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PEEFACE. 


It was perhaps the intention of Mr. E. T. Atkinson 
to write, as an appendix to his Himalayan Gazetteer 
published in 1884, a general description of the Debra 
Dun district. This project, if entertained, was never 
carried out, and the old Gazetteer contains very little of 
value for the purposes of my task. There is much useful 
information in Mr. G. E. C. Williams’ Memoir of the 
Dun published in 1876 and 1 have fully drawn upon it 
but its interest is now chiefly historical, such has been 
the extraordinary progress of the district in the last 25 
or 30 years. I was therefore peculiarly fortunate in 
finding Mr. G. K. Dampier in charge of the Dun when 
the revision of the Gazetteer was undertaken. As 
Settlement Officer and afterwards as Superintendent 
he had acquired a great store of information which he 
readily placed at my disposal. To him I am very 
deeply indebted and without his assistance this book 
could hardly have been written. My acknowledgements 
are also due to Mr. G, Flowers, C.S,, and Mr, H. G. 
Smith, C.S., Assistant Superintendents, to Mr. K. C. 
Milward, Mr, H. G. Bilison and P. Sadanand Gairola, 
Divisional Forest Officers, to Mr. P. Denehy, Assistant 
Engineer in charge of the Dun canals, and to the 
Secretaries of the Dehra and Mussooree municipalities. 
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CHAPTER I, 


Genebal Featuees. 

Dehra Dun is the most northerly district of the Meerut dm- 
sion of the United Provinces. It covers an area 0 / 1,193 square 
miles between 77° 35' and 78° 20' east longitude, and 29° 57' 
and 31° 2' north latitude, and comprises two district tracts, the 
Dun proper, which is an open valley enclosed by the Siwalik hills 
and the outer scarp of the Himalayas, and the hill pargana of 
Jaunsar-Bawar, a wedge of mountain and gorge thrust between the 
Sirmur and Tehri States, and attached to the north-west corner of 
the Dun. 

The Dun is an irregular parallelogram in shape with its longer 
axis lying almost due north-west and south-east ; and its existence 
like that of the other well-known Duns is due to the presence of the 
Siwalik hills. Here they are a well-marked range extending along 
the entire south-western border of the Dun. To the south they 
present a steep face scarred by frequent precipices. On the north 
a long gentle declivity slopes inwards and forms a longitudinal 
shallow valley terminated by the outer range of the Himala- 
yas. The Siwaliks are in fact the obstacle which confines the 
detritus swept down by torrents from the greater mountains on the 
north, so that the resultant valley is considerably raised above the 
level of the great plains to the south. It is to this elevation of the 
land at their northern base that the Siwaliks owe their tame and 
insignificant appearance when viewed from a point within the 
Dun, • The deposits of the Dun having their origin in the Himala- 
yas consist of heavy boulders or gravel clothed with a thin covering 
of good soil, which naturally exhibits frequent outcrops of its rocky 
subsoil. Of Duns in general Mr. Atkinson* writes The drainage 
of these valleys usually collects along their longitudinal axis and 
either falls into some larger streams that cross them, or less fre- 
quently finds an independent exit for itself into the plains by a 
sudden bend to the south through a break in the outer range. 
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Owing to the considerable elevation of the Duns above the plains, 
down to the level of which the drainage finds its way in a very 
short distance, the unconsoHdated strata that form the floor of 
these valleys are constantly cut through to a great depth by water- 
courses. Consequently the surface, though often presenting an 
apparent level for several miles together, is frequsntly broken into 
steppes, which, on the whole, are tolerably level but at different 
heights, the one above the other. This phenomenon is not uncom- 
mon, and is constantly observed along the rivers that are eroding 
their banks. To the same causes also is to be attributed the prac- 
tical impossibility of procuring water by means of wells m the 
Duns, a difSculty which mainly arises from the thorough dessication 
of the gravelly soil by the deep drainage.” These observations 
apply with certain modifications to the Dehra Dun. The drainage 
of the valley is borne by two rivers rising at no great elevation a 
few miles south of Dehra and flowing east into the Ganges and 
west into the Jumna respectively. The drainage fall is therefore 
not so abrupt as in similar formations where it is carried steeply 
through a break in the Siwaliks direct to the plains. The surface 
of the Dun undergoes constant changes. A multitude of Taos or 
torrents pours down from the Himalayan hills during the rainy 
season : they carry with them an immense volume of water, which 
continuously undermines their containing banks and thus the stream 
beds widen until they cover a very large space. Next year the 
torrent will select for its main channel a new portion of its wide 
bed, and the process of erosion will be carried on in a new direc- 
tion, . 

Incomparably the most striking physical features of the valley 
are the marvellous natural boundaries within which it is enclosed — 
the Himalaya mountains, the Siwalik hills, and the rivers Ganges and 
Jumna. The Himalayas and Siwaliks are always in view and can 
never be forgotten by the most casual visitor. The Ganges and the 
Jumna are not such conspicuous features in the landscape, and their 
rushing streams may only impress a close observer’ from their 
banks. But their names are as well known as the mountains from 
which they rise, and are inseparably Jmonnected with the history 
and religion of the peoples of India' from the remotest times up to 
now. Of no other district in India-can it - be mdra truly said that 
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the names of its boundaries are better known than the name of the 
district itself. '^ 

The Dun is apparently a single valley but in reality it 
belongs to two great river systems^ those of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. The water parting runs along the Asarori Pass road up 
to Majra and thence in an almost straight line through Dehra 
cantonments to Eajpur and Landour, The ground falls each way 
with a nearly uniform gradient of from 34 to 42 feet in a mile. 
Owing to the greater amount of debris brought down from the 
incomparably greater drainage area of the Himalayas, the main 
drainage line is much nearer to the Siwaliks than the Himalayas. 
Therefore the torrents from the latter range are more important 
than those from the former. The Dan is well wooded and its 
surface is pleasantly diversified, while possessing few eminences 
of note. The exceptions are the Nagsidh and Kalanga hills, both 
near Dehra. The beauty of the scenery has aroused the enthusiasm 
of many visitors. The scenery of these mountain dales, writes 
the author of the Imperial Gazetteer, can hardly be surpassed 
for picturesque beauty even among the lovely slopes of the massive 
chain to which they belong. The perennial streams nourish a fresh 
and luxuriant vegetation, whilst the romantic hills to the south 
and the sterner mountains on the north give an exquisite variety 
to the landscape.'^ The general aspect of the Dun to quote the 
words of Mr. Baker, a former Superintendent, ‘‘ is perhaps better 
known than that of any other district in these provinces, and 
hence its beauties have attained a celebrity second only to Kashmir 
itself.^^ Mr."* Baker refers to the view of the Dun from the 
Mussooree Mall so familiar to visitors sojourning in that sanitarium. 
Near Dehra the scenery has been somewhat spoilt by the rapid 
spread of cultivation and the cutting down of the sal trees that used to 
line the high banks of the numerous ravines in the neighbourhood. 

In the Eastern Dun the Himalayas rise abruptly from the 
valley, and there are consequently fewer of the long sloping 
plateaux that form such a marked characteristic of the western 
sub-division. The surface of the centre of the valley is diversified 
by two isolated hills that rise not far from Dehra. The southern of 
these Nagsidh, is clearly an off-shoot of the Siwaliks, while the 
* F, Baker, Settle meet Beport, 1880. „ , , . 
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nortliem — Kalanga, famous in the annals of the Gurkha war — ^is an 
outlier of th,3 lower Himalayas. Both hills are divided from the 
parent ranges by rivers, Nagsidh by the Suswa and the Kalanga 
hill by the Song. Between the Nagsidh hill and the confluence 
of the Song, the Suswa, and the Jakhan, is a fairly open stretch of 
country. East of this tract the land is occupied chiefly by Govern- 
ment forests and large half drained swamps where only the almost 
fever-proof Mahra can subsist. The soil is, except in the hill and 
submontane tracts, a clay, tending to loam in the west of the 
pargana. It is on the whole richer than that of the Western 
Dun, but on the other hand the climate is less favourable. The 
result has been a comparative retardation of development. For 
many years the large estates of the Eastern Dun waged an unequal 
war with the malaria which killed off their cultivators and the 
wild beasts that devoured their crops. Considerable progress has 
been made of recent years, especially since the opening of the 
railway. The wide swamps which at one time covered so much of 
the pargana have entirely disappeared except near the confluence 
of the Suswa, the Song and the Jakhan and in the riverain delba 
between Raiwala and Rikhikesh near the Ganges. The climate has 
greatly improved with the draining of the swamps and the thinning 
of the forests. 

In the Western Dun the country assumes a more open aspect. 
The lower slopes of the Himalayas rise at a more gentle gradient, 
and the Government forests are fewer in number and less obtru- 
sive. In former days the banks of the ravines occupied by 
mountain torrents were covered with sal forest, but of late years 
owing to keen demand for building timber in Dehra these banks 
have been much denuded. Large patches of forest however still 
remain and some of the more enlightened landlords are now 
studying the principles of forest conservation. The Asan, de- 
scribed in more detail elsewhere, drains the whole of the valley except 
the small portion to the extreme east which lies within the basin of 
the Suswa. The main drainage line is considerably nearer to the 
Siwaliks than to the Himalayas, so that there is but a narrow strip 
of cultivated land between the south bank of the Asan and the 
Siwaliks. The Western Dun contams four well-defined tracts. 
The frot, which may be caUed the river tract, comprises the land to 
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the east of tlie Delira*- Asarori road lying round the source of the 
Snswa, and the shewing land on both sides of the Asan from its 
source to its confluence with the Jumna. The second tract consists 
of the uplands on the crest of the ridge where the town of Dehra 
stands — a fine, well-irrigated and very fertile plateau defined by the 
Tons river on the west, the Asan and Suswa on the south, and 
the Eispana on the east. The third is a similar triangle of rich 
land at the north-western extremity of the district watered by the 
Katapathar canal. Between these two and north of the riverain 
land fringing the Asan is the submontane tract. This consists of 
a striking series of parallel plateaux bounded on east and west by 
hill torrents. To the south these plateaux slope gently down towards 
the Asan. The summits are occupied by village sites and stony 
unirrigated fields, the sides where not too steep are clothed 
with valuable sal forest, while in the beds of the torrents are plots 
of rice-land irrigated by small canals taken from the upper course 
of the torrent. These torrents rise in the outer slopes of the 
Himalayas and except in the rains maintain an underground 
course not reappearing until they reach the valley of the Asan. 
The intervening portion of their course presents to the view 
nothing but an arid stretch of sand and boulders widening grad- 
ually as the height of their retaining banks diminishes with the 
southern slope of the plateaux. Just before the Asan is reached 
these torrents, now unconfined, spread themselves far and wide, 
often causing much damage by carving for themselves new courses 
through the low-ljdng fields that fringe the northern bank of the river, 
Jaunsar-Bawar, the hill appanage of the Dun (with which it 
has physically and historically no connection), is in shape 
roughly an oval with its major axis lying north and south. Its 
natural boundaries are almost as well marked as those of the Dun, 
The Tons sweeps round from the north-east and encircles the 
northern vertex of* the oval, and finally with a course trending in the 
main south joins the Jumna near Kalsi. On the north it separates 
the pargana from Tehri and on the east from Jubal and Sirmur, 
The Jumna with its affluent, the Eiknargadh, divides it from Tehri 
on the east and from the Dun on the south. A small comer of 
the pargana lies across the Tons, between it and the states of 
Raiengarh, Taroch and Jubal. 
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The term Jaunsar-Bawar^denotes two once distinct parganas, 
and three natural sub-divisions : first Jaunsar, bounded on the 
north by Lokhandi, on the east by the Jumna, and on the west 
by the Tons as far as the junction ; it therefore consists of a triangular 
tract, having its apex at Kalsi with a length from north to south 
of 18 miles; next Lokhandi with a length of five miles but extend- 
ing from east to west over the breadh of the pargana : then Bawar 
with a length of ten miles and occupying all the northern third 
of the oval Deoghar, the trans-Tons portion of the pargana, is an 
irregularly shaped piece of land much indented by native states. 
Jaunsar-Bawar consists entirely of a succession of mountain and 
gorge. The great physical feature of the pargana is the ridge 
separating the drainage area of the Tons from that of the Jumna. 
Commencing from Haripur-Beas near Kalsi^ it runs west of 
Ohakrata Deoban, and thence in a north-easterly direction to the 
Karamba peaks above Lokar. At Bairat, where the Mussooree 
road joins this ridge, there is a peak having an elevation of 7,399 
feet above the sea and further north, near Kyawa, another having an 
elevation of 6,558 feet. Then comes Deoban, 9,331 feet, another 
peak 8,730 feet, whence the range trends to the north-east, continued 
in Bajamari, 9,536 feet, and three other peaks, 9,200, 9,533 and 
10,075 feet, respectively, when it enters Tehri and loses itself in 
the spurs of Bandarpunch. From the main range, ridges are 
given off on either side towards the great rivers. Each of these 
ridges also gives off lateral spurs, the hollows between which form 
* the beds of torrents that feed the numerous tributary streams 
of the Jumna on the east and the Tons on the west. Even in the 
hills, Jaunsar-Bawar has the character of being one of the wildest 
and most rugged tracts, affording naturally very little level ground, 
and that only in small patches. The mountains are peculiarly 
rough and precipitous, there is much cliff and rock and few 
viEages, so that the cultivation is necessarily small and very labori- 
ous, The whole rock almost is limestone, which no doubt gives 
the massy, irregular character to the mountains. The ravines 
are, as a rule, deep and sudden in their descent, often ending in 
dark chasms, sometimes wooded, but, as often, exhibiting bare faces 
of precipitous rock, covered here and there with a fine wiry 
'grass.' ■ 
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The motintaiDs of the district are the Himalaya and the 
Siwalik ranges. These titles are misnomers : the term Himalaya is 
properly only applied to the highest range coTered with eternal 
snow, while the native historians always use the word Siwalik to 
designate the outer and lower ranges of the Himalayas, as well as 
the quite distinct chain to which modern custom has limited the use 
of the name. The word Siwalik was formerly explained as being 
eqnivalent to Sawalakh 5 that is to say the range of 125,000 peaks. 
But it is now recognized as a derivative from the name of the god 
Siva. Similarly parts of the Dun are said to be in the region parti- 
cularly sacred to the god, and known from his famous temple at 
Kedarnath as the Kedarkhand. The Siwaliks (to adopt the modern 
limited use of the name) extend along the entire southern border 
of the Dun, from the Jumna to the Ganges, running parallel with 
the Himalayas and at an average distance of about 20 miles 
from them. Although hardly more than hills in elevation — few 
peaks exceed 3,000 feet — they display in miniature all the 
features of the grandest mountains. In passing through them 
from the south one beholds an endless succession of sharp, towering 
peaks, nearly perpendicular precipices and a very maze of little 
valleys, and during the season of the rains through each small 
valley there runs a little mountain torrent-. The aspect of the 
range viewed from the north is less imposing. From the drainage 
line of the Asan and the Song-Suswa, the ground rises southward 
by uniformly easy slopes to within about a mile of the main ridgej 
when alone the gradient becomes steep. At the extreme south-east 
corner of the district where the range is pierced by the Ganges 
it expands into a mountain knot known as the Motichor 
hill. 

The Siwaliks nowhere present a well-defined single ridge. Nu- 
merous long and high subordinate ridges run out in every direc- 
tion, very often sweeping suddenly round and assuming a direction 
parallel to the main ridge and by their size obscuring it : so that 
the chain of the Siwaliks at first sight appears an inextricably con- 
fused mass of ridges, spurs and peaks. This peculiar conformation 
is most conspicuously developed in the western portion of the 
range. The lower slopes are covered with dense >al forest and 
a few stunted pines are to be found on l^he high ridges. 
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The Siwaliks are quite distinct from the Himalayan system and 
embody a much older geological formation, being composed of 
conglomerates and sandstones. The sandstone is for the most 
part so soft as hardly to deserve the name of stone. Easily cut by 
the falling rain or running water, flaking off from exposure to the 
atmosphere, it has in the course of ages been moulded by the 
elements into its present fantastic forms. 

On the north and north-east the horizon is bounded by the 
Mussooree range, which opposite the town of Dehra bends back 
and encloses a portion of the valley in an immense amphitheatre. 
This range forms here the outer scarp of the Himalayan system 
and culminates in the Landaur peak, 7,459 feet high, and Top Tiba, 
which attains an elevation of 8,565 feet. To the south, a number 
of minor ridges reach away towards the Dun. These spurs and 
the lower slopes of the main ridge, once thickly clad with forest, are 
now much denuded. In the small villages situated at the foot 
of the lulls the forests have been cut and sold to charcoal burners. 
In the submontane tract however there are some fine private forests. 
Higher up on the south aspect the vegetation is less luxuriant, 
but the loftier crests are well wooded with oaks and rhododendrons. 
Much of the ridge is occupied by the buildings of the Landour and 
Mussooree sanitaria. 

The Ganges impinges upon the Dun at Tapoban and flowing 
in a south-westerly course with a moderately rapid current passes 
Rikhikesh, near which it receives the Cjiandanawa Rao, dry ex- 
cept in the rains. About ten miles lower, a little above the famous 
Raiwala camping ground, it receives the waters of the Song and 
the Suswa, the two main rivers of the Eastern Dun, Thence 
distributing its waters into several streams encircling wooded 
islands, it leaves the district near Hardwar after forming for about 
20 miles the boundaiy between the Dun and British Garhwal. 

The Asan rises in a clayey dip to the west of the Asarori-Dehra 
road at an elevation of over 2,000 feet and after a north-westerly 
course of about 26 miles falls into the Jumna below Rampur Mandi. 
It drains the whole of the Western Dun and receives on either 
bank mountain torrents, which rise in the Siwaliks or the Hima- 
layas. The chief of its tributaries is the eastern Tons rising in 
in the hill below Mussboreei 
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The Suswa rises in a clayey depression near the source of the 
Asan hut to the east of the Asarori-Dehra road. It flows south- 
east, draining the Eastern Dun and receiving, like the Asan, the 
minor streams rising in the hiUs to the north and south. The first 
affluents of any importance to join the Suswa are the Rispana 
Bao and the Bindal river. Both are dry for nine months in the 
year, but during the rains they carry a considerable volume of water. 
A short distance below Kansrao the Suswa receives the waters of 
the Song. This river rises in Tehri and after running parallel to 
the Dun for some miles in a north-west direction unites with the 
Bandal river near Maldeota. Here it breaks, in a wide gorge, 
through the last line of the outer scarp of the Himalayas and sweeps 
round the base of the block of hills on which Dwara village stands. 
At this point it receives the Baldi river. Thence the combined waters 
flow in a south-easterly direction until they meet the Suswa. A 
mile or two below the junction of the Song and the Suswa, a third 
torrent of importance, the Jakhan Rao, is received. From this 
point Onward to the Ganges, the bulk of the water now-a-days flows 
in the Song, The Suswa maintains a parallel course at short 
distances with a much reduced volume of water. The portions of 
the Eastern Dun north of these river to the east of the Tirsal Forest, 
and the khadar of these rivers themselves, are a network of streams, 
and it is often difficult to distinguish the main rivers from their 
tributaries. 

The Jumna rises in Tehri Garhwal in the mass of peaks known 
as Bandarpunch or Jamnotri. Its basin is separated from that of 
the Ganges by a great ridge having its origin in the same group 
of peaks and terminating near Sarkanda in the Mussooree range. 
It enters the district at a point in Jchat Bondar, twelve and a half 
miles due east of Deoban, there receiving the small stream called 
the Riknargadh which divides Bawar from Rama Serai in the 
Rawain pargana of Tehri State. Eight miles lower down it 
receives another similar stream, the Khutnugadh, which flows 
through the Mohna and Bawar khats^ being at this point 90 
feet wide, four or five deep, and not fordable. The Jumna pursues 
a generally southerly course for about 20 miles as far as the 
south-east corner of the pargana : thence it turns west and is after 
a course of about seven miles joined * by the Amlawa, a stream 
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wMch rises at the sonchern base of the DecJban mountain and waters 
a triangular valley formed by two lofty, ridges, the one running 
north-west from Bairat and the other north-east from the Naga peak 
(6,743 feet) a few miles west of Bairat, and both meeting in a 
point at Deoban itself. Two miles further to the ^^eso, below the 
iron suspension bridge on the Chakrata road, it receives the waters 
of the western Tons, Thence entering the valley of the Dun, 110 
miles from its source, the Jumna flows over a succession of rapids 
with a, descent of about 19 feet a mile and travelling in a 
south-westerly direction receives near Kampur Mandi the waters 
of the Asan, debouching upon the plains near Badshah Mahal in the 
Saharanpnr district, an old hunting seat of the kings of Delhi. 

The currents of the Ganges and Jumna are much too swift for 
safe navigation except at one or two points where ferries exist. 
Their economic value is in this district comprised in the cheap car- 
riage they afford to timber felled in the hill forests : while the 
Jumna is also tapped at Katapathar and its surplus waters distri- 
buted over portions of the Western Dun by a canal bearing the 
name of the village at its head. 

The chief affluent of the Jumna in the district is the Tons. 
This stream rises north of the Jamuotri peak in the Harki Dun 
and first issues as a stream called Supin. After a westerly course 
of 30 mfles it receives the waters of the Kupin, a rapid torrent, 
and from this point the united stream is called the Tons. Nineteen 
miles lower down it is joined by the Pabar, which marks for 
some distance the boundary between khat Deoghar and the adjoin- 
ing native states. This is a large and rapid stream and, after, a 
course of some 58 miles through Bashahr, it falls into the Tons 
between the villages of Eaigi and Koti, in khat Bawar. A small- 
er tributary, the Kunigadh, riring at the north-east corner of khat 
Bawar, joins the Tons at the northern apex of the pargana. Prom 
this point to its junction with the Pabar the Tons pursues a course 
nearly south-west: thence it turns almost due south between 
khats Bawar and Deoghar until it again reaches the border of the 
pargana a few miles above Sangota bridge. Prom this point its 
course trends south in an elliptical curve with the concavity turned 
towards the pargana, between which and the Sirmur state it forms 
the boundaiy as far as Kalsi where it joins the Jumna. At the 
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confluence the Tons is b"y far the larger, broader and deeper and 
carries about three times the volume of water : but the Jumna 
having the more illustrious origin in the snowy range is in popular 
estimation the more im|3ortant stream, and has given its name to 
the united rivers. The basin of the Tons is separated from that 
of the Jumna by the mountain ridge traversing the pargana from 
north to south, already described. 

The area of the Dehra Dun, proper, is in the sub-Himalayan Geology, 
upper tertiary series, and comprises the Siwalik range on the south 
composed in its lower and southernmost parts of middle Siwalik 
soft sandstones or sandrock with a few thin mammalian fossil- 
bearing conglomerates, and. along its crest, of thick upper Siwalik 
conglomerates ; all of which are of fresh-water origin and dip at 
low angles under the flat surface of the Dun. The latter is a broad 
expanse of recent gravels and consolidated fans of sub-angular 
scree-material derived from the higher ranges. The north edge 
of the Dun shows further exposures of the middle and upper 
Siwaliks in a narrow zone at the foot of the higher hills, bent 
into sharp reversed folds with faulting against the older Himalayan 
series. This is the line of the main boundary fault, and it is 
distinguishable from Kalsi, via Pharsila on the Jumna, to near 
Rajpur. From that point it is hidden under the gravels of the 
Dun as far as near Eikhikesh on the Ganges.* 

The older, much contorted, outer Himalayan rocks include 
the slates and dark-gray limestones or - dolomites of the Mussooree 
ridge, the Jaunsar series of dark slates, quartzites, fine volcanic 
ashes and basic traps, the Deoban massive limestone, which comes 
above the latter and forms much of the rugged elevated country 
to the north of Ohakrata, and finally the Mandhalia conglomerates 
and Bawar quartz-schists, which lie flatly above both of the latter 
series, either normally or complicated by thrust planes. All these 
older rocks have proved unfossiliferous and are probably very old.f 

The Siwaliks contain carbonate of lime, selenite and pyrites. Minerals, 
The minerals hitherto found in the Mussooree range are calcareous 

* See H. B. Medlicott, Geology of Sub. Himalayan Banges between the 
Ganges and Ravee, Memorandum, Geological Survey of India, Volume III, 

■Part'S., ■ ■ 

t See R. D. Oldbam, Geology of Jaunsar, Records, Geological Survey of India, 

Volume XVI, Part 4. 
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tufa, frequently iron shot, calcareous sinter, white, brown and 
yellow calcareous spar in the primitiye form, and sulphate of 
barytes, nodules of noble serpentine associated with hornblende 
slate, glassy aotynobite and earthy gypsum. The remains of iron 
mines exist near the village of Kathapathar at the debouche of the 
Jumna from the mountains, but they have never yielded revenue 
to the Government although the people of the village used to work 
them from time to time/^ The metals found in Jaunsar-Bawar are 
lead, antimony, and copper, but the mines of 'Kanda have not yet 
been explored, still less worked, an anticipation fondly cherished half 
a century ago by Major Young. Neither is a copper mine near Kalsi 
on the banks of the Amlawa worked.’*’ So wrote Mr. Williams 
in 1874, and but little progress has been made since his time. 
Until a few years ago nothing had been exploited save the lime- 
stone boulders in river beds or other deposits. These were consi- 
dered the property of the zamindars who made fair profits by 
exacting a royalty from the contractors they permitted to work 
the limestone on their estates. In March 1900 the Forest depart- 
ment began selling tufaceous limestone at a royalty of Rs. 5 per 
hundred cubic feet : until the opening of the railway in that year 
this form of limestone had been either unknown or neglected. The 
forest contractors, however, found that they could not compete 
with the zamindars’ contractors who paid smaller dues. The set- 
tlement engagements were examined and found to reserve to the 
Government the full control of mines. To this the zamindars 
replied that boulder deposits were not mines. It was eventually 
decided that a licence fee of Rs. 50 a year should be levied for the 
remaining period of the current settlement from each mine or kan 
which had not existed when the settlement agreements had been 
signed, with a proportionate rebate if the outturn should be less 
than 200 tons in any year. The zamindars’ objections were so 
far upheld that surface boulders were declared not* to be quarries, 
and were therefore not subject to the new orders. On the revision 
of the settlement in 1904 all quarries were declared the property 
of the Government. Two quarries are worked in the Western Dun 
and two in the Eastern Dun. A two yearn’ contract of the latter in 
1908 brought m Rs. 1,100. Gold washing still employs a few 
people on the Jumna riven The metal occurs in the sands of the 
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river in barely remunerative quantities. The matrix has yet to be 
discovered, 

Major-General Beresford Lovett^ E.E., O.S.I, C.B., (now re- Jaimsar- 
tired), has been granted an exploring licence by the Government 
in certaindands between "Kalsi and the Jalauta bridge, on either 
side of the Jumna. Samples of hematite iron ore found in 
Busaru were sent to England and examined by Mr. F. W. Habord, 
metallurgical expert to the India OflSce. The ore was favourably 
reported on. It was found to certain 65 per cent, of pure iron and 
was moreover said to be in every way suited for electric smelting. 
Ironstone was discovered by General Beresford Lovett also at* 

Lohari, Eunkar and Gaski: copper at Piinaha, antimony at Baula 
and zinc at Palan. To provide the power for his smelting works, 

General Lovett proposes to harness the Jumna, which within the 
limits of the land covered by his exploring concession appears 
admirably suited for the purpose. The river has a fairly heavy 
fall and at Tangri Tiba and Jalauta forms semi-elliptical loops 
round narrow necks of land. At Tangri Tiba is to be erected a weir 
.provided with sluice gates, designed to impound water to a level 
of 18 feet above the ordinary low water level. The neck of the 
promontory here is to be tunnelled, and the tunnel is to be 
continued down the right bank of the river by aflame to the 
Jalauta neck, and through it by another tunnel. A power house 
is to be established 228 feet below the level of the canal. The 
power can be used locally for smelting ores, or transmitted 
to Shaharanpur or elsewhere to work factories and the like 
The scheme is at present in its infancy; but as soon as prac- 
ticable a company will be formed to work out General Lovett's 
ideas. 

The cost of building materials varies considerably with the Building 
locality ; but it may be said that all rates have become heavier since 
the boom in the building trade which commenced after the opening of 
the railway in 1900. In Mussooree in particular the rates for labour 
and materials have advanced substantially since the great earthquake 
of 1905. Masons and carpenters who were glad to get 8 annas a 
day now easily command Ee. 1. Lime has risen from Es. 40 to 
Es. 60 and Es. 65 for a hundred maunds, wood is dearer and good 
qualities are becoming scarcer. Pirst-ckss bricks in Dehra cost 
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Es. 12 or Es. 14 a fchoasand, aad firsfe-class brick work in fcbe Dun 
costs Es. 26-8-0 a hundred cubic feet, but the cost of carriage from 
the Dun is so great that the prevailing rates in Mussooree for arching, 
in which work alone bricks are generally used, rises to Es, SO or Es. 90 
per hundred cubic feet. In Mussooree good well-bonded masonry 
costs from Es. 22 to- Es. 25 a hundred cubic feet, and where stone 
and bajri have to be carried from a distance the rates rise propor- 
tionately. Floors on the lower story are almost always of concrete, 
used both in Mussooree and in the Dun. In Mussooree the rate is 
Es. 10 a hundred square feet. In the Dun terraced flooring costs 
Es. 10, flat brick over three inch concrete Es. 12, and brick-on-edge 
over three inch concrete Es. 15 a hundred square feet. In double- 
storied houses in Mussooree the rate for the upper wooden floors 
amounts to Es. 43 a hundred square feet. In the hills roofs are 
usually of corrugated iron lined with chir planks, and the cost is 7 
annas a square foot. The use of slates is apparently not recognized 
by the public works department : the weight is probably prohibi- 
tive, In the Dun tiles are used and the cost varies between 
Es. 8-8-0 in the case of country tiles, and Es. 15 a hundred square 
feet in the case of Allahabad tiles. 

The Garhwal rajas derived a considerable revenue from the 
Dun forests in pre-British days. The chief item was an excise 
on forest products. This excise was collected at posts erected at 
the passes of the Siwaliks. In 1809-10 fche amount realized was 
Es. 16,000 and in the following year Es. 15,200, of which over 
one-third was absorbed in paying the collecting establishment. 
On the British occupation — through a not unnatural confusion of 
ideas— -this excise was abolished with the transit duties exacted at. 
the same posts. In 1819 Mr. Moore, the Oollector of Saharanpur, 
revived the dues on forest produce, which for the three years 
1819 —1821 averaged Es. 4,000 a year : in 1822 one Surjan IsTegi 
farmed the dues for four years at Es. 5,000 a year. In 1825 the 
dues were leased for Es. 8,500, out of which only Es. 2,500 were 
realized. No attempt was made at forest conservation. The next 
Political Agent, Major Young, offered the right of levying the forest 
duties to public competition by auction. The experiment was 
fully justifled by the results, giving a revenue of Es. 6,425 for the 
ghats on the Jumna and the Ganges and of Est 9,595 for the passes 
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to the plains, or a total of Rs. 16, 020, The duties were farmed at 
these rates for the years 1830-31 to 1832-33, when another anGtion 
sale gave an income for three years longer of Rs. 25,345 a year* 
In 1839 Major Young proposed to divide the forests into twenty 
different lots to be leased for forty years : the annual rent agreed 
upon to be paid into the treasury; the lessee to bring under 
cultivation at once all land capable of cultivation. Certain forests 
however — Bengala, Rambaha and Thano — were to be retained by 
the Government for the use of the public works department. 
Nothing appears to have come of this proposal, for in 1839 the 
forest dues were again leased for five years : on this occasion to 
Atmagir, a mahant of Hardwar, for Rs. 33,500. Mr. Williams 
writes of the period 1839 — 1843 Every one continued to hack 
and hew away at the trees as he pleased, only paying certain dues 
to the farmer, in the event of the wood being exported. The latter 
made his own arrangements to secure the collections at the different 
passes. Reckless waste was inevitable, and the fine sal forests 
began to disappear rapidly. The absence of conservancy was 
absolute. The district still abounded in fine trees 100 or 200 years 
old and upwards. All these fell before the axe, and probably the 
rest would have gone with them had the roads been a little 
better. The consequences of this bad system are most perceptible 
in the western Dun.’* In 1844 Mr. Vansittart, hhe Superintend- 
ent,^^ having ascertained that Atmagir was in receipt of about 
Rs. 80,000 a year, discontinued the base and kept the collections in 
his own hands. This arrangement laated till the year 1855, when 
the forest department was established. In the interval the 
revenue from this source varied from Rs, 80,000 to Rs. 100,000, an 
-income dearly purchased, for the destruction was something incal- 
culable.” The forest department instituted in 1855, concentrated 
its energies on the collection of revenue without making any 
attempt at systematic conservancy: it was in fact nothing but a 
forest revenue collecting agency. The effect of this neglect became 
apparent in 1867, when the revenue reached the low figure of 
Rs. 23,332. In 1864 regular forest operations commenced under 
Mr. F. Williams O.S.L, |Oommissioner of the Meerut division. 
Mr. Williams devoted his attention to a survey of the forests, to mak- 
ing roads and securing and defining the i%hts of the Government 
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and individuals. This was no easy task owing to the neglect of former 
years which permitted the growth of prescriptive rights by lapse 
of time. It was not until 1877 that the forests were properly 
demarcated. The village forests included those not reserved by the 
department and those found within the boundaries of large waste- 
land grants. They were declared to be the property of the zamin- 
dars of the villages to which they appertained and were first assessed 
to revenue by Mr. Daniell in 1864. Since then they have always 
been included in the assets of villages at settlement, and revenue 
has been regularly demanded on their account. This portion of 
the question wiU be discus.sed later in its bearings on the fiscal 
history of the district. It is suflBcient to note here that private 
forests assessed to revenue cover an area of about 80 square miles. 

Of the free system of fellings prevalent up to 1864, Mr. O’Oalla- 
ghan, deputy conservator of forests, writes in 1878 “ There can 
be no doubt that sal, tun and sissu (shisham) were the trees chiefly 
felled, for even now there is no demand for any other kinds of tim- 
ber ; and when I entered the department in 1854 the ground was 
everywhere studded with stumps of those trees.’’ It was necessary 
to impose restrictions gradually, therefore ; and no real conserva- 
tion was attempted until after the close of the seventh decade of 
last century. All that was valuable had already been cut and 
since then the main duty of the forest department has been to 
find a market for the unsound and mis-shapen trees left after the 
destruction of the forests, and to encourage reproduction and 
foster the new generation. 

During the early years of conservancy the forest department 
denied that, the villagers possessed any rights of any description. 
-The Government however called for a report from the Superinten- 
dent, Mr. H. G. Ross, who took a very different view of the matter. 
He described the most extensive prescriptive rights ” of grazing 
.as having existed from time immemorial and he produced much 
evidence in support of his contention. The forest department 
however preferred to caU the grazing facilities enjoyed by the people 
'' privileges.” In 1875 orders were passed for an enquiry into 
the nature and extent of these righte or privileges. A list, admit- 
jtedly incomplete, was drawn up of privileged or right-holding 
♦ Resolation no. 304A of the 18th february. — , 
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?iEages> bill; 110 attempt was made to determine the number of 
cattle wbicb each village was entitled to graze. It was however 
decided that no grazing rights existed in the Siwalik forests of 
the Eastern Dnn. Eights over the Western Dun Siwalik forests 
were recognized in some cases. In 1878 the Forest Act became law 
and in 1879 the reserves were duly notified but the formal enquiry 
into rights contemplated by Chapter II of the Act was not under- 
taken. Mr. Ross, the Superintendent, however hurriedly prepared 
a list of villages which he deemed entitled to special grazing 
facilities. His report was followed by notification no. 702 of 1880. 

The forest department were so far successful in the battle of 
terms that rights ” were not admitted, but the villages included 
in Mr. Bosses list were permitted to exercise certain privileges. 
Mr. Ross had from the first recognized the inadequacy of his enquiry 
and later when he became Settlement Officer the Government 
on his representation authorized him by G. 0. no. 156F/99 — 4 of 
14th May 1884 to prepare amended lists of villages with the cattle 
entitled to graze and to incorporate them in the record-of-rights. 
The forest department entered a strong protest against the 
procedure adopted. The conservator pointed out, with justice, 
that the only proper course to take was to have a regular forest settle- 
ment made under the provisions of Chapter II of the Forest Act. 
These protests were however overruled, the Government holding 
that for all practical purposes the question of rights and privileges 
had been solved by the formal entry of the rights or privileges 
enjoyed by each village in the wajih-ul-arz,^ Mr. Ross’s lists of 
grazing rights which were far more extensive then that contained 
in notification no. 702 were communicated to the forest depart- 
ment. They never appear to have been enforced. Privileges 
continued to be regulated by notification no. 702, full fees being 
demanded in the case of aU cattle grazed in excess of the head 
specified in that list. Up to 1891 the Government appears to have 
adhered to its decision that the revised lists prepared by Mr. Ross 
constituted the authoritative record of grazing rights in the Dun 
forests. After that date the real position occupied by these lisiB 
became obscured until in 1895 they were entirely discarded, and 
|he old and inaccurate list of privileges contained in notification 

O. 0. no. 0^ of the 9th 
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no. 702 was by notification no. 262-XIY-540 of the 24th April 
1895 erected into the charter of grazing rights in the Dnn. 

In 1902 certain zamindars accused of grazing cattle in excess 
of the number privileged by notification no. 702 pleaded the 
record-of-rights defence and were acquitted. The Government* 
therefore ordered the grazing clauses to be omitted from the 
engagements to be taken at the approaching settlement. The 
result was that the only remaining rights were those conveyed 
by the admittedly faulty notification of 1880. The question 
was re-opened by Mr. Dampier, the Settlement Officer, in 1905. 
In the result the Government adhered to the view adopted 
in notification no. 262 of 24th April 1895, which confirmed the 
rights conveyed by notification no. 702 of 1880 but appointed a 
forest settlement officer to enquire into additional rights not 
conveyed by that notification.^ This officer found that no rights 
existed in the villages not included in notification no. 702, but 
recommended a few villages for grazing at privileged rates. His 
proposals were accepted. 

In the forests of the Malkot reserve a formal enquiry was 
made as required by law in 1890-92, and it was found that no 
grazing rights existed.f 

In 1887 Mr. Fernandez, of the Forest School, drew up a work- 
ing plan for the management of the Dehra Dun division, as it was 
then called. This working plan was sanctioned for fifteen years 
only, and has now been superseded. The Dehra Dun division in- » 
eluded all forests situated within the limits of the Dehra tahsil : that 
is to say it comprised forests which may for convenience be divided 
into a three-fold classification — those clothing the slopes of the 
Siwalik Hills ; those in the valley ; and those on the southern 
slopes of the Mussooree range, Mr. Fernandez describes the 
forests on the Ambari hill in the north-west corner of the Dun 
near the point where the Jumna issues from the hills, the Ohand- 
pur forest near Sahaspur, an important village in the centre of 
the Western Dun, the Dholkot forest, on the Dehra-Rampur- 
Mandi road about 7| miles from the latter place, the Jumna forest 
skirting the banks of that river, theTimli forest on the northern 

• G. 0. no. 155/XI?— 26 of the 15th March 1905. 

f Notifications^ ^os. 606F of |3th July 189^ anfi 582|’ of 4th Inly 1893, ^ 
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slopes of the Siwaliks enclosing Timli village and its hamlet, Chari- 
bali, the Sherpiir forest east of the Timli forest, and beyond it 
again the Ohandrabani forest : all these situated in fhe Western 
Dim. In the easterly portion of the valley are the Eamgarh forest 
between the Snswa and the main watershed line of the Siwaliks, 
the Bullawala forest in the centre of the Eastern Dun, equi-distant 
from Dehra, Asarori, and the Ganges river, the Nagsidh forest 
covering the hill of that name, the Kansrao forest so called 
from a rao of that name, the Motichor forest at the south- 
east corner of the district extending as far as Hardwar, the 
Malkot forest occupying the whole of the Kahmati hiU, most 
of the Birasi hill, and the western face of the Maidan hill together 
with some islands and a part of the bank of the Song river, the 
Thano forest to the south of the Malkot forest, the Tirsal forest 
extending from the confluence of the Suswa and the Jakhan rivers 
northwards up to Tehri-Garhwal, and from the right bank of the 
Jakhan eastwards as far as Rikhikesh, the Tapoban forest, a small 
strip of land in a gorge of the Ganges about a mile above Rikhi- 
kesh and finally the Birbhaddar forest midway betweeen Rikhi- 
kesh and Gohri, consisting chiefly of river islands. Mr. Fernandezes 
general conclusions were that the crop was poor : but reproduction 
was usually good, and he prescribed a method of treatment which 
would remove the old deformed trees and make way for the 
development of the young growth : and though from a sylvicul- 
tural point of view this could not be done too soon, still it was 
necessary to study the labour supply and the timber market. 

He therefore proposed to spread the work of removing unsound 
and damaged trees over 15 years. On the expiry of this period 
the sal stock was found to be materially improved, and in 1903 a 
new system of operations was devised by Mr. Milward and Mr, 
Jackson. The forests were considered in five classes— sal forests, 
hni forests, shisham forests, miscellaneous and bamboos : while the 
first were further sub-divided according to their development. Only 
a small proportion of the whole area under sal was found fit for 
treatment by the selection system, viz, the Tirsal forests ; the 
majority were left for improvement by the removal of inferior trees. 
Nearly 10,000 acres were set apart to be coppiced for fuel, and 
some 5j000 acres for experimental treatment by the uniform 
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*>-11(3 “ group ” methods. The hill and shisham forests are exploited 
selection fellings and the bamboos are cut over in alternate 
y^s-rs. The produce is exported to the timber markets of Saharan- 
P'Wj Meerut and Jwalapur, a suburb of Hardwar. The rapidly 
‘^^Xpanding to-wn of Dehra also absorbs a large quantity of building 
^^•ttiher. Sal is usually sawn into rafters six or eight feet in 
^®iigth, scantlings ten to twelve feet in length, four inches deep 
5^ad five inches wide, metre gauge sleepers six feet long, eight and a 
^lalf inches wide and four and a half inches deep. Sal timber in the 
^ound is chiefly exported in the form of tors which are rough-hewn 
poles twelve to fifteen feet in length and six to twenty-four inches 
in girth, without sap wood. Shisham commands a good price for 
cart wheels and ■ furniture, but the supply is limited. Fuel is 
produced from coppiced forests for the use of the towns of Dehra, 
Hardwar and Kankhal, Bamboos are first collected at Jwalapur 
and thence distributed in the plains according to the demand. 
Minor forest produce comprises limestone, elsewhere described, 
grasses, gums, honey, wax, horns and hides. 

The Dehra Dun Forest division was created in 1878; but in 
1905 with the abolition of the school circle that division and the 
Saharanpur division were amalgamated into one, now known as 
the Siwalik division, though the management of each portion still 
follows a separate working plan. The area of the forests now 
amounts to 289 square miles. The average yield of recent years 
has been 223,641 cubic feet of timber, 956,640 cubic feet of 
firewood and charcoal, 610,810 bamboos : the revenue has averaged 
Es. 1,29,825 and the expenditure Es. 52,014, leaving a surplus of 
Es. 77,811. The division is under the management of a Deputy ' 
Conservator stationed at Dehra Dun, and for facility of administra- 
tion the forests have been divided into four ranges, the Jumna, 
Malhan, Lachhiwala-Eamgarh and Ganges-Tirsal ranges. 

The whole of the forests are now protected against tire. The 
®®otecloD« conditions in the Dun make fire-protection easy and materially 
assist in ensuring the succeffl of the operations. The summer is 
short and the atmosphere is humid, and it is only in exceptionally 
dry years that any considerable fires occur. Dry stream beds are very 
common and they act as natural fire-lines, while the forests are in 

very few cases remofo from villagos, tke inhabitants of which are/ 
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bound in return for their grazing concessions to assist in extin- 
guishing fires. The cost of protection is at present only four pies 
an acre. 

It is known that in the earlier days of the British occupadon the 
country on either side of the main ridge was thickly covered with 
noble forests of deodar, and it is along it audits spurs that the 
existing forests occur. Those that have been placed in the charge 
of the forest department are for administrative purposes divided 
into five ranges : Deoban^ Eiknar, Bawar, Deoghar and the Eiver 
range. The last it should be explained is concerned chiefly with 
the commercial part of the department. It exists in fact to facili- 
tate the work of flotation on the Tons and Jumna. The Deoban 
range derives its name from the double peak (9,t331 feet) which 
towers above Chakrata. The immediate vicinity of the mountain 
now contains but little deodar for which it was once noted, but a few 
scattered planfjations have been formed. The lower south and east 
faces are well clothed with oak, chiefly ban and morn. The top is 
bare towards the south but for the rest is clothed with kharshu. 
Below this near the summit spruce and silver fir are found 
But the glory of Jaunsar-Bawar is its virgin forests of deodar : on, 
the Lokhandi spur, the Bodhyar, Mashak and Kotikanasar forests * 
on the spur between the Binal and Shili streams, the Eonain 
forest : around the head of the Dharagadh, the Tutwa Maura and 
Lakhau forests, and to the west of them the Kathian, Eoti and Panch 
Koti forests. To the west of the Tons is rhe Murach forest. But 
besides these, large forests of oak, fir, spruce and scattered patches 
of deodar fringe all the ridges, and clothe the sides both of the main 
range and of the lateral spurs, and to the south ear Ealsi are 
sal and less important subordinate species. Of the Bodhyar forest, 
Oolonel Pearson, Conservator, wrote in 1869 : The basin or valley 
in horizontal area may perhaps be about two miles in width by 
one in depth ; but the numerous ravines and spurs with run down 
from the main ridge must give a much larger superficial area of 
forest. The rocks are limestones, and very precipitous, and the 
ravines are full of a rich deposit of decayed vegetable matter, in 
which the deodar seems to spring up with great vigour wherever ^ 
has a chance, and thousands upon thousands of young seedlings may- 
be seen coming up, literally as thick as corn in a field/’ But, except 
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in places where the forest had been closed, the seedlings were not per- 
mitted to come to maturity, as many hundreds of sheep from the 
neighbouring Tillages came to graze, and by nibbling off the heads 
of the young shoots, reduced them to the condition of furze bushes. 
Bodhyar has been closed to grazing for about 35 years. It is a 
particularly pure piece of deodar forest, largely the result of 
planting in the last 20 years. 

Mashak is situated on the north or opposite side of the main 
Lokhandi spur to Bodhiyar. The ridge itself on that side is covered 
with scattered patches of deodar, intermingled with cypress on 
the higher ridges, and firs (chiefly spruce, mixed with some* 
silver firs and chir) lower down. There are also oaks and 
rhododendrons. Mashak is a mixed deodar forest of purely natural 
origin. Eastward towards Deoban the forests get thicker, and 
numerous patches of deodar are found among the firs and 
oaks. All along, however, the spruce fir predominates. On the 
northern side of the main Lokhandi spur there is at Kanasar 
a little forest, the nucleus of which is round a temple in a 
beautiful glen, about half-way between Lokhandi-ghat and Deoban, 
overlooking one of the feeders of the Binalgadh. Immedi- 
ately above the[]deodars at Koliadhar there is one of the finest- and 
most noble forests of silver fir and spruce to be seen anywhere. 
The side of the limestone hill, covered with a rich vegetable 
deposit, is somewhat steep, and the trees are all giants; and 
the forest underneath them being perfectly clear and free from 
undergrowth presents a very noble appearance. In a few places 
some young deodars (of which species a very few old trees are mixed 
with the firs) are springing up under the shade of the silver firs, to 
the supersession apparently of the proper offspring of the latter* Ee- 
turning to Deoban, and following the main ridge northwards to the 
Karamba peak, deodar is found scattered here and there, sometimes 
in considerable quantities, especially on the west side of the range, 
and in the ravines, which are very precipitous, running down into the 
head streams of the Binalgadh, After running for about six miles 
along the east side of the ridge, a steep path leads down through 
a forest of oaks and maple, with some firs, to a spur running 
down from the main ridge between the affluents of the Banar- 
ga4h and Shiligadh. On this spur is situated the village of 
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Konain and around and above ife is a fine deodar foresl. Along 
the main range leading down to this spur, and on the grassy 
slopes which run up to the Karamba peak from its base, some 
exceedingly noble deodar trees are to be seen. These stand in 
clumps of five or six (more or less) in number, for the most part on 
little spurs or other places where a deeper deposit of earth remains 
than the steep slope of the hillside usually admits of. The deodar 
forest between Konain and Karamba has a considerable admixture 
of firs on the higher slopes, and kail (pinus excelsa) lower down. 

The destruction from burning the jungle for hhil or temporary 
cultivation has here been very great. Crossing the Shiligadh 
stream, and ascending by a very steep path the next main spur, 
which separates the Dharagadh valley from that of the Shiligadh, 
and the pargana of Jaunsar from Bawar, the forests at the head 
ofthe Dharagadh, known by the names of Tutwa and Lakhau, 
are entered. These are the finest and most extensive of all the 
deodar forests in the pargana. 

The forests in the hill portion of the district were until History. 
1860 much neglected. Little or no restrictions were placed 
upon their utilization by the surrounding villages. In 1860, 
however the title of the Government to aU waste lands was 
formally declared at the settlement* and the forests over which 
each hhat or group of villages had rights were roughly delim- 
ited. These rights consisted of grazing, collecting dry wood 
for fuel and cutting timber for domestic or agricultural pur- 
poses. Forest conservancy may be said to have commenced 
in Jaunsar-Bawar when Mr. F. Williams, Commissioner of Meerut, 
was appointed Conservator of Forests for his division. In 1863 
it was ordered t that no wooded land in the possession of 
the Government should be alienated without reference to the 
forest department. In June 1863 the Jaunsar forests were 
inspected by Mr. (afterwards Sir D.) Brandis, in company 
with Mr. Williams and Mr. MelviU, the Superintendent of the 
Dun. ■ '■ 

♦Some of tiie my anas or iieadmen at first refused to accept tfie settlement 
unless they were giTen absolnte control over the forests : but, finding opposi- 
tion nseless, gaye in. 

fG. 0. no. 146H., dated the 15th August 1863. 
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In 1864 the Oommissioiier’s proposals regarding the Jannsar 
forests were approved,^ The cutting of deodar was forbidden. 
Building timber was not to be taken except with the permission 
of the deputy conservator and in localities approved by him. In 
1865 Mr, Williams discovered that the forests were being com- 
mercially exploited by the people : this he prohibited. No regular 
conservancy establishment was maintained, with the result that 
his orders — except in the case of deodar — had little effect. In 1868 
Colonel G. F, Pearson, M.S.O., was appointed Conservator of 
Forests for the North-West Provinces, and the rules began to be 
more stringently enforced. In 1869 Sir W. Muir, Lieutenant- 
Governor, directed three classes of forests to be formed. The first 
class was denominated closed government forests : they consisted 
chiefly of deodar. In these the villagers were allowed no rights 
whatever. The second class was open government forests. These 
contained mixed trees : the villagers were allowed rights of fuel 
and grazing, and on certain conditions building timber. With 
the permission of the department they might also extend cultiva- 
tion into the forests. The third class was made over entirely 
to the villagers for their own use, with the reservation of the 
Government’s superior right, that is to say, sale or ahenation of 
forest land was forbidden. The third class included all waste land 
lying outside forests of the first and second classes. These orders 
were carried into effect in 1872, when the demarcation of the 
forests was completed by the Superintendent of the Dun and the 
Forest OjBficer. 

Later^ however, Sir W. Muir toured through the pargana and 
in deference to the complaints of the people modified to some extent 
the rules for forests of the second class and made over those of the 
third class to the people absolutely. He also ordered that any 
waste land, ever likely to be wanted by the department, should be 
demarcated and taken over at once. The result of the demarca- 
tion showed 15,718 acres of first class forests, 76,559 acres of 
second class forests and 165,575 acres of third class or village 
forest. 

The third class forests have been much diminished since they 
were made over to the zamindars. This is partly due to the 


* Gr, 0, no. 12^ of 6tii May 1864. 
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natural recklessness of the hill villager in dealing with timber, 
and partly to a fear that if the forests are maincained in good con- 
dition the forest department might be tempted to take them 
over. A few of the more intelligent headmen have started forest 
conservancy in their hhats, but the majority are afraid to do 
so. 

The rights of the villagers in second class forests have never EigMs. 
been the subject of a regular forest settlement, conducted under 
the provisions of chapter II of the Forest Act. They are enumer- 
ated in the forest clauses of the record of rights drawn up for each 
khat in 1873 by Mr. Ross, but have been considerably modified 
by agreements or executive orders of a later date. 

Each khat receives from the second class forest a definite 
amount of timber including ringals and torchwood annually instead 
of the undefined amount which the record-of-rights originally 
granted to it {v. G. 0. 21 of the 9th January 1879). The 
villagers have the right of taking dry wood for fuel for their own 
use from second class forests. They can graze their animals in 
the second class forests situated in their own Mais and also under 
certain conditions in those situated in other khats. The working 
plan drawn up by Mr. Clutterbuek in 1901 provides for the regular 
opening and closing of compartments in rotation, but before any 
block can be closed one month’s notice must be given to the villagers 
affected and the Superintendent’s sanction must be obtained. If 
the villagers consider that insufficient provision has been made 
for their grazing, they can appeal to the Superintendent, who can 
veto the proposed closure. In the original record-of-rights no limit 
was fixed to the head of cattle that might be grazed. In 1887-89, 
at the instance of the forest department, an enumeration of the 
villagers’ cattle was carried out, and the numbers which each village 
might graze was definitely fixed (u. G. O, no. 261/F-610— 29, 
dated the 2nd April 1889). No effect was given to these orders 
till 1902, and the question of their modification, with the object of 
abolishing the annual census they entail, is now under discussion. 

The villagers exercise other minor rights over grass, dead leaves 
for litter, building stones, ringffis and the like. The department 
also allows the villagers to lop trees for fodder and to cut certain 
shrubs for fences. 
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In the original wajih-vX-arz it is not stated that any permission 
is required from the forest department for the lopping of green 
trees for fodder. The matter was referred to the Government in 
1903-04, which decided * that the forest department had the 
right to regulate lopping and directed that the record-of-rights 
should be so amended as to make this clear to the people. The 
actual amendment introduced into the record-of-rights by the 
district authorities was scarcely as explicit as it might have been 
and many of the saydnas still contend that they are entitled to 
lop for their reasonable requirements without permission of the 
forest department. The cutting of inferior species of trees for 
hedging purposes and the breaking up of new land in the forest 
are acts which can only be done with the permission of the forest 
oflScer. 

The forests of Jaunsar-Bawar may conveniently be divided 
into four zones. The first or sub-tropical includes only the Kalsi 
forests which occupy the slopes near the Tons-Jamna junction up 
to about 4,000 feet elevation. Sal is the most important species 
though it occurs only on a comparatively small area and attains 
to no great size. The remaining miscellaneous species — technically 
known as hvbkat — are of but little value except in so far as they^ 
constitute the fuel supply of the Chakrata cantonment. 

The second or temperate zone extends from 3,000 feet to 6,500 
feet elevation. Ghir (pinus longifolia) is found throughout this 
zone on suitable aspects. In the lower half of the zone it is 
generally pure ; but in the upper half, specially on cold aspects, it is 
mixed with the han oak (quercus incana). Between 5,000 feet 
and 6,500 feet b(in often occurs, mixed with rhododendron (burans) 
and ayar (pieris ovalifolia)^ and without chir. 

The third and most valuable zone extends from 6,500 feet to 
about 9,000 feet elevation. Deodar (cedrus Libani bar. 
deodara) is found in suitable situations throughout. It is however 
irregularly distributed : in places it occurs almost pure but generally 
it is mixed with spruce (pecfea moriw(^a), fcaii excelsd), 

moru (querms dilitata)ybccn 9 and occasionally with kharshu (g. 
semicar pifolia) and silver fir (abies pindrow). Its favourite eleva- 
tion is between 7,500 and 8,500 feet. In many parts of the zone no 

^ G, 0. no. 636/XIV-77, dated the 21st Ko^ember 1904. 
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deodar is found, the other species aboYe-mentioned forming the 
principal stock generally as mixed forest but some times in pure 
patches. 

The Alpine zone occupies eleYations aboYe 9,000 feet. It is 
stocked with kharshu, oak, spruce, and silver fir in ever-varying 
density and proportion. The kkarshu pmtevs the warmer aspects 
and the firs the colder. 

The division of Jaunsar-Bawar is in the charge of a deputy 
conservator stationed at Chakrata, with cold weather head quarters 
at Kalsi. The division comprises five ranges, each managed by 
■ a forest ranger. The remaining conservancy establishment consists 
I of three deputy rangers and thirty-seven forest guards. 

All the local requirements of the villages are supplied free. 
The only marketable produce throughout all ranges is timber. At 
present only deodar, kaily chir, and, in the Deoban range, some 
spruce, find a sale. The Chakrata demand for fuel is also met out 
of the Deoban range. Eesin can be extracted and exported with 
profit from all parts of the pine forests. Export to the plains of timber 
is by flo^tion down the Tons, Pabar and Jumna. The timber is 
caught at Dakpathar boom. Thence it is rafted down the Jumna to 
Tajawala and thence by the Western Jumna Canal to the railway 
at Jagadhri or to Delhi, Deodar fellings are made on the selection 
system. Where deodar predominates it is felled in groups, but 
where it is found in mixed forest, by single trees : in the Ia( 7 fcer case 
openings around seeding deodars are made by felling trees of other 
species. The cMr forests are felled on what is known as D^Arcy's 
method of successive regeneration fellings. Both deodar and chir 
when not required for local building purposes are usually exported in 
the shape of sleepers. Efforts are also being made to start a market 
for spruce timber in the Dun, where it might be used for tea chests. 

Two turpentine stills work at Kalsi for about two or three 
' months each year. The resin treated is the produce of chir pines 

in the interior of the division. The average annual outturn is 
about 1,200 gallons of turpentine and 500 maunds of colophony. 
The factory is thus on a somewhat small scale: large consumers 
therefore prefer to deal with producers capable of meeting all their 
requirements : so that there is some difficulty in finding a market 
for the turpntine and colophony produced. 
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The habitat of the principal forest trees has already been indi- 
catted. The chief tree of the southern forests is the sal {shorea 
Tohmta). It clothes the slopes and crest of the Siwaliks and is 
the dominant species throughout the private forests of the Dun, 
and it is also to be foand on the foot-hills of the Himalayas. 
Beyond the Jumna near Kalsi it runs a long way back into the 
interior, extending far up the valleys of the minor affluents of the 
Jumna ; but the trees in this tract are never so fine as those in the 
forests of the Dun. The natives dislike the sal near their cultiva- 
tion, alleging that it introduces white-ants. Locally the sal affords 
timber for building purposes and for agricultural implements, and 
the larger trees are cut into sleepers or scantlings and so exported 
to the timber marts of the plains. Associated with the sal are 
found the hahli,^ gosam? haldu,^ sain^ and sandan^. The 
latter is in value second only to the sal. The hahli, called elsewhere 
the dhauri, yields a heavy tough though somewhat fissile wood : it is 
much prized for axe-handles, cart-axles and the like. The wood of 
the gosam is used for similar purposes : it takes a fine polish. The 
haldu is fairly abundant. The wood is yellow, moderately hard 
and even-grained. It displays no annual rings and there is 
no heart wood. It seasons well, takes a good polish and is durable,* 
though somewhat liable to warp and crack : it is therefore most in 
request for furniture making. The sain yields useful wood. The 
tun^ is found up to about 3,000 feet ; it is a valuable tree and its 
wood is especially prized by the furniture -makers of the plains. 
The chir^ is the principal component of the forest up to about 
6,000 feet, though it can exist up to 7,200 on a south aspect. It is 
usually found alone, for it appears to have the power of driving out 
all other vegetation from the tract it occupies. The chir yields a 
useful inside building timber in default of deodar ; while vast 
quantities of trees are exported in the shape of sleepers, and torches 
are cut out of the living wood. Trees are tapped for resin, which 
is distilled to produce turpentine. 

The^>a^^® oak, though it flourishes from about 4,000 feet upwards 
constitutes the bulk of the forest between 6,000 and 8,000 feet, 
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beyond the limits of the chir pine. The tree usually attains no 
great height. The wood is hard and gnarled ; it is used for 
agricultural implements and fuel, and it produces an excellent 
charcoal. The tree is common (within its habitat) throughout 
the hills. Associated with it is usually found the tree rhododen- 
dron useless except for fuel, and in damper situations the ringal 
bamboo. These flourish up to over 9,000 feet. The ringals are 
woven into mats and baskets, and are also exported to the plains 
to be made into pens, pipe-stems and fishing rods. The ringal 
occurs in clumps rising to about 15 or 20 feet at the apex 
and containing as many as one hundred shoots. Above 8,000 
feet the ban gives place to the hardier oaks the moru ^ (else- 
where called the tilonj) and the kharshu,^ The wood of these 
trees is similar to that of the ban, and is used for the same purposes. 
The horse chestnut and the sycamore also occur along with these 
oaks. 

The habitat of the various conifers has already been indicated. 
The most important of all is the deodar^ also called locally the 
kyun. Its wood has a high reputation for durability and power 
of resisting insects and dry rot. It is, where procurable, the most 
appreciated building timber of the hills and is in great demand 
for the doors and roofs of temples, being — as its name suggests —a 
sacred tree. The deodar is believed to be indigenous only west 
of the Ganges. The fine deodar forests have been much abused 
in the past but now no tree can be cut without the permission 
of the forest department. The hail^ or chil, the blue or 
five-leaved pine^ the mor inda^ or silver fir, the rai^ or spruce, 
all have their value as timber where accessible. That yielded 
by the kail is very good and second only to the deodar among 
the coniferous timbers of these forests. The drawback to it 
however is its knotty nature, since this species even when grown 
close cannot clear itself of side branches, which persist for many 
years after they have died. The resin surpasses that of the chir 
in both quantity and quality, but the colophony is inferior. The 
needles are eaten by cattle, sheep and goats, especially when 
young. The spruce grows to an immense size. Trees in Jaunsar 
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have been measured as much as 25 feet in girth and 215 in 
height : they would probably be 700 or 800 years old. The wood 
of the spruce is "used for tea chests and packing cases, cut into 
plants, or as fuel. Silver fir attains a great size, girths of 26 feet 
and heights above 200 feet having been recorded in the forests 
near Mandali : the trees were probably over 800 years old. The 
wood is not nearly so good as spruce, being shorljer in the fibre, 
lighter and altogether weaker. 

The remaining species found in the hill forests do not demand 
a detailed description. They are cypress, yew, box, sycamore, 
horse chestnut, walnut, wild pear, -holly, poplar, willows, hazel, alder 
and elm. 

The district appears to admirably adapted to the growth of 
aU the finer kinds of fruit, but it is a curious fact that fruit-growing 
as an industry has made no progress. A few ‘private persons, like 
Messrs. Mackinnon and Campbell have good orchards con- 
taining apple, pear and peach trees. Similarly in the Dun the little 
plots of gardens attached to the houses of the pensioner class 
are usually planted with mangoes, guavas and lichies. All the best 
fruit of every class is imported from the plains in the case of 
Indian fruit and from other hill districts in the case of English fruit. 
In the Dun and up to an altitude of about 3,000 feet in the hills 
the mango and jamv,n of the plains are very common. Higher, 
the wild apple, pear, medlar, cherry, apricot, plum and peach 
flourish. Oranges, lemons, plantains and pomegranates grow up 
to a moderate altitude in all the hill valleys. The walnut is 
found both wild and cultivated. Other wild fruits much appreci- 
ated by the natives are the cornel which bears a red coloured sub- 
acid pulpy fruit, two kinds of figs, the barberry, the rasp, the 
blackberry and the hazel. 

The district in the past must have been singulary rich in animal 
life, including game of all sorts. It has, however, for the last 
generation been very heavily shot over and the rapid extension of 
cultivation has greatly reduced the harbour once afibrded by the 
forests to game. Nothing but the most drastic closing of forests 
to shooting and the appropriation of spacious blocks as sanctuaries 
would restore the famous shooting grounds of the past. The 
elephant is found wild iu the Siwalik hills. In the past they 
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Mea t<?l^l^^iigp in pits, a most wasteful metliod, for not only 
themselYes often injured by the fall, but 
frequently lost in the pits meant for elephants, 
the elephant enjoys the protection of the Govern- 
ment and is never shot unless he be a rogue, proclaimed under 
Act VI of 1879. Kheddas are held from time to time under license 
from the Government by the Maharaja of Bahampur. The last 
khedda took place in the cold weather of 1904-05. Tigers are 
met with occasionally in the Siwaliks and Tirsal, and a few have been 
known to find their way up to the forests of Jaunsar-Bawar. 

Leopards are not uncommon throughout the district. Hyaenas 
are met with in the Dun, which of late has been overrun by wild 
dogs. The common sloth bear of the plains (ursus labiatm) 
is found in the Siwaliks and the lower slopes of the Himalayas. 

The black hesst {ursus torquatus) is not uncommon: his range 
extends from the highest altitudes down to about 3,000 feet. He 
is a good tree-climber and frequently plunders wild bees’ nests. 

His favourite food is however the millet known as mandua^ though 
at times he will, in default of more savoury provender, feed on 
acorns and other jungle fruit, and is even occasionally carnivorous. 

In winter he hibernates, especially in the lower hills, and is in fact 
rarely seen except in the autumn. 

Among the deer tribe the sambhar or jarao is the most widely Cervidae, 
distributed. He is found from the Siwaliks to the mountain 
jungles of Jaunsar-Bawar. The hill sambhar is a more massive 
beast than his plains congener and carries ve:^ heavy horns. He is 
however not easily brought to bag as his home is in the middle of 
dense forest where stalking and beating are alike difficult. The 
chital or spotted deer is the commonest of all its tribe : it is found 
only in the more level parts of the Dun and Siwalik forests, whereas 
the jarao more affects the hills. The chital ordinarily roams about 

in herds of ten or twenty. But with continuous destruction of 
game large herds become progressively fewer. Even in the thick 
Tirsal forest it is rare to come across herds of more than six 
or seven. The pretty little four-horned deer is occasionally met 
with. The parha or hog-deer is frequent near the Ganges khadar. 

In the hills is found the kakar or barking deer, about 
^0 feet high, bright chestnut in colour with forked horns 
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rising from long pedicles, Ife derives its name from’ its oy, 
wMcIi is like the bark of a dog, and is usually heard in the 
morning and evening. The upper jaw of the male is armed with 
sharp canine teeth with which it can inflict severe wounds. The 
musk deer is seldom found below 8,000 feet, and it is everywhere 
rare. The hair is very coarse and very brittle and the hind legs are 
longer than the fore legs. Both sexes are destitute of horns, but 
the males have long slender tusks in the upper jaw, sometimes 
three inches long. The musk pod is found in an abdominal gland. 

The gural or Himalayan chamois is found in the Siwaliks and 
the outer Himalayan range : it delights in steep slopes not too thickly 
covered with pine. It usually congregates in parties of three or 
four. The average horn measurement is about six inches. The 
sarao is somewhat larger than the gural, and is a strange uncouth 
beast. It is very shy and affects dense jungles clothing precipitous 
rocks. Its great accomplishment is the ease with which it can gallop 
down hill. It is found from 3,000 feet to 9,000 feet and is almost 
extinct now. It was never common. 

The wild pig is found throughout the district. In the hills it 
inhabits oak forests chiefly. The mongoose and hare are contined 
to the Dun, though stray specimens of the latter are occasionally 
found in the hills. The porcupine is found both in the plains and 
hills. Foxes are of two kinds : the ordinary small grey fox of the 
plains, and the large handsome hill fox. Pine-martens and otters 
cause much destruction among game and fish respectively, and 
the former has been known to kill all the inhabitants of a hen 
house in a single night. The fur of the latter made into a cravat 
is considered a specific against goitre and caps made of it are much 
admired, .Among monkeys are found the mischievous erubescent 
rhesus, and the Himalayan langur, a large and peaceable beast, 
subsisting chiefly on acorns and other jungle fruits. The caracal 
(Jelis cdTdcdl) or syahgosh is also found in the Dun, but it is rare. 
It is usually known as the red lynx. 

AU the birds of the plains are found in the Dun. Among game 
birds may be mentioned the black partridge, the grey partridge, 
the pea-fowl, jungle fowl, florican, snipe (four kinds), quail (several 
kinds), wood-cock, bittern, kalij pheasant, duck, teal and goose. 
Wood-cocks are not common. Among o^her birds worthy 
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of Hole ■' are the black, brown, and fisb eagle,.' the' tohuboH' 
vnllnre and seTeral other varieties— kites, hawks, adjntante Mid 
cranes. 

In the hills many well-known Enrojmn species are to be met ,, 
with: thmshes, water ouzels, yelow and pied wagtails, swalowsi 
swifts,, kingfishem, wood-peckers, cnekocB, tree-creepers, shrikes, 
robins, red-starts and warblers of many kinds. The kaHj pheasant ;.,,' 
is found np to about 6,000 feet : the cMr and koklas up to about 
10,000 feet. The habitat of the monal is between 8,fKK) and 12,000 
feet. Among partridges the chakor is very common and the peora is 
fonnd occasionally in denser forests. Birds of prey — -e^les, hawkSj. 
falcons and vuitnres— abound. 

Several* species of lizards are found in the district. The goh Beptiles. 
(varanas bengalensis) grows to 4 feet and more. The bloodsucker 
occurs in the hills up to about 4,000 feet. It attains a length of 16 
inches. In the summer the males have the body red, the head 
and neck yellowish picked out with red. Frogs and toads are 
common. The crocodile (magar) inhabit the Ganges and Jumna 
rivers and occasionally finds ite way. inland. Among snakes the 
most imposing is the python, found measuring 25 or 30 feet 
in the Dnn, where it is occasionally met with in the neighbourhood 
of the swamps. Of the rest, the commonest is the harmless rat- 
snake or dhaman of the plains : it grows to seven feet and more. 

The cobra is common : it is too wel known to require description. 

BusselFs viper is the only venomous viperine snake found in the 
district. It is common in the hills, where it attains a length of 54 
inches. The characteristic feature is a broad arrow-mark on the 
head formed by two pale lines from the snout over the eyes to the 
temporal region. The trimeresnrus monticola occurs rarely in the 
Siwaliks, and is one of the handsomest of the arboreal species. Its 
length seldom exceeds three feet, and it is easily recognized by its 
bright green colour and the great size of its head compared with 
its neck and body. The karait is very rare. The king cobra or 
hamadryad has been killed in the Eastern Dun. 

The rivers abound with fish. The Ganges and the Jumna contain 
some very heavy mahsir. The smaller streams swarm with Indian 
trout (bar ilius bola). Other genera of frequent occurrence are the 
ch^l, giri^ kalabana and the gunck or fresh water shark. The 
3 V 'T' 
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native anthorities enumerate in all twenty-four species. All classes 
of the people including Brahmans readily eat fish, which forms an 
imporcant adjunct to the ordinary food stocks. The common me- 
thods of taking fish are however uneconomic in the extreme. The 
mahsir swarm up the Asan, Song and Suswa to breed in April and 
like the salmon they push their way up to the most exiguous brooks. 
The gravid fish fall an easy prey to the poacher. They are clubbed 
or speared in the shallows : or caught in nets, in baskets, in tempo- 
rary cruives or by hooks fastened in great numbers to lines. 
Those that escape to perform their reproductive functions run the 
same risks on the return journey, while the fry are caught in nets 
of minute mesh. In Dehra Dun the mountain torrents when they 
burst from the hills have three or four different beds of which one 
only carries water after the rains. The poacher selects a suitable 
spot where two such beds are in close proximity. He fixes nets 
across the stream about a mile below the spot selected. The stream 
is then turned into the old bed : and the original stream is left dry 
except for a few deep pools, in which the fish take refuge. Those 
that attempt to escape downstream are taken in the net. The 
pools of the old bed are then taken in hand. The poacher removes 
all the fish he wants and leaves the rest to perish slowly as the 
water dries up. Dead fry to a depth of six or eight inches have 
been seen lying in the bottom of the pools. 

■ In 1867 the Dun Fish Protection Association was formed 
ty a few enthusiastic anglers. They wished to have prohibited 
the use of nets with a mesh smaller than IJ inches between 
knots ; dams ; and poison ; and they recommended that a system 
of licences should be initiated. The Government apparently 
sympathised. It claimed the right of user of the water in virtue 
of its supreme title to rivers and forests, but was doubtful if its 
rights included fisheries ; which it appears the zamindars arrogated. 
All the zamindars were then asked to subscribe to the measures for 
fish-protection advocated by the Government, and fair progress was 
made, but, as far as can be discovered from the somewhat scanty 
records on the subject, the European landlords objected. The 
Association apparently wished the Government to take over the 
private rights and then lease them to the Association, but the 
project seems to have failed. The only protective measure adopted 
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about this time was the imposition of an octroi duty of Re. 1 on 
every mahsir weighing less than 41b3. imported into the Dehra 
Municipality. 

The Dehra Dun Fishing Association was formed at Mussooree 
in 1887. The Association leases from the Siwalik divisional forest 
officer parts of the Song, Suswa and Asan rivers, for the use of its 
members, who pay an annual subscription of Rs. 15. Angling with 
rod and line only is permitted and mahsir weighing less than 11b. 
and Indian trout weighing less than Jib, are to be returned to the 
water. The Association maintains two fishing bungalows, one on 
the Song 1 J miles from Rikhikesh Road railway station, and the 
other at Kulhal near the junction of the Asan and Jumna rivers. 
The secretary considers that the preserved waters are now to be 
considered merely breeding sanctuaries : sport has greatly declined 
of late years, owing partly to the great increase of irrigation 
which has diminished the volume of water in the rivers to such 
an extent that good pools are very scarce, partly to the fact that 
there are several intervening stretches of the rivers held by riparian 
owners who will neither themselves protect them from wholesale 
netting and consequeht destruction of all fry, nor lease them to the 
Association. 

The indigenous cattle of the Dun are described as poor. 
Most villages maintain vast herds of cattle far in excess of their 
needs for field work, more in fact than even the magnificent pas- 
tures of the Dun can carry. They therefore seldom get enough to 
eat while for a month or two before the burst of the monsoon they- 
endure semi-starvation. In addition to these disadvantages the 
cattle are never stall fed and thus they contract disease from stand- 
ing out all day in the damp forests. The best of the plough cattle 
are imported from the districts below the Siwaliks. Cattle-breeding 
has been tried, but the result was not a success. The malaria "at 
the end of the rains is generally alleged to be the cause* ' 

But if the Dun cattle are poor, the hill cattle are popularly 
said to be poorer stffl. Small no doubt they are, but big heavy 
plough cattle would be ill-adapted to the conditions which prevail 
in the Mils, where, to exist on the rocky precipitous pastures, an 
animal must be as agile as a goat. It may safely be assumed that 
the hill cattle serve their purpose in the plough. The cows are 
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wretched milkers, and — in addition to their funGtions as the 
mothers of bnllocks— their chief rason de Stre would appear to be 
the production of manure. The cattle are usually kept at night in 
the goth under the dwelling house or in separate cowsheds. They 
are littered with oak leaves and at the end of the year, or possibly 
more often the shed is cleared out and its contents iaken to the 
fields. Fodder consists chiefly of grass carried in from the more 
precipitous hillsides by the women, leaves and straw. Salt is never 
given* The cattle graze among- the stubble of harvested fields, in 
the forests, or in village pastures. Fodder is seldom preserved, but 
hillsides that' are too steep for safe grazing act as a natural 
reserve. _ Surplus straw is stacked upon trees near the homestead 
and consumed as required. In the summer the villagers 
of the neighbourhood drive their cattle up to the great 
forests on the higher hiUs : there they make a more or less 
permanent cattle station, not leaving it until the rains have 
wall set in. A curious custom obtains with regard to cattle 
in daunsar-Bawar. The people buy bull calves from the plains 
and after keeping them for a season on their hill pastures 
sell them again in the plains at an enhanced price ; the bullocks 
are supposed to be hardened by their sojourn. In the hills as well 
as in the Dun buffaloes are kept as milch animals and despite their 
-unwieldy bulk they do not appear to find conditions uncongenial. 
Sheep and goats are reared in considerable quantities chiefly for 
their meat, of which all hillmen and most dwellers in the Dun 
gladly partake. The Jaunsaris also weave coarse blankets out 
of the wool. ' 

The use of ponies was unknown in the hills before the British 
occupation. The true hfll pony is rare. The ordinary inferior pony 
of the plains is much used both for transporting grain and other 
goods -to the hill sanitaria and beyond, and for collecting the 
potatoes and other valuable crops grown in Jaansar-Bawar. 

The Dun itself is not remarkable for its horses or ponies. The 
climate is however very congenial to them, and Dehra has been 
selected as the summer head quarters of the Viceroy’s stables. It is 
also the summer head quarters of more than one racing stable. 

The temperature of any given locality within the district 
depends very largely upon'its altitude. Greaf variations, therefore^ 
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are to be exj^cted in a 'districli which contains within ife limils the 
lofty peaks of the outer Himalayan range as well as the Dun with, 
conditions approximate to those of the plains. A second factor of 
hardly less importance is the rainfall, which in its turn depends 
upon the state of the atmosphere resulting from the nature of the 
country it overlies. The Dun might from its elevation be expected 
to enjoy a more temperate climate than that of the adjoining plains 
districts : and in point of fact only the months of May and June are 
at all oppressive. Generally it may be said that the climate of 
Dehra Dun differs from that of the plains in that its temperature 
is, owing to its elevation, lower, while the wooded range of the 
Siwaliks partly suppresses and partly moistens the scorching winds 
that blow during the hot weather in the plains. The climate 
therefore is very favourable and has made Dehra a favourite resort 
of retired English officials and other settlers. 

The order of the three seasons in the plains of Upper India 
the cold, the hot and the rainy is followed in the Dun and also in 
the hills. After the close of the rains at the end of September or 
beginning of October the sky is serene and the atmoapheretrans- 
parent. Owing to the absence of cloud and the rapidly diminishing 
proportion of water vapour, the air is very diathermanous, that is, 
permits the free passage of heat from the sun to the earth in the 
daytime, and in the calm nights that prevail at this season the 
radiation of heat into space goes on so rapidly that the earth’s 
surface and the air resting on it become very cold before morning. 
The months of October and November are thus characterized not 
only by clear skies and calms, but by a great temperature range and 
heavy dews at night. These conditions prevail through the greater 
part of December and towards the end of that month, and in the 
beginning of January the exposed thermometer sometimes fails 
several degrees below freezing. About the end of December and 
January and Feb ruaiy, however, clouds often interfere with the free 
radiation of heat at night, and the daily range of temperature for 
these months is less on the aw-^rage than that of November. Eain 
generally falls now, and the cloudy wrather often lasts for some 
weeks. Local tradition says the winter rains do not finally clear 
until snow falls on Bhadraj, a large hill rising immediately above 
the Dun tjo the west of Mussooree. When rain falls in the Dim 
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SHOW often falls at Mu^ree and on the Mils below it. After a 
heavy fall of snow the idew from the Dun is very beautiful Except 
on the tops of the hills, however, the snow soon melts and in two 
or three days disappears. Mr. Williams mentions that in February 
1814 snow lay on the ground for two whole days at Dehra itself,, 
and in January 1905 at the time of the famous frost several showers 
of sleet fell. It seldom falls lower down than Jharipani, the well- 
known resting place between Eajpur and Mussooree. In March and 
April the temperature rises rapidly, though the increasing heat is 
often tempered by thunderstorms. * During May and the first half 
of June the temperature continues to increase, and as the rains 
approach the range of temperature diminishes and for the last 
few days before the rains set in the nights are sometimes insuffer- 
ably hot and close. The hot winds which rage in the plains below 
were never felt -in the Dun until the last few years, when the tea 
plantations in the Western Dun have suffered from their influence. 
Except at the time of greatest heat a cool breeze generally comes 
down from the hills at night. In the cold weather months also 
there is less air in motion than in the plains, and the keen cutting 
winds which are sometimes experienced there are unknown. 
The climate of the Dun, though said by some to be relaxing, 
is pleasant to live in. The heat sets in much later than in the 
pkins, and never reaches the .same intensity. There is almost ‘ 
an English spring, and the rains are by no means unpleasant. 
As a rule there is a good downfall once a day, and the air is 
always cool. The marsh tract of the Eastern Dun is very feverish and 
the Mahras spend most of their time in lands or elevated platforms 
in their fields. Dehra itself is somewhat feverish in August and 
September, when the rains are drying up. But the inhabitants have 
themselves to blame to a great extent for this. The station is full 
of small compounds, which are planted with fruit trees such as 
mangoes and lichies. The free circulation of the air is much imped- 
ed and insanitary conditions are set up. In the existing state of the 
municipal law nothing can he done to remedy this evil. Still the 
fever does not assume the deadly form it has in the plains, and, 
m the whole, the extremes of heat and cold being much less, 
the dimste is decidedly more favourable for the health of 
Earoteans, 
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The climate of the Mnssooree range and the Jatmsar-Bawar 
parganais less constant than that] of the Dnn : a natural circum- 
stance in so diversified a country. In the valleys of the Jumna and 
Tons and their feeders, from March to the end of October, excepting 
during or shortly after heavy rain the heat is always excessive,. 

In the cold weather the climate is more pleasant in the valleys 
than on the hills except during or shortly after rain, when they 
are liable to be shrouded in heavy mist. In open situations 
above the valleys the climate is more equable though the heat is 
always excessive in May and June. From 5,000 feet upwards 
the temperature is more moderate, and above 6,000 feet the climate 
is European except for the solar heat. In winter the higher 
peaks are under snow — on a north aspect — until April. In Mus- 
sooree the thermometer during the winter sometimes records over 
20 degrees of frost and European residents are glad to resort to the 
less rigorous climate of Dehra. 

Lying between two ranges of hills and itself fairly well EainM. 
wooded, the Dun in most years enjoys a sufficient rainfall. The 
average annual precipitation is now however much less than 
it used to be. For the ten years ending 1897 the mean rainfall 
was 94 inches ; for the succeeding decade it was only 78 inches. 
Disafforestation and the extension of cultivation are possible 
causes, but a diminished rainfall has been observed also in the 
neighbouring hill districts. 

The local variations are great. The heaviest rainfall is recorded 
at Eajpur (108 inches) and Mnssooree (87 inches.) This is due to 
their position with regard to the outer intercepting range of 
bills . Dehra itself has an average of 70 inches in the year, Kalsi 
on the Jumna 62, and Chakrata 73. No rain-gauge station in the 
district reports a decennial average of less than 60 inches. This 
amount of precipitation is vastly in excess of that occurring in an 
average plains district, but it is not more than the porous and 
thirsty nature of the soil requires. 
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The cultivator in the Dun follows, broadly speaking, the methods Culliva. 
which experience has approved in the plains. The chief dififeren- 
tiating factors are that he tills a country with a colder climate 
and consequently a later harvest. His cattle are poor and feeble, 
and he himself is unskilful, and, by reason of the malarial fever 
prevalent in certain parts of the district, impatient of toil and 
hardship. The soil is also on the average much poorer than in the 
plains. The result is that cultivation in the Dun is on the 
whole less painstaking than in the plains : fields are not kept so 
clean, and the crop is therefore less abundant. The most 
important point of all however is that well-irrigation is very rarely 
possible owing to the extreme depth of the spring level f and the 
cultivator is accordingly dependent upon canals constructed either 
by the Government or by privat3 agency. The rainfall, however, 
is heavy and this fact to a certain extent counteracts the disadvant- 
ages arising from the absence of well -irrigation. 

The system of cultivation within the Dun varies with the 
natural divisions of the country, the class of the soil and irriga- 
cional facilities. In fixing rent rates, settlement oflScers have 
always been guided by these circumstances. The first found its 
expression in the formation of different circles. A village other- 
wise of undoubted fertility is much prejudiced if it should^happen 
to be situated in a malarious tract, or be liable to inundation, or 
to erosion, or to the depredations of wild animals. The impor- 
tance of the second factor is not less obvious. Three classes of soil 
are recognized in the Dun: these are, a good loam ; 

dakaTy a good clay 5 sankra, an inferior loam or clay of little depth 
and mixed with stones. These classes of soil are natural and 
are the result of the weathering of their parent subsoils. A fourth 
cla^ is also recognized: it is called by which term is 
signified the rich heavily manured soil, of whatever composition, 
surrounding the village site. 
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Throughout the district there are two harvests— the kharif sown 
ia Juno, or a little earlier in the hills, and reaped in September 
and October, and the rabi sown in October and reaped in March 
in the Dun, and in April or May in the hills. The chief crops of 
the former harvest are rice, mandna and jhangora or sonk, with 
the pulses urd and kulath. These are grown throughout the 
district. Maize is not uncommon in the Dun, being chiefly found 
in the baras or small plots of highly cultivated lands immediately 
adjoining the homestead. But the old custom, which provided 

thatacertainproportionoflandunder maize should pay no rent, 

is no longer observed. In the hills another millet, china, is a 
— ;jurite crop after a period of scarcity : it is one of the 60-days’ 
and therefore comes to hand rather earlier than the main 
e. 

Another important crop is tor which resembles the arhar of 
. plains, grown in the Dan and the lowest hills. It is as a rule 
ost luxuriant, but, unlike arhar, it is an autumn and not a spring 
crop ; so it benefits by the rain and, apart from this, it throws down 
long strong roots to a great depth. It is subject to a somewhat ob- • 
scure withering disease. There are numerous kinds of rice grown, 
both inferior and superior. Of the inferior class, the commonest 
kinds are arjuna and nahka. The superior qualities are bansmati, 
the best of all, ram jawain, nayadhan, transplanted and cultivated 
in small terraced and irrigated beds, called kyaris. The inferior 
kinds are sown in March, April and May before the raius, and are 
independent of irrigation. Gholai (amaranth) is peculiar to the 
hills, and is usually grown at altitudes beyond the upper limit of 
other kharif crops. The chief rabi crops are barley, wheat and 
mustard. The harvests become later as greater altitudes are 
reached. Thus at 6,000 feet the spring harvest does not ripen 
until May, and at 7,000 feet until June. Sugarcane is grown 
in the best eta of villages round Dehra, both in the Eastern 
and the Western Dun, in the triangle of rich land to the 
west of the Dun and occasionally in the submontane tract, 
but it is of no economic importance. It is often damaged 
by frost. Irrigated rice and wheat are certain crops. Even unirri- 
gated rice is seldom a failure in the Dun, unless it be grown on 
sanhra land; but in the hills it is considered rather precarious, and 
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tie ciJtivator is not disappointed if ie reaps an eight annas crop. 

On rich daJcar land, nnirrigated crops can stand long breaks in tie 
monsoon, bnt generally speaking nnirrigated crops are precarious. 

Tor and mandua seldom fail together ; if one fails, the other 
flonrishes as a rule. Field statistics for the Chakrata tahsil are 
not recorded.^ In the Dehra tahsil wheat covered 66 per cent.^ barley 
about 9 per cent., gram and other pulses 11 per cent., and oats, a 
crop of increasing importance, 7 per cent. Ofthe kharif crops rice 
covers about one- third of the total area, while mandua, til and 
tea combine to make up nearly another third. 

On good well irrigated land the standard rotation of crops is 
transplanted rice, followed either by peas and barley, or, if manure 
is available in sufiScient quantities, by wheat. Where the soil is 
poorer, but water plentiful, as, for instance in the khaclar lands in 
the river beds, a single crop of transplanted rice is grown. In 
the dry stony uplands of both parganas the rotation is, on manured 
land or where the soil is unusually good, coarse rice and wheat, and 
on ordinary unmanured lands tor, followed after a year’s interval 
by a double crop of wheat and mandua. In the very worst land 
the wheat crop is omitted altogether as a rule. The tor is sown 
because it has the property of enriching the impoverished soil, in 
addition to its inherent value as a food crop. 

The third factor is irrigation, the most important of all. De- 
spite the copious rainfall the soil of the Dun is so porous that 
without irrigation no good cultivation is possible. The Dun exhibits 
all the well-known characteristics of the Bhabar. Most of the 
streams dive into the earth at the foot of the hills and do not 
emerge again until they rea^ph the lowest drainage line occupied by 
the beds of the Asan and Song and Suswa rivers. 

Mr. Shore’s famous well near the Magistrate’s kachahri deserves Weils, 
some notice. When Mr, Shore was first posted to the district, he 
was informed that to sink a well was quite impossible. Almost - 
his first official act was to ask for an office establishment and money 
to make a well. Both were granted and the well, 228 feet deep, 
was completed at a cost exceeding Es. 11,000, Another well 
exists in the old Gurkha lines 175 feet deep. Both are now disused, 

Mr, Shore in 1827 reports eight others. Tradition affirms that 
Najib-ud-DauIa, the enlightened governor who administered the 
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Dan in the middle of the eighteenth century, sank many wells,: 

mosi however have disappeared if they ever existed.^ Wells are not 
used for irrigation purposes in the Dun except in one or two 
villa^s bordering on Hardwar. Drinking water wels are in use at 
Thajhra, Sah^pur, Fatehpur, Ajabpur, Majra, Eaiwala and a few 

other villages; also in the tea estates of Arcadia, East Hopetown 

and Mohkampur. ^ 

Ctoala. It is obvious from a consideration of the geological character of 

the Dun, which renders the profitable construction of wells impos- 
sible, that the very existence of all villages, except those near a 
perennial stream, depends upon the canals which intersect the 
valley. The Government canals, now five in number, present many 
points of contrast wiUi the great irrigation works of the plains, 
compared with which they are indeed the merest runnels. Pour 
out of the five obtain their supply from springs of local origin, the 
volume of which is proportionate to the preceding rains and 
snowfall on the Mussooree bills. A defective rainfall, while it 
increases the demand for canal water, at the same time dimini s hes 
the supply, SO that it is especially in years when irrigation is most 
urgeniy needed that the canals fail. Irrigation is from these causes 
erratic, having varied in recent years from a maximum of 23,306 
acres in 1902 to a minimum of 14,370 in 1905. Variability is, it 
may be said, in some degree the characteristic of all canal irriga- 
tion in India, but the smaller the capacity of a canal the more 
acutely the fiuctuation of the supply is felt. Thus, in July 1908, 
before the burst of the monsoon, the supply in one canal fell to 2 
cusecs, a volume too small for profitable distribution. And at the 
same time, such is the dry and porous nature of the soil, an 
acre of land in the Dun requires three or four times the amount 
of water that would' suffice for the same area in the plains. 

The rabi irrigated area is the larger, with a maximum of 15,300 
acres in 1902 against a mimimum of 6,484 acres in 1906, and it is 
the crop which is most affected by a bad monsoon, or a scanty snow- 
fall in the adjoining hills. It is also greatly affected by the late 
autumn and winter rains, as a few inches in September and the 
usual Christmas rains will enable the ordinary crops to be grown 
without the aid of canal water. The kharif area on the other hand 
fa EUle affected by the vagaries of the monsoon or snowfall. 

./I : V - : 
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Tlie value of tlie Dun canals is not to be measured only by tbe 
increased fruitfulness of tbe fields they irrigate. To many villages 
they carry down water in sufficient quantity for drinking purposes, 
though not for irrigation ; and so people are able to live on and 
cultivate land which would otherwise, for lack of drinking water , 
be barren. Again, a tenant obtaining three or four acres of canal 
irrigated land will cultivate ten or twelve acres of dry land ; but for 
the canal the whole would be left uncultivated. 

The earliest British administrators found the ancient Eaj pur 
canal in existence and soon turned their attention to the possibility 
of constructing canals in other parts of the Dun, In 1823, Lieuten- 
ant de Bude was deputed to make a canal survey with a view to 
the construction of new canals and the repair of those that had 
been allowed to fall into a state of decay. The older canals had 
been so grievously neglected that many villages, which had depended 
upon them for their water-supply, had been deserted by the inhabit- 
ants. ^ In 1826, a water-tax was imposed on the gardens of Dehra, 
the money so collected being applied to the repairs of the canal.- 
At the same time steps were taken to discourage the establishment 
of mills on its upper course, whereby the water-supply of the station 
and bazar had been seriously diminished. Later, under Colonel 
Young’s administration, Captain Cautley and Captain Kirke (also 
adjutant of the Sirmur Battalion) were placed in charge of the 
canals. Improvements and extensions gradually came into existence 
and in 1867, Mr. Daniell, the settlement officer, reported ^the total 
area irrigated by the Government canals to be 8,085>cres, and 
calculated that Es. 4,747 of his new revenue were attributable to 
the canals. By 1885 the Dun had 67 miles of canals, which had 
cost in aU Es. 6,36,989, and in this year ’^the] irrigated area 
was 12,553 acres; and the revenue they produced amounted to 
Es, 56,517, from water-rates and mill-rents. At the present time 
there are about 83 miles of canal in the Dun and the area com- 
manded is 42,784 acres, though the area actually irrigated averages 
only about 20,000 acres. As will be seen later, however, the value 
of these figures depends upon the meaning attached to the word 
*lirrigated/’ 

Starting from the extreme west of the Dun, the first canal 
is the Katapathar canal, so called from the village at its head, ^ 
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TMs canal is ttele^ susceptible to tte vagaries of local rainfall, 
for it taps fcbe Jumna witbits inexhaustible sources in the heart 
of the snowy mountains. This water-course, designed by Captain 
(afterwards Sir P.) Oautley in 18i0-41, was not completed 
until 1847, It irrigates the fertile triangle of land bounded .by 
the Jumna and Asan rivers, and the Sahaspur-Ambari road. The 
canal now consists of four branches, Dhakrani, Telpura-Fatehpur, 
Pirthipur and Lakhanpur, and the construction of two more, 
the Jiwangarh and Jamankhata minors,* is proposed* In 1896 , 
the canal head, which had been destroyed by a very heavy 
flood, was renewed, and at the same time a feeder channel from 
the Khaia river was made. The object in view was to 
obtain a temporary supply of water from the Ehala should the 
head works he agaiu swept away, but, as a freshet on the Khaia 
lasts only a few hours, it has never worked. The new head was 
unfortunately built too near the Jumna river and it was carried 
away by a very high flood in 1902 . The present head was bnilt 
in 1903 and, being a good distance from the main stream, it 
appeam to be safe ; but it is difficult to keep the supply channel 
between the Jumna and the canal head clear of d4bris, and to this 
end a scouring sluice and grill are to be laid down. The upper 
course of the Katapathar canal, that is to say the first 3 |- miles 
of it, is not in good case. ■ It is carved out of the almost vertical 
side of a hill, and the canal itself is lined with non-hydranlic lime, 
Onie material has been used in the construction of the aque- 

ducts and other important works, with the result that the masonry 
has perished. The consequent leakage is'lvery serious and 
amounts to 21 per cent, of the total volume. 

Proceeding ec^twards, the next canal, after an|mterval of about 
to miles, is the Bijaipur canal which takes off from the eastern 
Tons l»nealh the village of Bijaipur, It was designed by' Captain 
Cautley in 1837 to irrigate the triangular tract between the ;Tons, 
Ihe Asan and the Bindal river close to Debra, The work was 
commenced in October 1839 and finished in a year. All the waters 
of the Tons river are deflected into this canal, which bifurcating 
, : al the vfliage of behind the Debra cantonments, into 

two branches, the Kaulagir running south-west and the Kaunli 
trending in a generally southerly direction, irrigates the greater 
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part of the DeM'a plateau, the total area commanded being 5,303 
acres. This canal was in 1905 ’famished with new head works 
provided with sconiiag sluices and grills, and thus it is possible 
to maintain a full and continuous supply of water during the 
rains (when water is in great demand for growing the finer 
qualities of rice) while at the same time boulders and shingle 
are excluded. Before the new head was constructed, the supply 
of water was maintained by means of temporary dams thrown 
across the stream. These were washed away with every freshet 
and, while much recurring expenditure had to be incurred, the 
water supply was not regular. 

The earliest of all the Dun canals is the ancient Eajpur canal, 
taking off from the Rispana Eao and bringing its water along the 
crest of the water-parting as far as the town of Dehra. Tradition 
refers the construction of this canal to Eani Karnavati and her 
consort, Ajbu Kuar, who administered from the ancient capital 
at Nawada the sub-Himalayan territories of the rajas of Garhwal. 
Later, the work of maintaining and repairing this canal was 
entrusted to the mahants of the temple of Guru Earn Eai in 
Dehra. In 1817, Mahant Har Sewak claimed full proprietary rights 
over the canal, a claim which the Board of Commissioners, accepting 
the old tradition, disallowed on the ground that the Eani had 
lived previous to the existence of Kanak Shah to whom tile temple 
was originally dedicated. Later again, the ubiquitous Sirmur 
battalion undertook the repairs of the water-course. Originally, 
the Eajpur canal was designed to convey drinking water to the 
town of Dehra, and though later improvements . so increased the 
supply that it was used for irrigating a few village lands it now 
shows signs, according to the latest settlement report, of reverting 
to its ancient condition as an aqueduct for the sole benefit of the 
capital of the district, though now its water is used less for 
drinking purposes than for the irrigation of flower gardens, and 
lawns in the Dehra civil station, * The canal now consists of two 
branches, the Dehra branch supplying the town and civil station 
and the Dharampur branch, which conveys an inadequate supply 
to some villages to the south of Dehra. 

Beyond the Rispana Eao, on the western confines of the Eastern 
Dun, is the Ealanga canal, It Qonstructed in 1859-60, 
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and d6ri¥6d its BaniG from tliG proximity of its early head 
works to the famons Kalanga hill. Its new head works, con- 
strnefeed in 1907 after the pattern approved in the case of the 
Kafcapathar and Bijapur canals, are situated considerably higher 
up the Song river in Tehri territory. It irrigates a fairly fertile 
tract of country lying between the Song on the north and the 
Nagsidh forest on the south. The total area commanded by 
the main canal and its five branches is 4,494 acres. Much 
good work has been done of recent years towards extending the 
irrigation of the Kalanga canal, and it is now considered to 
be equal to any demand that may be made on it. In 1899, a 
new masonry channel was constructed with the object of tap- 
ping the Song in its higher reaches, and this project has greatly 
increased the volume of water delivered by the canal. In 1902, 
the Balawala and Nathuawala minors were made. Owing to the 
stony nature of the soil their development has been very slow, 
but they have done good service in supplying water for domestic 
imrposes. The cultivators at first refrained from using water for 
inrigalion. The district was being settled when the minors were 
made, and the cultivators hoped by this temporary self-denial to 
profit in the future by having their land assessed at dry rates. Th e 
area imgated by the two minors is gradually extending and now 
amounts to 716 acres. 

Next in order, after a long interval, comes the Jakhan canal 
constructed in 1863-64. It taps the Jakhan Eao, an aflauent of the 
Suswa, in the hills above Bhogpur, and irrigates the stony tract of 
land lying between Bhogpur and the north-west boundary of the 
Tiisal forest. The total area commanded by the main canal and 
ite five bmnches is 2,562 acres, while the maximum and average 
are respectively 1,978 and 1,498 acres. , 

II is not easy to determine exactly what the increase of irri- 
-mtm has .been during the last twenty-five years. At the. 
recent »ttlement the cand departme.nt figu.res showed a. decrease of 
3,414 acres. The settlement officer, Mr. Dampier, reported a 
d«5rea» of 7,399 acres or 41 per cent, during the period of the ex- , 
settlement. Comparisons are somwhat vitiated by the fact that 
the »ltlement year was abnormally wet, and very Httle irrigation 
wis found necemry. The methods of classification 
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adopljed at the present and the past settlement differed widely. In 
1884, Mr. H. G. Ross, the settlement officer, followed the classifica^ 
tion adopted by the Canal department, which regarded as irrigated 
all land which derives any water, however exiguous in quantity, 
from the canal. The expansion of the irrigated area was also 
temporarily arrested by the adoption of new water rates in 1902,* 
by which the rates for broadcast and irrigated rice were assimilated. 
This new schedule came into force just two years before the 
inception of settlement proceedings. Complaints were numerous 
and the enquiries made by the settlement officer led him to doubt 
whether the cultivator could with profit continue to pay the full 
water-rate for fields which get only an occasional sprinkling and 
therefore produced a rice very inferior to the bansmati and 
kaulpatas for which the Dun is famous. He therefore only rated 
as irrigated fields which had been effectively irrigated since the 
introduction of the new water-rates, and which were therefore 
certain to be irrigated in future. This difference in classifica- 
tion accounts for the greater portion of the apparent decrease. 
Apart however from the quesiion of classification, there is 
undoubtedly an insufficient supply of water in the Dun canals for the 
work they are now called upon to perform. The canals themselves 
have been greatly extended and improved of recent years. The 
more important works have been briefly described already, and in 
addition many of the canals have been remodelled on a system which 
it is expected will result in a more equable distribution of the 
water. It was formerly postulated that masonry distributaries were 
a necessity in order to prevent the very great loss from percolation 
natural in so porous a soil as the Dun. This theory has now been 
exploded by the experiments conducted by Mr. Denehy, the 
Assistant Engineer in charge of the Dun Canals. Masonry channels, 
unless lined with hydraulic lime and stone, deteriorate very rapidly. 
The country is infested with land crabs which, in order to get at 
the water, bore through the ordinary boulder masonry set in white 
lime. The rained channels are now being replaced by open 
earthwork channels with a reduced gradient of two feet in the 
mile and furnished with a series of small falls. The Kaknga canal 
and portions of the Bijaipur and Katapathar canals have already 
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been remodelled on these principles with the best of results, , But 
thongli a jnster distribution of the water has been rendered possible 
the SEpply has not been increased. The Katapathar canal is pre- 
judiced by ^ the nnsatisfectoiy condition of its upper course. A 
project for realigning and remodelling this at a cost of Rs, 3,00,000- 
h^ iK^n submitted to the Go¥ernment, For the Bijaipnr canal it 
was proposed to dam the river Tons above the present head 
works at a cost of some three lakhs ; this project has however 
been abandoned as not feasible. The waters of the Eajpiir 
:c^nal now rarely proceed beyond Dehra itself, and the rich 
and ancient viii^es at the tail of the canal are suflfering in 
consequence. For the benefit of these Tillages it has been 
proposed by Mr. Denehy to carry an additional supply channel 
from the Kalanga canal across the Rispana Rao. This project, 
which involves much diflicult engineering, would cost about two 
lakhs of rupees. , • 

The tracts outside the influence of the Government canals are, 
where possible, irrigated by canals made by private persons at their 
own expense. They are far too numerous to be dealt with indivi- 
dually. They fall into three classes — first, those derived from hill 
torrenlB like the Suarna, the 5?im Nadi and the Gahna Nadi : second, 
those fieri? ed from perennial springs ; and third, those derived from 
perennial rivers like the Asan, the Re, the Song and the Suswa. 
The first class are the least satisfactory. Dependent on. the rain- 
fall, the variations in which they faithfully reflect, hill streams cannot 
but be regarded as a precarious source of irrigation. Moreover, 
they are subject to sudden floods, which, sweeping down] their bed, 
frequently cutaway large slices of the rich alluvial land and destroy 
the veiy canals which they . are supposed to feed. The second 
daffi are more reliable,' their only drawback being usually the 
somewhat exiguous supply of water that they aSord, especially in 
the hoi weather. The' third class are usually not only .quite as 
gCKid as bus often better than the goveirnment canals.: They 
aSoni a more copious supply of irrigation to, the villages affected 
and naturally at a.loweremt.* 

Cultivation in the hill-tract of the Dehra tahsil and through- 
out the Jaunsar-Bawar pargana is of two descriptions — permanent 
^ re.port, G. B. Dampkr, 
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and inferniit'teiit. Mr. Eoss adopted a different classification | 
Ri:e is grown in terraced beds made along the edges of all rivers 
and tjt reams j but- seldom at levels over 3,000 feet, although some 
tcw are as high as 4^000 or 4,500 feet : another stjde, and the most 
general is that of terraces rising one above the other up the hill- 
side. AM these terraces have to' be supported by stone retaining 
walls varying frcuii a height of four to ten feet. The expense of 
making these walls is very great in time and trouble, because the 
cultivators make thi} walls themselves. A landslip or an extra 
!i *avy t'liunder-shower will sometimes wash away a whole 'hillside 
of these terraces, thus either ruining the unfortunate cultivator or 
involving him in fresh work for years to come. ■ Whenever 
there is any good land, these terraced fields exist. There are very 
many little isolated plots where fresh terraces can be made and 
cultivation increased, but within village bounds there is nowhere 
a block of good untilled land in one place sufficiently large to 
form a separate village. The third style of cultivation is carried 
out where the tops of the hills form small tablelands, round and 
smooth. Khats that have many such hill-tops are considered the 
most favoured : the soil is aways good and crops better than in the 
terraced lands.’^ The hills however contain very little naturally 
level ground, and terraced cultivation is therefore the rule. The 
fields are made by building up stones into a wall at the lower 
part of the slope and excavating ' the upper part until the whole 
becomes approximately level. As however the soil is very thin 
on most hillsides, the effect of cariyung out the whole of this oper- 
ation at once would be to bury the soil under the stones. 17 sually, 
a small wall is built up and a small excavation'- made - during the 
first ymr, the operation being completed in the course of' time by 
weather, tilth and diluvion from high -.r fields. Mr. Ross’s class- 
ification can hardly be called scientific. The rice lands are * in 
reality terraced fields capable of being irrigated, while he has 
ignored unterraced cultivation carried out on fairly steep hillsides, 
and called khil hitla in the Dun hill tract and khil in^the Jaunsar- 
Bawar parganat The' terraced fields are ' the backbone of the 
hill cultivation. As observed by Mr. Ross, the,. operation is extreme- 
ly costly and is generally assumed , to swallow up four years’ 
profits. Mr. Dampier remarks : .'‘ The fields vary in width. On 
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tlie top of Mil, or where the slope of the hill is gentle, the widih 
is coFisirlerahle and the terracing but slight. Where it is sharp, the 
width of the field is less than the height of the terrace that 
Support'S it. In some of the Malkot tillages the amount of labonr 
that must have been expended in producing a few square feet 
of level arable land .is ■ incredible. ■ These terraced fields when 
once constructed are very carefully looked after. They are lavishly 
mamireii and, when water is available, or i.n years when the rainS' 
are good, produce very fair crops, The additions to this perman- 
ent cultivation are necessarily small as most of the land that 
could be profitably treated in this fashion has long ago been dealt 
with.^' The intermittent enltivation consists of small p.afches of hill- 
sides cleared of shrubs and gr^s,. usually by fire, and, as the hill- 
sides are usually too steep for the plough, roughly dug over with 
an implement resembling a small piek-axe and called a Imikir, 
These patches are cultivated .for year or so and then, left fallow, 
both to recuperate ' and also for the sake of the coarse grass which 
they produce. cultivation ' is seldom manured : the land is 

considered to be sufficiently refreshed by the burning of the grass, 
and occasional scrub, ■ the ashes- ef which . are spread over it.. 
Owing to the slope of . the land the quantity of seed sown 
is small compared with .-that necessary in terraced ieMs. The 
great objection to this system of cultivation is t.hat it disintegrates 
the hilsides and causes slips, which often seriously damage the 
more valuable terraced fields at the foot of the hill. Its value lies in 
the consideration that,, unlike the terraced cultivation, it. .requires 
no initial expenditure of capital, and .once the seed has been, sown 
the land receives no- further -attention until the,: harvest is reaped. 

Agriculture here as- etewhere . is affected by three important 
factors : the composition of the ^il., the position of the. field, that 
S 'lo »y. ils height: ateve ^adevel and its aspect, and the irriga- 
-liona! facilities..: Upon the height of the field depends the season 
of and harvest, and, to a lesser extent, the kinds of 

crop that cari,be,.ms€d.. ■ The aspet is of still greater imprtance, 
for land with a north asp^t naturally retains moisture better 
than kad exposed to the continuous heat of the sun : while the sod 
not being ^so subj^t to the -force of the monsoon rains is usually 
iMeker and richer on the. northern slopes. Even where the soil 
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oa feli3 Eortliera slopa is ast-ually inferior ifes prodnctiYeness will 
still ia most casas be superior to that of the southern, slopes. 
Eecogniziag these facts, settlement ojBScers have never attempted 
any elaborate c!assificatio.n of the natural soils. In the hi.ll tract 
of the Dehra tahsil M,r. Dumpier contented himself with a single 
.soil class — biinhfa : where affected by its proximity to the homestead 
or the cattle sheds, and by consequence heavily manured, it was 
denominated goind and rated accordingly. 

Tiewed from the irrigational standpoint fields are divided ' into Irriga- 
four classes— 'terraced, levelled and irrigated land called kyari; 
not levelled or properly terraced, but irrigated, called singar and 
existing in a'few kkats only; unirrigated permanent fields called 
ukari ; and kML Wells do not exist. Irrigation is from canals — 
locally called kills — constructed in every ease at the expense of the 
zamindars. Water is carried often from immense distances and over 
most impracticable ground, from small rivulets or springs. The 
streams are dammed by means of temporary diagonal obstructions, 
made of stones and tree branches, which direct the water into 
channels carried along the contour line of the hills ide. The length 
of the channel depends upon the relative height of the field to be 
irrigated above the bottom of the valley and the fall of the 
stream. As the rapidity of the fall varies, generally speaking, 
inversely as the quantity of the water in the stream it will 
be seen that in the case of a large river the canal must be 
made much larger to reach a spot at a given distance above the 
valley than in the case of a small stream. As the amount of land 
in any given spot which could be irrigated by one canal is more- 
over, generally, comparatively small, there is no object in taking 
water from a large river, nor indeed do the cultivators usually 
possess the engineering skill necessary in dealing with a great 
force of water. A further objection to irrigation from large streams 
is that, owing to the difierence between their flood level and low 
water level, a canal has to be taken for a considerable distance in 
the earlier part of its course below flood level, and, as huge bould- 
ers are brought down by the- river in flood, the result is. . that this 
jKjrtion of the canal is often entirely destroyed. The Tons and 
the Jumna are therefore seldom or never utilized within the hills. 

A favourite stream for irrigation is one .about ten m,iles in , length, / 
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issuing if possible fron: high hills. This will contain a supply of 
water sufficient for the land cominanded and at the same time , the 
fall wil be sufficiently rapid to admit of a short canal. As the 
channel of the stream is scoured deeper and deeper by the annual 
irains it becomes necessary to *make the dam 'higher in order to 
rais 3 the water to the level of the canal, and finally the head works 
may have to be shifted higher up the stream : or, as an alternative, 
the irrigation is abandoned. Small kuU are sometimes taken 
along precipitous rocks in wooden troughs made out of the 
trunks of ehir trees. The same plan is adopted when torrent beds 
have to be crossed. Land is watered by the flow alone. Irrigation 
by lift is entirely unknown, nor are any mechanical methods of 
raising water practised. Many of the Jculs turn one or more water- 
mills during their course. These do not, as in Kumaon, pay any 
rent to the Government, though the zamindars occasionally exact a 
small ground-rent of Ee. 1 or Es. 2 a year on mills set up by people 
of other villages. 

Manure is usually applied to the land immediately before 
it is sown. Leaf mould from the forests is to a certain extent 
utilised, but the commonest form of manure is cow-shed litter. 
The cattle are bedded on dry oak leaves, which are removed with 
the droppings every two or three months and stored in a conveni- 
ent place. In the rains, dry leaves not beiag availabb, fresh oak 
or other leaves are used and replaced every two or three days. All 
lands are more or less manured : the only exception is in the case of 
iltil, already mentioned. 

To prepare the land for seed it is first of all ploughed, once in 
ihe case of coame kharif crops such as jhangora and mandim, and 
twice in, the case of others. At the second ploughing the manure 
is mixed into the soil, which is then levelled, the clods being broken 
with a long-handled wuoden mallet. In the case of the kharif 
eroja a vrooden harrow is applied to remove the weeds after the crop 
ha^ attained a height of four or six inches. Rice is usually first 
sown in beds and transplanted after the monsoon has broken. The 
fevourite irrigated rice of -the Mil is kcculpatm and some bammati 
in lower situations. The agricultural operations pursued in the Mils 
^ ^ not differ in most essentials from those approved by plain ' cul- 
llmtors. With Ms narrow fields, the Mil man is an . exponent,, of 
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close rather than broad cultivation, but he is less, siicceosfu! in 
dealing with, the larger fields of the Dun. The cattle are small' 
and, poor : not perhaps a serious disadvantage, because heavy 
cattle would be of little use in a region where khud- climbing 
is a necessary accomplishment, and further because the cattle in, 
the hills have comparatively a very much smaller amount of 
work to do than the cattle of the plains. They plough and 
harrow the land only and know nothing of drawdng carts or 
raising water from wells ; so that strong and valuable cattle would 
eat their heads off if introduced into the hills. Another point of 
difference is the greater necessity for heavy and persistent manur- 
ing. The cow-sheds are usually erected close to the fields to avoid 
the trouble of carrying manure a long distance. Everything that 
can possibly be converted into manure is turned to account. The 
stalks of manduay eholai and the like are left standing in the fields, 
only the heads being taken to the threshing floor, If fodder is 
scarce the cattle are turned in to graze : otherwise the stalks are 
ploughed into the land, Eice sthlks, and even beyond actual 

requirements, are spread out m the kyaris, burnt down and then 
flooded with water, the soluble part of the ashes thus being assim- 
ilated into the soil. This custom is by no means universal and 
only obtains where fodder is plentiful. 

In singar, where a one year’s rotation without any fallow has Eofeatiou 
been adopted, the kharif crop is mandiia or eholai and the rabi 
wheat, barley or tobacco. In ukhari land the ordinary rotations 
cover a period of two years. The standard rotation begins with 
mandua sown in May and reaped in October, The land lies fallow 
until the May of the second year when rice is sown, followed in 
October by barley or wdieat. For the standard rotation the village 
lands are divided into two parts : half is sown with mmidua and 
and the other half with rice. The first half then lies fallow during 
the rabi season and the second half is sown with wheat or barley. 

Next year the process is reversed. A second well-recognized 
rotation begins with til, followed by masw, then kharif pulses, and 
finishing with a period of five months’ fallow. 

The irrigated land (kyari) lying as it does at the bottom of a 
valley is as a rule the warmest in the village. Moreover, there is 
no risk if the rice is somewhat late, as it is protected by irrigation 
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against any damagawMeh might J befall late dry rice should the 
rains come to an early close. For this reason it is always possible 
in irrigated land to grow two crops, one of wheat and one of rice, in 
the year, and as the rice is a deep-rooted crop and the wheat a short- 
rooted crop while the silt carried down by the/cuJs constitutes in 
itself a dressing of the land, this rotation leaves little to be desired. 
Ihe wheat however is often not in itself very valuable, the land 
being too damp and cold for it; and it also has a prejudicial effect 
on the quality and yield of the rice, so that it is sometimes omitted 
iJtogether. 

The compounds of the less well-to-do settlers in Dehra and 
the lands of certain villages' near the suburbs of that town are the 
scene of the operations of an energetic body of market gardeners. 
The lands are all watered from the Rajpur canal or the Bijaipur 
canal, and the middens of Dehra afford a copious supply of manure 
of every kind. There are also market gardens as far away as Shahpur 
on the Dehra-Fatehpur road. The recent extension of Dehra and 
Mu^oree has given a great impetus to the industry. All manner 
of vegetables are produced. Potato cultivation in the Mussooree 
hills is an old established industry. It is said in fact that Mussooree 
owes its foundation to the excellent potatoes produced there, which 
greatly commended themselves to the Irish commandant of the 
Sirmur battalion in the early twenties. A high standard is 
maintained by the importation of English seed from timA to timA 
and the cultivators, besides supplying the Mussooree and Dehra 
markets, do a considerable trade wiuh the plains. In Jaunsar- 
Bawar potatoes are grown either on the high tablelands or on 
virgin sod. preferably near oak forests. The existence of the canton- 
ment of Chakrata provides a great incentive to the increased 
onitiTation of poteto^, and there is also a considerable trade with 
Saharanpur. The Jaunsaris in almost all cases require the whole 
oft their ordinary food crops for home consumption, and they there* 
fora ^ depend upon valuable crops such as turmeric, ginger, 
ehilhes and opium for.the payment of their revenue. Turmeric 
and ginger are the most paying crops in the whole of the pargana ; 
they are grown on the high hills and tablelands and also in the 
valleys where there is good irrigable land. A few square yards of 
temenc or ginger will support a whole family. OhiUies are grown 
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in considerable quantities all o¥er tbe pargana. Opium takes tbe 
place of' these crops in khats nnsnited to their cultiTation. If ' it 
escapes hah and severe thunderstorms it is a most paying crop, 
but it is very risky and requires much manure. Tobacco and 
onions are grown in small quantities for home consumption. The 
large sugarcane known as paunda, is not infrequent both in the 
Dun and the hills in favourable situations ; it is eaten in its 
natural state as a fruit : it demands careful manuring and copious 
irrigation. Indigenous vegetables are cultivated in all parts of the 
district. The commonest are the baigcm or egg plant, the mnU, a 
giant white radish, bhindis, various scandent beans and carrots. 
The arwi or ghniya is a very common plant in the Dun and the 
lower hills. Pumpkins and gourds of various kinds grow wild or are 
cultivated, and form a most important adjunct to the staple food 
crops, as they come to hand during the rather difficult weeks that 
precede the kharif harvest. Melons are planted in the Madara by 
the banks of the rivers in the Dun. 

Before 1840 a Government tea plantation had been started 
at Kaulagir near Dehra under the management of Dr. Jameson of 
the Saharanpur Gardens. The farm covered 400 acres of. good 
soil composed of clay and vegetable matter, with a slight mixture 
of sand resting on the usual shingly sub-soil. 

In 1851, Mr, E. Fortune, who had been deputed to China by 
the Court of Directors, inspected the Kaulagir estate. He reported 
the plants to be poor, the land fiat and unsuitable, and he con- 
demned irrigation, apparently on the ground that it is not neces- 
sary in China. The leaf, he said, was plucked too early, and the hot 
winds of April, May and June were very prejudicial to the plant. 
Nevertheless, the London brokers reported in fiattering terms 
on a sample sent to them in 1846. The tea was found to be as 
well made as China tea and similar to the blackish curled Tetsang 
variety. The smell was like that of China tea but deficient in 
fragrance. This was probably due to some defect in firing. The 
colour of the infusion was described as bright and good ; the taste 
good and strong. The expanded leaf resembled the finer teas from 
China. The aroma was like that of good CHfia tea: and 
the sample on the whole was declared to be as good as Chinese 
tea*' 
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It was doubted at first if the Dua tea could ever compete 
with the product of the Assam and Bengal gardens, which were 
situated so much nearer the Calcutta market : and it was there- 
fore hoped that it would in time to some extent displace the Chin- 
ese tea favoured by the people of Central Asia. 

Viogmm in the popularisation of the tea industry was at first 
very slow, and by 1817 only eight acres were under tea. The 
result naturally did not encourage imitation, but in 1853-54 four or 
five natives and three or four Europeans began experimenting in 
tea. The result was disastrous, for all failed ; and while failure in 
the case of the natives, who were zamindars, meant only a pecu- 
niary loss, to the Europeans who had sunk all their money in the 
venture it meant ruin. The causes of failure were various. The 
planters were quite ignorant of the nature of the tea plant and 
the treatment it required ; all imagined that they had merely to 
sow the seed and reap a golden harvest. Few possessed any 
reserve of capital sufficient to carry them over the years of initial 
experiment and loss : they could not subsist without an immediate 
return on their capital which was in the nature of things impos- 
sible. Yery large areas were planted in the period that should 
have been devoted to experiments on a small scale. None bad the 
least knowledge of the process of manufacturing the wet leaf. 
A few had engaged Chinese workmen, apparently with the idea 
that every Chinaman knows intuitively the whole science of tea 
culture. Another result of this premature boom of tea was that 
the crafty native planted his worst land with inferior tea-bushes 
and sold the resultant ” tea estate ” for a great price to the san- 
guine European speculator. Few speculators were however more 
Migime than Dr. Jameson himself. In 1857, he calculated that 
in the Dun 100,000 acres capable of bearing tea, 
which with* a yield of lOOlbs. an acre would produce 10 
milm pun* a year. 'By 1863-64, however, the. total area 
under m was only 1,700 acres and in 1872 the area was 2,000 
acres, with a total yield of 207,8281bs. Thus the average outturn 
per acre exceeded even Dr, Jameson's estimate. The govern- 
ment estate however continued to be worked with fluctuating 
suK»» for many years and, in 1867, when the industiy was firmly 
otablishwi, it was told to the Eaja of Nahan for ^20,000. By 
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1872 tlie tea indiistry had emerged from the clond of failure and 
suspicion that marked its earlier years, and with improved methods 
a ' market was obtained for green tea, which was sold on the 
spot to merchants from Kabul and Central Asia. Very ordinary 
tea now commanded a price of 13 annas a pound. The industry 
prospered greatly — so much so that the tea planters of that date 
complained, in a representation to the Government, of the impos- 
sibility of procuring sufficient firewood or manure, and some 
even asked for the extension of the Breach of Contract Act 
(Act XIII of 1859) By 1878 it had reached its zenith. The 
abolition of the duty on Chinese tea in 1882 was a severe blow 
to the prospects of the Indian leaf and about the same time 
the Central Asian market was definitely closed: and the tea 
industry now began to decline. In 1881 there were 87 gardens 
with 4,468 acres under tea, producing a total yield of 
868,8471bs. 

In 1907 Mr. Dampier writes : The industry has fallen on 

evil days. The average price has fallen from about eight annas a 
pound to a little over four annas a pound, and were the Commis- 
sariat Department to cease buying, the majority of the smaller 
gardens would cease to pay at all.” For the last few years the out- 
put has varied between 200,0001bs. and 180,0001bs.: the area 
under tea is about 5,500 acres. The plant -is grown on’ good 
manured land in either pargana but usually, except in the Western 
Dun, without irrigation. 

Cotton hardly deserves mention among the special products Cotton, 
of the Dun, though occasional patches are to be found in the village 

goind lands. 

Mr. Baker writes : Khea cultivation has also been tried in Bliea. 
the Eastern Dun. There is no difficulty in growing the plant, 

(it is found wild), but, in spite of the reward of £5,000 offered 
by the Government of India, machinery has not yet been set up to 
produce dressed fibre at remunerative rates.” In 1860 a large 
grant-— called the Markham grant — comprising 2,871 acres, was 
assigned to Captain Thelwall on a clearing lease. Captain Thelwall 
had 200 acres under rhea and spent Rs. 20,000 on machinery and 
other items, but could not make the venture pay. He blamed fever 
for his failure. 
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Hemp, like rhea, was the subject of early experiments made 
by Captain Kirke in 1840, which after a brief interYal of success 
failed conclusively. 

Colonel Rennie in 1903-05 attempted an experimental 
agave plantation on a disused camping ground at Mihun near 
Ambari, but the plants ware nearly all killed by the severe frost of 
1905 and the experiment was not repeated. 

The cultivators of Jaunsar-Bawar enjoy the privilege of culti- 
vating the poppy, unrestricted by the rules framed by the excise 
department. The earliest records show that poppy cultivation 
has probably existed from the days before the British occupation.^ 
In 1850 no restrictions had been placed upon the cultivators ; but 
sufeeqiiently they were ordered, in the interest of the revenue, 
to sell only to foreign merchants. In the same year, Mr. A. Ross, 
the Superintendent of the Dun, proposed to sell the monopoly of 
dealing in opium raised in Jaunsar-Bawar to a Kalsi contractor ; 
but the Government was unable to agree to his suggestion. In 
1861, Mr. Wintle, a sub-deputy opium agent, on leave in Mus- 
sooree, noticed the cultivation; he reported that the opium pro- 
duced was sold by the Jaunsaris to itinerant merchants, who in their 
turn disposed of it to the hill states. He suggested the extension of 
poppy cultivation into the Dun and proposed to post a sub-deputy 
agent at Dehra, In 1866 Mr, Sladen, the Superintendent, 
again raised the question, but the Lieutenant-Governor refused 
to interfere. In 1876, it was proposed to impose a licence fee of 
Rs. 2 an acre ; Mr. H. G. Eoss vehemently opposed it, chiefly on 
the ground that the impost would annihilate the margin of profit, 
and also because if carried into effect a revision of the settlement 
would be necessary. Since that date proposals, usually emanating 
from the excise department, have been made periodically for the 
pfoMMliog or regulating of the cultivation of the poppy. The 
W o&mm have in all cases set their face against any change and 
the Govemment has accepted their views. The poppy, they point 
oil, grows in places ciimaticaUy unsuited to ginger ' and turmeric 
and like them it is a crop on which the cultivator depends for the 
^Moneylopay his revenue. . The privile ge,^, of growing the. plant 
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unrestricfedly is Tery lighly prized by tbe Jannsari, who is most 
scrupulous not to give any cause for its withdrawal No case of 
smuggling into the plains has ever been detected : and the bulk of 
the drug is not consumed locally except as a medicine, its 
destination is the hill states, and the revenue does not suffer from 
the continuation of the indulgence. The area under poppy, which 
is grown in 14 out of the 35 khats, has not increased appreciably ; 
it is now 193 acres as against 185 recorded at Mr. Eoss’s settlement 
of Jaunsar-Bawar. The juice is collected in the ordinary way, 
and is not refined or manufactured. The drug is, therefore, 
very crude and not appreciated by the dwellers in the plains. The 
average yield is not large : it amounts to two or two and a half seers 
per acre, which gives a total annual outturn of about 400 seers. 
The Jaunsari sells it at Es. 8 or Es. 10 a seer, a fact which accounts 
for his refusal to accept the excise department’s offer of Es. 5 a 
seer. The Government has again renewed the privilege of the 
Jaunsaris in respect of the cultivation of opium for the remain- 
der of period of the existing settlement. 

Captain Hutton of Mussooree, in 1856, having discovered the 
existence of wild silk-spinning insects, invoked the assistance of the 
Local Government which, in 1858, proposed that he should be allow- 
ed to undertake the plantation of mulberry trees near Mussooree, 
His salary was to be Es. 200 a month, with an allowance of 
Es, 3,000 a year for three years to cover expenses. At the end of 
the term, it was stipulated, a full report should be submitted. 
These proposals were accepted by the Government of India iu June 
1858, but in 1859 Captain Hutton reported that the experiment 
could not succeed. He based his opinion on two grounds : firstly, 
the wild mulberry tree, propagated by cuttings, is of slow growth ’ 
and would require double or treble the term allowed in order to 
attain a growth fit to feed silkworms, while the quick-growing 
Chinese plant was not appreciated by bomhyx mori, the sub- 
ject of his experiment : secondly, the worms were wild and intract- 
able though yielding good silk. At the same time, though admitting 
the failure of his experiment, he advocated further attempts. The 
Local Government refused to sanction a further trial 

In 1863 Captain Hutton had been making breeding experi- 
ments with the hombym mori He noticed that wild worms were 
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mach darker in colour than domesticated worms, . besides being 
stronger and healthier. He therefore selected the darkest colour 
of his stock and bred only from them. In the result he claimed 
to have iinproYed the breed and agcun asked for goveriiment 
assistance, which was refused on the ground that the interest taken 
in silk in Europe was great and that' Captain Hutton’s esperi- 
m&alm had probably been anticipated : and, if not, that they were 
unim^rtant* It was probably at this stage of his experience that 
Captain Hutton wrote : Where the speculator possesses more 
money than brains, the best possible way to equalise the two will 
be to attempt silk cultiYation with Chinese worms in the North- 
Western Provinces of India.” 

In Dehra Dun the morus sinensis had been introduced from 
the Saharanpur gardens in 1850. In 1867 Captain Murray began 
experimenting with seed obtained from Bengal, He produced 3501bs. 
of dry cocoons and Bibs, of eggs. This poor result was due to 
drought and the lateness of the season when the worms were hatched 
out. But he had convinced himself that sericulture was possible, 
and, after 1868, he contented himself with merely maintaining and 
improving tds breed. His cocoons increased in size, and it is 
stated that he obtained 400 grains of silk from 300 dried cocoons 
weighing 1,740 grains. The silk was valued in Calcutta at Es. 18 
and Rs. 19 a seer. The colour and the quality were pronounced to 
te good : the thread was dirty and uneven. The yield is extraordi- 
narily good and has in fact never been surpassed. 

In 1873 Mr. H. G. Ross, the Superintendent of the Dun, took 
up sericulture with characteristic energy. He had been making 
snc^^ssful private experiments and had noticed the luxuriant 
growth of mulberry trees in the ■district. He proposed to the Gov- 
emment that he should' be allowed to start an experimental silk 
ten in order to demonstrate that cocoons of a superior quality 
■c^iuld be raised with profit in .the Dun. His proposals were accept- 
ed and -ha was authorized by the Government' to employ : two 
Be-Hgais skilled .in .rearing silkworms,' So great was thepro- 
gre» mfflie 1.1ml., , in 1874,, Mr. Ross was' able to report that in the 
opinion of the exprte. cocoons raised in the Dun for. .six years in 
aiicce^ion were as good as first class Italian, ■ He had ■ been able 
to tea market for Ms produce at Rs. 120 a 'maund as ' against 
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Rs. 90 Rs. 100 — fclie Calcutta price for the best Bengal cx^coons. 

Samples sent to Italy were faTOurably received and Signor Gavino, 
representing the Rubatiaos at Genoa, offered five shillings a pound 
for 10,0001bs. Further, a Calcutta broker having seen the eggs 
produced prophesied a diversion to the Dun ‘ of part of the trade 
in silk seed. The Government therefore, in 1874, sanctioned the 
opening of the Sericulture Farm, and Mr, Ross leased for five 
jeaxs a plot of 80 acres from the American Methodist Mi^ionary 
Society- 

A sample of the produce of the new farm was, in 1875, pro- 
Bounced by Messrs. Gillanders, Arbutbnot Co., of Calcutta, to be cultee, 
of excellent quality, with a yield twice that of Bengal cocoons, and 
in the same year Mr. Ross asked for the engagement of some 
Japanese silk workers. Seed from Japan was also received. 

In 1876 Mr- Ross, having left the most careful directions for 
the conduct of the farm, went on leave to England. On his return manage- 
six months later, he found his cherished project almost wrecked by 
his loGum tenenSi Mr. Barstow, who had allowed the mulberry trees 
to wither. Mr. Barstow even reported on 13th September 1876 
that the experiment was a failure and should be discontinued. 

Mr. Ross found that his directions had been neglected in every 
particular. Tha eggs hatched from the cocoons in 1876 were 
mishandled and all had died. A few eggs, which had fallen from 
them receptacles, were swept up from the ground and placed in 
a ghctr€6. There they thrived, and, with these and some seed 
imported from Italy, Mr. Ross made a new start. The farm, after 
this temporary set-back continued to prosper and, in 1879, tihe 
expjriinent was officially pronounced a success. The only object 
of the Goveriiment had been to discover whether the silk industry 
could succeed in the Dun. 

Proposals were now made by Mr. Lepper, on behalf of Messrs. 

Lister & Go., of Manningham near Bradford, to take over the gov- 
eminent establishment. Neighbouring planters had agreed to 
put down cuttings of mulberries on their estates, and Mr. Ross 
had already planted che road-sides and canal banks. The morus 
mibUicaidis was found to be the most suitable food-supplier for the 
silkworms. Mr. Lepper now proposed to introduce Kashmiris to 
teach the villagers of the Dun how to rear silkworms, but he 
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stipubted later that the Tillageis must return to him "all cocoons 
produced. It is an axiom of the silk industry that breeding by 
unskilful persons inevitably has the result of causing disease among 
the worms. Mr. Lepper agreed to bring out from Europe an 
experienced reeler, and he hoped to have 5,000 acres of land under 
mulberries. For the remainder of the season the government 
rearing sheds were made over to Mr. Leppsr, who now brought 
down his promised Kashmiris, four in number. It was decided 
to extend the industry into the villages ; three lakhs of cuttings 
were put down and the established plants delivered to the villagers 
Mr. Lopper took over the government sheds at Amliwala and 
els jwhere. Mr Lepper was a man of sanguine and liberal temper. 
He succeeded in popularising the cottage industry in a marvel- 
lously short time by paying for cocoons at a liberal rate 
and offering prizes for specially good produce. He now pre- 
pared to prosecute sericulture on a much larger scale. The 
government establishments he pronounced to be much too 
small for anything but experiments, and, in 1880, he began negoti- 

ating for a large grant of land for the exploitation of the industry 
The opinion of Mr. Buck,* the Director of Agriculture, who wi* 
a member of the committee appointed to settle the terms of the 
grant on the suitablity of the Dun for silk culture, may be quoted. 
Bfeheld that Mr Ross’s experiments had proved “that healthy 
sdkwonns ofagoodcla^can be successfully reared and that silk 
of a superior quality to any hitherto obtainable in the Bengal 
preadency ran be produced in the Dun. The advantages possel- 

conduced to these results arf two^:^ 

^ i ) That the eggs of the sOkworm can be sent to the nefeh- 
bounng hdls where the coolness of the chmate prevents their 

rtbt b tree grows, is too Lm 

for tbe Wealthy growth of the silkworm. 

(2) T^t at the period when young mulberry leaves are found 

md eggs brought dowi, to be hatched the cHmale of the Dm is 
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fide silk operations sball be commenced within five yeais from the 
date of signing the deed of grant. Bona fide silk operations are 
understood to mean the having not less than 5D acres of land 
nnder mulberry and the having spent Es. 4,000 on bnilding and 
on irrigation channels. At the end of ten years, provided that 
the grantees have ten per cent, of the assessable area under three- 
year-old mulberry trees, they may retain the whole ^ant on eon-- 
dition that they turn out not less than 100 maunds of green 
cocoon annually, ’’ and the annual production of that quantity of 
cocoon was made a condition to their remaining proprietors. Ocher 
conditions provided for the resumption of the grant by the Gov-- 
ernment on default by the grantees : the right of purchase at 
an upset price being reserved to the grantees in certain circum- 
stances. Mr. Lepper proved himself a capable and energetic- 
manager. He planted three villages on the estate, and built a 
wall to protect the mulberry bushes from the depredations of deer. 
He, like Mr. Ross, considered cottage cultivation essential to the 
success of the scheme ; he deprecated the introduction of direct 
management as costly and inefficient. The cordial relations that 
had existed between Mr. Lepper and the cultivators did not con- 
tinue after his departure. In 1882 Captain Murray became 
manager. He found himself compelled by the state of the market 
to pay only Es. 20 a maund for cocoons as against the Es. 40 
paid by Mr. Lepper, The latter price was probably not justified; 
but a judicious outlay of capital over the popularisation of the 
industry would have been profitable in the end. In 1883, the 
Superintendent was despondent of success. He reported that at 
the reduced price of Es. 20 or Es. 22 a maund there was no profit. 
The natives demanded not eggs but half-grown worms, while the 
mulberry trees were still small and leaf scarce. About this time, 
Mr. Lister himself paid a visit to the Dun and was so disgusted 
with Ae slovenly methods of the cottage cultivators that he intro- 
duced direct management. Captain Murray, in 1884, produced 
l,0761bs. of green cocoons out of ISJoz. of seed. This was a most 
creditable result, but he was di^harged a little later because he did 
not show the expected profit. He was succeeded by Mr. Herdon, 
The latter’s management was not successful. He began in an 
ambitious manner by layiog down a vast quantity of seed, withotit*-' 
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eoasideiing the amount of leaf aTailable for the food of the expected 
worms. The result was that he either starved his worms or squan- 
dered nifjney by carting leaf from distant plantations. His 
mulbeiry plantations were utterly stripped and many trees died. He 
erected an expensive filature for reeling the cocoons on the spot. 
When he left he was able to show 800 acres of mulberry and 2*7 large 
rearing sheds ; but his management had resulted in the sinking of 
more capital than the concern could carry, and^ worst of all, he 
dispersed the three villages planted by Mr. Lepper. In 1889, Mr. 
Farrant, the manager, was sent to Europe to learn the most recent 
French methods. But the venture was in a bad way and silk 
cultivation was actually pretermitted during the year 1893, It was 
msumed again later, but the outturn between the years 1898 and 
190k was extremely poor, and, finally, in 1902, the grant was 
resumed for default in respect of the clause of the deed providing 
for the yearly production of 100 maunds of green cocoon. Ohaudhri 
Shib Earn bought in as much as was absolutely resumed for 
Es. 25,000 and the grantees sold him also the portion amounting 
to 971 acr^ to which they were entitled under the terms of the 
grant. 

The venture never had a fair chance. To Mr. Lister, afterwards 
Lord Masham, it was a very unimportant adjunct to his vast 
business and, after it began to eat np capital, he was anxious 
lo get rid of it. He was unable to devote much personal attention 
to so distant an enterprise. The erection of the filature and 
the cemtion of cottage cultivation were false steps. Their result 
was foreseen by Mr. Ross, the parent of the scheme. It would 
probably have paid letter to have sent the cocoons to Europe 
lo be reeled. The managers were too frequently changed and 
loo liltle MperTised, At the same time, there were difficulties 
in the way of <x>tfcag8 cultivation. The cottagers were nnwflling 
tp, risk their money and labour in, a speculative, ..enterprise: 
the managers cxjuld not guarantee them a remunerative price for 
ihe cocoons they delivered. And it must have been difficult to 
, pfevent the cottagers - from retaining a portion of cocoons they 
hadreared for the production of se^ed :-a procedure which invariably 
Ws to deterioration if not . disease. At the same time, Mr. Ross’s 
experiments were conclusive only as to the success, which might 
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be expected to await cottage ealtivation ; and Mr. faster was 
probably ill-advised to base bis hopes of success under direct 
management on experiments devoted to an entirely different 
object. 

Experiments were made in 1898 and 1899 with the North “ 

- , . Jaiinsai 

China inotin antheraea perwgi by the divisional forest officer Bawar* 

of Jannsar-Bawar, In its native country it feeds on two oaks, 
querevis robur and quercus dentata and the problem was to 
rear it on one of the Himalayan oaks. The cocoons were received 
in December 1897 and sent to Ohakrata, many of the moths 
having aheady emerged in transit. Soon, one by one, they aH 
came out and, after pairing, the females began to lay eggs and, 
eventually, from these eggs worms hatched out in April and 
May. They were first tried at Ohakrata and fed on leaves of 
the ban oak, quercas ineana, and moru oak, quercua 
dilitata^ but they did not succeed on this food. They were* 
tried with the high level oak, qwerms semicarpifolid, which" 
fortunately seemed to suit them. As th3 temperature at Ohak-' 
rata was too high and the food trees too far away they were 
moved to Deoban, and after undergoing the usual moults 182 
of them spun cocoons. These were kept throughout the autumn 
and winter months at Deoban, and were brought down to 
Ohakrata in the middle of March 1899. One hundred moths 
hatched out between the 6th and 17th April, and eggs were 
laid shortly afterwards. These eggs were kept at Ohakrata to 
hasten the process of hatching, and as the worms hatched 
out they were put upon leaves of hharshu oak (brought down 
daily from Deoban) and were then transferred to Deoban them- 
selves. Six hundred and forty-five larvae hatched, out of which 
390 were still alive and healthy at Deoban on the 1st July, 
the rest having either died in transit between Ohakrata and 
Deoban or after arrival at the latter place. The experiment 
carried out showed that the insect cannot be successfully cultivated 
in Jaunsar except at considerable trouble. They do not thrive 
on either mormm ban oak and rearing them in the hharshu 
forests is never likely to be taken up to any great extent by the 
Jaunsaris on account of the distance from their villages of such 
forests, ■ ^ 
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The Dan and the hill pargana both enjoy an unusually copious 

rakfal, asd owing to their physical contiguration it is seldom 
that the monsoon is an entire disappointment. .In ad,dition 
this climatic adTantage, owing to ^ which complete faHure of 
crops has been hitherto unknown, considerable tracts of the ■Duii 
are insured against crop failure by the canals, and there has at all 
times been an abundant demand for labour on tbe tea plantations, 
at Mnssoorie and Xtandoiir, and in the forest department, 
while masons, carpenters and general labourers can command 
high wages in Mussooree and Dehi’a, consequent upon the sudden 
deTcIopment of the building trade in those stations. Owners 
of draught buhocks or pack ponies can make a steady income 
in ths transport of goods up to Mussooree or Chakrata. The 
district is therefore by natural and artificial causes very strongly 
insured against the consequences of a crop failure. The fact that the 
jhampanies and porters of Landour and Mussooree and the coolies of 
the forest department are for the greater part imported from 
Garhwal and the Punjab, respectively, is strong evidence of the 
material prosperity of the agricultural community. Occasionally 
or more su^rfiuous members of a large family takes 
service either in a hill station or in the forest department, but 
the motive is simply to earn enough money to pay the revenue or 
rent as the case may be. 

In 1861 the crops were poor, but the distress nowhere went 
beyond a scarcity, and the famine works on the road through 
the Mohand Pass amply sufiSced to meet the wants of all those 
needing relief. Most of the workers came from the Saharanpur 
and othor districts. 

In 1897 famine was declared in the lower hhats of Jaunsar- 
Bawar The needs of the able-bodied were met by tbe offer of 
work on a number of paths. These cost in all Rs. 8,537, of which 
3,324 came out of the funds of the district board, the Gov- 
undertaking the remainder. In all 37,361 units were 
relieved and Rs. 4,379 were advanced as takavi. No gratuitous 
wm' .■ administered. ■ . . 

The existence of scarcity was officiaEy recognized towards the 
end of January 1908 in the Chakrata tahsil, and, in April, 
in ttie hill md submontane portions of the Dehra tahsil. The 
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Dun valley itself was not affected. In 1907 a scanty monsoon had 
lesulted in a very unsatisfactory autumn harvest. By November 
the land was dry and thiraty, and many fi Ids would not admit the 
plough. Seed, whire sown, germinated badly and the rabi harvest 
of 1908 was a total failure. Naturally, those village in Chakrata 
which had had the worst kharif suffered most at the rabi. The 
provisions of the Famine Code were found unsuitable to the 
conditions of the hills. It was thought for one thing not desirable 
to collect large numbers of workers with their depeildants on 
large public works where arrangements for sanitation and the supply 
of drinking water would be exceedingly difiScult; nor was it 
expected that the hillman would work at any great distance 
from his home. The distress was met by the opening of 78 
civil works, costing in all Rs. 26,212. The sympathies of the more 
wealthy hiilmen were enlisted, and they readily offered all possible 
assistance. Practically all the works were in charge of non-officials, 
who received payments in advance, accounts being settled when the 
quantity of work done had been measured. The wage paid was 
found sufficient to provide also for the families of the workers, 
and gratuitous relief was granted to only 520 persons altogether; 

Iheir doles were also in most cases distributed by the aayanas 
of hliats or of villages. 

Some 30 years ago the Dun was more than self-supporting. Prices, 
so that there was little demand except in the larger towns for 
food grains. Pood produced beyond the immediate needs of 
the producer was therefore either stored against bad years or 
else sold at very cheap rates. The economic conditions of 
the Dun gradually altered— the result of colonisation and 
development, the expansion of Dehra and Mussooree md the 
gradual evolution of a population, partly at least industrial. The 
change is now complete and the corn lands of the district now' 
no longer suffice for the needs of the population. Imports from 
without are therefore necessary and in time of scarcity prices' 
rise enormously. A comparison between the present prices' 
current and those of the sixties is apt to be misleading. Tbe 
staple food grains are wheat, barley, rice (“ common ” and 
“ best ”) and •mandita. The average rate per rupee of each for the 
decade 1861 to 1870 was 19 seers for wheat, 27|-~seem for barley, 14 
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for coffliBOE rice, TJ for the besfc,aiid 23| for mandua. For the year 
1906-07 the arerage price of each was according to the season 9 to 12 
«ersj 10 BO 14 seers, TJ to 9 seers, OJ to 7 seers and 10 to 13 seers. 
1896-97 was in the plains a famine year — a fact which naturally 
drove np prices in the Dun. In 1904 the prices were 17 seers, 
25 ^rs, 9 seers, 6 to 5| seers, 22 to 24 seers ; and in 1907, another 
famine year, 8 or 9 seers, 13 seers, 6| to 8 seers 2| seers and 
15 seem. The recorded prices in the Jaunsar-Bawar pargana 
are still more deceptive : there, in the best of years, the ordinary 
knd-holding cultivator has little beyond his ordinary needs, 
the landle^ men, usually koltas or serfs, are maintained by their 
msLsters and the ill-supplied cultivator buys from the rare well- 
supplied man at prices much lower than those prevailing at 
Ealsi or Chakrata. The markets in fact do not exist for the 
convenience of the ordinary agriculturist, but for those members 
of society who have nothing to do with the land : . that is to say, 
the professional, official and menial classes. It would therefore 
be most misleading to attempt any conclusions from fluctuations 
in prices at the markets. 

Idbour is in a very strong position in Dehra Dun, and the 
labourer naturally exacts the highest possible price, which, in sympa- 
thy, with the rise in the rates of food grains, has risen enormously of 
late years. Some interesting facts are on record. As a result of 
his Jaunsar-Bawar ^ttiement operations in 1829, Colonel Young 
proposed to spend Es. 3,600, a year on road-making. The 
chauntras and syanas offered in exchange for Es. 3,000 to keep 
3(X) men daily at the work for a period of eight months: that is 
to say at a monthly wage of Ee. 1-4-0 each. This offer is probably 
not a trustworthy indication of the state of the labour market, 
for the construction of the road was to the advantage of 
the people and they were probably ready to serve at some- 
thing considerahly le^ than current rates. Also there are few, 
if any, free lahourem dependent solely on labour for tbeir sub- 
astence in the pargana. Labourers are either serfs of the zamin- 
dars or else poor cultivators who eke out a precarious livelihood by 
taking to odd jobs at dack times. The local labour market is 
thus precarious and irregularly supplied. / From 1822 .to 1824, a 
in the Dun could command; Is. 6 :a,: month, a 
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bricklayer Es, 5 a month., an adnlt coolie 1| anna*, and a 
boy coolie 1 anna a day. In 1829 coolies^ wages occasionally 
readied 2 annas a day. In 1872, an ordinary field-labourer 
was getting 2 annas a day or its equivalent in ^ grain and coolies 
2| annas a day. 

In 1886 Mr. Baker, the settlement officer, noted the wages 
paid on tea gardens. The season lasts from the middle of March 
to the middle of December and a large amount of labour is 
required, but the supply was generally sufficient. Many of the 
coolies were not natives of th^i Dun, . Men were getting two^ annas 
a day , women an anna and a half and boys one anna. The 
planters have recognized the advantages of having a large number 
of coolies ready to meet any call and they therefore let a consi- 
derable portion of their land to tenants who grow their own crops, 
principally cereals, Eents are pitched low, but the tenants are 
bonnd in return for this concession to work as coolies for fixed 
periods. 

In the forests, labour is supplied chiefly from Delhi and the 
neighbouring Panjab districts: but hillmen are now showing a 
tendency to take up the work. The ordinary rates are : for felling, 
one anna a tree : for sawing sal scantlings four inches by five 
inches, eight annas per score of running feet : for sawing metre- 
gauge sleepers four annas each. The unskilled labour is supplied 
by local as well as hill coolies who get a daily wage of three to 
three and a half annas. In fehe villages, field-labourers are nlmost 
always paid in kind : reapers are invariably so paid ; the rates are 
nominally five seers of grain a day for an adult male cooly and 
three or four for a woman. In Jaunsar-Bawar the supply of 
labour is as already explained small and travellers find volunteer 
coolies scarce even at the rate of four or five annas for a day's 
march. The fact that the day’s work often finishes up ten miles 
or more from the cooly^s home makes this form of labour 
unpopular. The public works department can however secure 
inferior coolies' labour at from 2^ to 3| annas a day. Work 
on roads is well suited to the genius of the JauDsari. No fixed 
task is imposed and the immediate supervision is in the hands of 
a fellow hillman -who shares his easy notions of the dignity of 
labour. In the Dun three annas a day is the current rate in the 
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district and 4 annas a day at Dekra. A mistri can command 
Es. 20 to Es. 25 a month, and a mason or carpenter 8 to 14 
annas a day. Blacksmith’s wages are somewhat higher. A syce 
gets &om Es. 7 to Es. 9 a month, sometimes more. It is 
almost impossible to get any servant, even a coolie, on less than 
Es. 6 per mensem, which is practically the Tninimnm y^a,ge 
of the district. ,Mussooree and Landonr attract a large floating 
population of porters and jhampanis. These are required by 
the municipality to take out licences and to observe certain rules 
regarding the rates of pay and the obligations subsisting between 
the employer and the employs. The standard load is however 
not defined. A cooly is allowed siz annas for the transport of 
a load from Mussooree to Eajpur, a journey which a strong, active 
man can easily perform twice a day and he often gets a few 
annas bakhshish as well. Within the municipal limits coolies 
working by time can earn eight, annas for ten hours’- work and 
a proportionately smaller sum fora shorter period. The work is 
therefore highly remunerative and not on the whole laborious. 
The coohes are for the greater part inhabitants of the surrounding 
hill districts and states, though a few come from Doti on the Nepal 
border. Generally speaking, the local hillmen confine themselves 
to the quick transport of dandies and packages of moderate bulk : 
the DotiaJs who are often men of enormous strength prefer to 
handle heavy goods, and therefore take much longer over the 
journey. The tea planters of the Dun being dissatisfied with the 
state of the labour market made an effort to have extended to the 
district Act XIII of 1859, the Breach of Contract Act, legalising 
^nal contracts. They were unsuccessful in their efforts, but the 
Act was extended to Mussooree and Landour in 1859 * and tn 
ChArata in 1869f . 

lie custom with regard to loans in Jaunsar-Bawar is thus 
described m the Dasiar-wZ-Ama^ ; » As regards interest the debtor 
has to ^ve eight pai-te seers of com at each harvest (called fei) 
or each rupee until the original sum is paid up. If the debtor 
Womes mso vent. the creditor takes the original amount and 
Jbregoes the lut or takes double the principal in coin. With 
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regard to fclie. grain debtSj felie custom is that for ” one , year the 
originai is .increasad by one-half, and in the second year the accu- , 
mulated amount or whatever remains unpaid of it is increased by , 
one-half in other words compound interest at 50 per cent, is 
taken, the deorha of the plains. But in the ease of insolvency the 
demand of the money-lender is limited to thrice the original 
loan. 

In the Dun there is no fixed rates of interest, 12 per cent, and 
sometimes le^ is common where the security is good. On 
the other hand, where the security is slight, the rates may go up 
to as much as 75 per cent., though it seldom rises beyond 37|. 

The standard measure of capacity in Jaunsar-Bawar is as in WeigMs 
Garhwal the patha, A patha of wheat weighs exactly two seers : 
rice about If seers. The standard of square measures is also the 
patha : as in the case of the measure of capacity the basis of 
calculation is the patha of wheat. A patha of land is the amount 
that can be sown by one patha of wheat. . Sixteen pathaa make 
one don and twenty dona one khar. 

In the towns and bazars of the Dun the ordinary paMa seer of 
80 tolas is used. In the villages the kachha seer and its subdivision 
or multiples are in use : it is half the pakka seer. The units of 
measure are the kachha bigha and biswa ; 5f kachha bighaa are 
equivalent to one acre. The pakka bigha is unknown. The 
chain of 22 yards is also used. 

The trade of the Dun follows two channels: fiirstly, between 
the valley and the plains and secondly, between it and the hills. 

The exports to the plains are principally timber, bamboos, lime, 
charcoal, catechu, fine Tim (hanBmati\ potatoes, tea, and mnnj 
and babar grass. In return the Dun receives hardware of aU 
sorts, cotton cloth, blankets, salt, sugar, food grains, tobacco, 
dried fruits, spices and sheep. All these again are sent on to tixe 
hills. I*rom the hills come coarse blanket^ (lohi), rice, ginger, 
turmeric, red pepper, ringal in various forms, pens, pipe-stems or 
fishing-rods, walnuts, apricots, honey, wax, lac, gum, resin, timber 
and potatoes. Opium from Jaunsar-Bawar is no longer exported 
to the plains. 

Lime is the chief export of the Dun, In 1908, 456,996 Expciti. 
maunds classified as stone and lime, left the district by the railway, • 
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aodj as the buiding stone of the district is not usually worth export-" 
iog, it may be assumed that nearly all this quantity was lime. • 
The local public works department rate is Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 for 100 - 
local (or 150 gOYernment) maunds. The trade is therefore very 
valuable. It naturally received a great impetus from the opening 
of the railway in 1900. The limestone is obtained by quarrying 
in a few cases, but generally speaking vast quantities of boulders 
brought down in the rains from the Himalayas are collected in 
the dry river beds when the floods subside. 

In the Eastern Dun stones are collected in a pit of about 1,000 
cubic feet capacity with a narrow sliding hole about 3 feet 
in diameter to admit air. The bottom is filled with common 
boulders upon which firewood is stacked, and the mouth of the 
pit is covered with limestones arranged in a conical form so as to 
allow of a draught of air passing through below. The wood 
is then set on fire and, as the heap sinks, fresh limestones are 
placed on the top. About 300 maunds of stones are burnt 
in each pit giving an outturn of about 200 maunds of lime. 
Thosj© pits are called Icwtlcos and each burning takes a week 
or more. 

In the Western Dun the process is rather different. Advant- 
age is taken of the high banks that bund the beds of the Tons 
and Bindal rivers. A semi-circular excavation is made in the 
bank and filled with limestone and fuel in alternative layers. Such a 
kiln is capable of turning out about 250 maunds- of lime at a 
single firing. ' 

Next in importance to Hme is forest produce of various 
descnptions. The methods by which timber is disposed of have been 
already described in the first chapter. Among minor forest produce 
the most important are the babar and munj grasses. The term 
babar is iadi^riminately applied to two different plants— erwuAo- 
wm, wbch IS a sedge and ischoemum, which is a grass. The fibre 
IS woven into string for charpoys or into ropes of larger calibre much 
appreciatedm the hills where hemp is scarce. Pulped, it is converted 
mto paper, ilunj is a handsome grass which attains a height of from 
eight to twelve feet. It is, like babar, used for the manufacture of 
;stri^. rop and paper. In addition, it is also woven into 
mttang, which is said to be capable of resisting the attacks of white • 
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ants. T1i 3 stouter stalks are, under the' name of sirki, used as a 
tint A for carts in wet weather; it swells with rain and offers 
an impervious surface. It is also used for the .manufacture of cheap 
chairs, stools and couches. Oharcoal, prepared from the coarser trees 
of the jungle, also finds a ready market in the plains. The fine 
kind of rice kown as bcmsmati is almost the only food-grain exported 
to the plains. It is much appreciated in the plains and is a favourite 
form of gift sent by sojourners in the Dun to friends and relatives 
on the plains. Turmeric, besides its use as a condiment^ yields 
a yellow dye and has also medicinal properties. Ginger and 
chillies find a ready market at Kalsi, the hillman often taking 
food-grain in whole or part exchange ; thence they are exported by 
road to Dehra and so to the plains by rail. The trade in lime 
and tea has already been described. Coarse blankets called lohi 
are woven by the hillmen from the wool of their sheep and goats, 
and those in excess of local requirements are disposed of through 
the bania middleman. In the upper khats most of the people 
keep bees, their hives being a mere hole in the house wall : they 
sell the honey and the wax. The -honey of wild bees is also collect- 
ed. It is dark-coloured and unpalatable, but is consumed eagerly 
by the cattle for whom it takes the place of the gur occasionally 
administered in the plains. Walnuts and apricots are grown in 
most villages and the produce is disposed of either to less favoured 
neighbours or to the shopkeepers at Ohakrata or Ealsi, A few 
fruit gardens in Mussooree do a fair trade in the produce of 
English grafted fruit trees, such as plum, apple, pear^ and the 
like, which are sold locally. The ringal is brought down to be cut 
into pipe-stems or reed-pens. The remaining export of importance, 
turpentine, is also a product of the forests : the manufacture has 
been described earlier. In return for these commodities, the Dun 
receives hardware of all sorts, cotton and woollen cloths, salt, sugar, 
food grains, tobacco, dried fruits aud live stock. 

A somewhat primitive form of barter exists in Jaunsar-Bawar 
hardly perhaps to be dignified with the name of trade. Special 
products of fortunate kkats such as oil-grains, spices, onions, and 
the like, are taken by others who need them on payment of ordin-* 
ary food-grains. The supply of salt, sugar and doth for one year 
is usually carried up from Kalsi, Chuharpur or Dehra itself by the 
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Mllmen who descend from their homes in the early autumn, bring- 
ing down for sale their own produce, especially the valuable 
revenue-paying crops already described-ginger, turmeric and 
chillies. These they sell or exchange for the commodities of which 
they stand in need. Every inhabitant of Jaunsar-Bawar performs 
this journey at least once a year and, when scarcity prevails, his im- 
ports include also food-grains, purchased for cash, and his journeys 
become more frequent. Oattle-dealing, which consists in buying 
and re-selliiig plains bull-calves, needs no further discription. 

Behra Dun is almost entirely an agrarian district. Its few 
manufactures are designed for the most part to meet local demands. 
There are three breweries which are described elsewhere ; they 
employ in aU only 169 men. The ffimalayan Glass Works were 
estabHshedat Eajpur in 1904 ; they went into liquidation in 1908, 
and have since been bought up by a wealthy Punjab merchant 
and a Dehra bania. They have again started work on a small scale. 
A number of Austrian workmen were imported to teach the native * 
theartofmidngthe materials, heating the furnaces, anneahng 
and glass-blowing.^ At the outset' the Company appears to have 
contemplated making various glass vessels, bottled and the like 
but the outturn of these articles was smaU, and, as it was necessary 
to tram the workers, the Company confined itself chiefly to the 
preliminaiy stages. It therefore taught its employes to make glass 
bnc^. These were sold to manihars who melted them and 
produced their well-known glass bangles. The causes of failure 
appear to have been weak European supervision, over estabhsh- 
ment,^ heavy capital outlay and slackness on the part of the 
A'lislnan workmen, ^ 

Thekt^t of all the Dun enterprises is the Sansa Dhara 
fcrnl Water Company, which is trying to secure a market for 

wa ra 0 the Sansa Dhara (or Sahasradhara) spring near 
^jp®,wlueh possesses certain medicinal properties. The Company 
m Its infancy and at present nothing can be said of its wo* or 

mills, and Seth Lachhim Chand, who trades under the title of the 
Himakyan Eice and Ofi Mills, has a very fair busine.. 

«nrkha,Amm, Grand Himalayan, Shri Swami, Dehra Times, 
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Mimooree Times and Mofassilite, Mns^oree Star and Mn^ooree 
Eeho : and five newspapers. Tlie Voice of the Dun, tke Mnssooree 
Times and fclie Echo are published gratis weekly. They are cheap 
advertisemeiil} sheets enlivened with local, political or social , news. 
The other papers are of no importance. 

■ Sahaspur and Annfield (Chuharpur) in the Western Dun, 
Raj pur, Doiwala and Bhogpur in the Eastern Dun contain small 
bazars, but the real mart for most of the Dehra tahsil is Dehra 
itself. The inhabitants of the south-east corner of the 'district deal 
with Hard war in the Saharanpur district. None of these markets 
have a fixed market day. In the hills Mussooree and Chakrata 
during the season, and Kalsi throughout the year, are the only 
markets. Kalsi is a much decayed town and has been practically 
superseded by the Nahan Maharaja’s newly established market at 
Chuharpur. Raj pur at the foot of the Mils was once a place 
of some importance, but it is now overshadowed by its neighbours, 
Dehra and Mussooree, to the south and north, 

A list of the fairs held in the district will be found in the 
appendix. None of them are numerically or commercially* 
important. The wares exposed are the ordinary pedlar^s 
stock-in-trade — bangles, armlets, combs, looking-glasses and 
the like. The largest of all is the Jhanda mela held in front 
of the fcemple of Guru Ram Rai at Dehra in Ohait. The fair 
derives its name from the huge new flag which is annually 
hoisted. The crowd seldom exceeds 3,000, of whom many are 
Punjab Sikhs. A fair in honour of Bharatji, the brother of Rama 
and Lachhman, is held at Rikhikesh on the Basant Panchami 
it is cMefly attended by pilgrims from Hardwar, and the concourse 
is never great. Another religious gathering of the devout, chiefly 
from Qarhwal and Tehri, assembles at RikMkesh on the occasion .of 
the Holi, and a tMrd is the Dikhauti occurring in April . usually. 
Some 60Q people collect at Raiwala on the Ganges in honour of 
the Basanti Devi : most belong to the Saharanpur, Bijnor and 
Dehra' Dun , districts. 

The communications of the district have vastly improved of 
late years. The railway since 1900 runs into Dehra itself, thus 
obviating the necessity of the long journey by road from Saharan- 
pur. The line enters the district by a tusnd near, Hardwar, , The - 
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intermediate stations within the district are Eikhikesh Road-j 
Doiwala and Harrawala. The original proposal was to carry the 
railway as far as Jakhan— half-way up to Eajpur, but, owing to the 
shforfe-sighted views of the Raj pur hotel-keepers, who petitioned 
against the railway being brought up so near to Eajpur and 
the outcry raised in Dehra about the destruction of the amenities 
of the station that would result from the passage of the railway 
through it, the line was never carried further than Dehra. 
This is BOW admitted to have been a mistake. Unless the Indian and 
Colonial Development Company are able to execute their project for 
an eieetric tramway from Dehra to Mussooree, it would certainly 
be desirable to extend the railway to the foot of the bilinear 
Eajpur. The engineering difficulties would not he great. 

The great trade routes connecting Dehra with the plains are 
the Eurki-Dehra-Eajpur-Landour roads and the Saharan- 
pur-Ohakrata road. The first was cleared and widened by 
Mr. Shore ahonfe 1823, chiefly by convict-labour. It enters the 
• district by the Mohand Pass, and thence descends by a moderate 
incline past ijsarori, a former outpost and toll-house, eight miles 
from Dehra. Thence up to Dehra the road runs over fairly level 
country as far as the Bindal river, which is now crossed by a bridge. 
It was formerly often a cause of delay to travellers by reason of the 
heavy and sudden floods which sweep down its bed in the rains. 
Above Dehra and as far as Eajpur, the road carries a very heavy 
traffic, especially during the Mussooree season. This section has 
been widened at great expense, but the surface is by no means always 
in good condition, nor is the road, though widened, broad enough 
for the traffic it has to carry. Heavy carts are often compelled to 
plough their way through the unmetalled berms of the road, 
and are responsible for the clouds of dust that stifle the 
traveller in the hot weather. At Eajpur heavy carts and carriages 
slop, hut a good bridle path bitiurcating at Barlowgan j brings the 
teveller to Mussooree or Landour, and baggage and heavy goods are 
transported either by special light carts on the: hill cart-road, , 
or by coolie or mules on the bridle path. 

> . The Saharanpur-Chakrata military road was the natural , sequel 

of the estahiishment of the cantonment in Chakrata, It was made 
in IStSf It enters the district by the Timli pass and, skutihg ' 
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the northern slopes of the Siwalik Hills, descends gently to the 
Asan Eiver which it crosses near Fatehptir. Thence it turns 
north-east as far as Kalsi. Here a fine bridge carries it across 
the Jnmna. From Kalsi the road winds up the Amlawa 
EiTer, which it crosses at Saiah, fifteen miles from Chakrata. 
The total distance between Kalsi bridge and Chakrata is 28| 
miles. From Saiah a bridle path runs up to Ohilmeri Neck and 
Kailana, thus shortening the road to Chakrata by some six miles. 
The military road was constructed at vast expense in spite of the 
vehement opposition of Mr. H. G. Eoss, the then Saperintendent, 
who pointed out most justly that for the money that was to be 
lavished on this road it would be possible to construct a railway 
into Dehra and a metalled road thence to Chakrata. His 
views did not find acceptance then but have been justified by the 
result. Since the Dehra Eailway and the rest camp were opened, 
practically all the troops come into Dehra and march from there to 
Chakrata. The traffic on this expensive road has therefore dwindled 
to the smallest proportions and a large part of it has been 
made over to the civil authorities. From Kalsi to Chakrata 
traffic has always been slight except twice a year, when the troops 
move up and down. And now that the railway has superseded 
the road as a means of communication with the plains the 
Saharanpur-Fatehpur section is almost entirely deserted so that in 
the result only the portion between Fatehpur and Chakrata is of 
any practical benefit to the district. 

^ The third connecting link between the plains and the Dun 
is the Dehra-Hardwar road. Formerly this road used to leave 
the district by the Motichor Eao and was not available for 
cart or carriage traffic. Mr. Shore, therefore, diverging from the 
old track at Kansrao, carried the road down the right bank of the 
Suswa river and under the shoulder of the Siwaliks above 
Hardwar. The bridge over the Suswa, at Kansrao, was swept 
away by a flood in 1874 and has never beon rebuilt. The road 
is metalled only for the first ten miles out of Dehra as far 
as Lachhiwala, and its utility is greatly impaired by the 
gap at Kansrao, The road has, however been to a certain extent 
superseded by the railway as far as traffic is concerned, but it must 
for many years yet afford the cultivator a cheaper form of <arriage 
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for his goods to aad from Delira thaa fclia railway. It also 
acts as a faeior road to the various railway stations en 

Touie. 

A road runs from Dehra along the right bank of the Asan Eiver 
as far as Eampur Mandi. It may be considered an extension of the 
Hardwar-Dehraroad. It carries most of the traffic of the Western 
Dun, and lies conveniently for many of the larger grants in that 
pargaaa. The chief villages which it traverses are Sahaspur and 
Fatehpur where it crosses the Chakrata-Saharanpur road : as far 
m the latter place it is raised, bridged and metalled tbronghout, 
and from Fatehpur to its termination at Eampur Mandi on the 
Jumna it is uninetalled and in indifferent order, especially near 
the Jumna. The railway as far as Dehra, this road as far as 
Fatehpur and thence the military road, form now the recognized 
way of reaching Chakrata from the plains. Some miles of the total 
distance can be avoided if the traveller leaves the road just beyond 
Dhaki about fi 76 miles east of Fatehpur and follows an unmet- 
alled road as far as Ambari on the Fatehpur-Kalsi section of the 
military road. From Sahaspur a sixth-class road (not metalled 
or raised but cleared only) proceeds north-east to Horawala at the 
foot of the hills. Thence a bridle-path ascends to Mussooree, thus 
aSording direct communication between rhe Western Dun and the 
hills. An alternative preferred by those living further east in the 
pargaaa is from Jhajhra to Dunga by a fourth-class road and 
thence up the hill. Dunga itself is connected with Dehra, ten 
miles away, by a sixth-class road. Eoads of some parochial impor- 
tance are that connecting Banjarawala village, about three miles 
south of Dehra, with Dharmpur, where it meets the Dehra-Hardwar 
road at a pint about two miles east of Dehra, the Dehra-Silakua 
road, running paralel with the Dehra-Eampur Mandi road, at a 
distance of -two miles from it, and ultimately joining it at Silakua, 
and the Dehra-Kaonli-Shahpur road, 

A broad forest road runs all tbe way along the base of the 
Siwaiiks from Asarori to Dharmawala on tbe Timli-Fatehpnr section 
of the^ Chakrata-Saharanpur road, passing the bungalows of Kar- 
wapam and Sabhawala. Karwapani is connected with Dehra by 
a smh-classroad which crosses the Asan by a ford a few miles north 
of bungalow- 
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Tlie importaaee of the railway to the' Eastern Dim has been {SJEait. 
briefly noted. Much " of this portion of the district iS' unfortunately 
severed from the railway by the river Song, bridged only a little 
way above Gohri. The Hardwar-Lachhmanjhula road is thronged 
durkg the months of April and May with pilgrims on the first 
stages of the journey to the Garhwai shrines. It has, however, little 
economic importance except so far as a certain profit accrues from 
letting out carts to pilgrims. It also aSords an outlet for the 
produce of the south-western pattis of the Garhwai district vrhich 
carry on some trade with Eikhikesh and Hard war. The road 

terminates at the Chandanawa Eao just above Eikhikesh : thence ‘ 
it is continued by a bridle-path following the right bank of the 
Ganges as for as Lachhmanjhula. 

The main routes to the Eastern Dun are a sixth-class road 
from Dehra due east to Eaipur, thence a sixth-class road running 
mainly along the bed of the Song to Thano, and from there acroi^ 
the Jakhan Eao to Bhogpur ; a fourth-class road from Lachhiwala on 
the Dehra-Hardwar road straight across the Song and Jakhan 
Eao (with a branch from Doiwala railway station) to the Eani- 
pokhri grant, and thence via Barkot to Eikhikhesh. The latter 
section is now being made ; it will be completed before the end 
of 1909 and will then replace the existing bridle-path from 
Barkot to Eikhikesh. 

Ranipokhri grant is connected on the north with Bhogpur by 
the Jakhan canal bank road and on the south with the Dehra- 
Hardwar road by an unmefcalled forest track running to Kansrao 
vid Galar Paras. A branch forest line skirts the northern slopes 
of the Siwaliks from Kansrao to Asarori, Baiwala and Bhopat- 
wala both on the banks of the Ganges are joined by another sixth- 
class track. 

The Chakrata military road and the Saiah-Chakrata bridle- 
path have already been noticed. The next road in importance is 
the Mussooree-Simla road. This leaves the Waverley road not far 
from the Oharleville Hotel. From the western boundary of 
Mussooree as far as the Jumna the road lies within the territoiy 
of the Raja of Tehri. The first stage is Sainji, nine miles, where 
there is a small inspection bungalow above the lower reaches of the 
Kimpti river. The famous falls can be seen from the road a few 
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milm beyond the boundary. From Sainji the road drops down 
k) the Jamna at Jalauta where a fine suspension bridge has been 
erect3d. Thence a steep climb of about a mile brings the traveller 
to the picturesque village of Lakhwar, six miles, where a new dak 
bungalow has been recently established. Thence the road winds up 
the ridge jmst Nagthat, seven miles, a district board inspection 
house, to Churanipani dak bungalow, five miles —a fine view of the 
snows is obtained from this point. From here to Chakrata is a 
distance of nine miles : the road enters the cantonment by Chilmer! 
Neck. Minor roads constructed in the famine of 1908 take off from 
the main Mussooree-Chakrata road at various points along its course 
between Laneckphwar and Chakrata. 

To tha north of Chakrata from Morrow^s Neck the road 
bifurcates. The lower Simla road follows a route through Jadi 
village, where there is a district board inspection bungalow, then, 
passing near Bodhyar forest rest house below Lokhandi Peak, it 
gradually drops to the Tons river at Sangota, 18 f miles from 
Morrow’s Neck. Another district board inspection house stands at 
Kawakhara, a mile short of the river. It then goes on through Jubal 
state and is, it is believed, in a poor state of repair in those terri- 
tories. This route is shorter by at least two marches than the other 
route by what is called the upper Simla road. This road passes 
through Deoban, 3 miles from Morrow’s Neck, then keeping at an 
average height of 8,000 to 9,000 feet goes along the main water- 
parting of the Tons and Jumna, passing close to the peaks of 
Bajamara 9,536 feet, Tarara 9,533 feet and Karamba 10,075 feet, 
At Karamba Neck it is usual to leave the Simla road, 13|- miles from 
Morrow’s Neck, and pass the night at the forest bungalow of Mundali, 
2| miles down the spur. The main road however passes along the 
ridge above Mundali and thence gradually falls to Jakhnilani, 
25 1 miles from Morrows’ Neck. Close to this road , half a mile 
farther on, is the Kathyan forest rest house and thence the road 
descends gradually to Tiuni on the Tons, 39 J miles. Here there k 
a suspension bridge and a forest bungalow. Thence the road 
fis3s after crossing the Tons to Pushrargadh and then leaves 
British territory at a point 43 miles. from Morrows’ Neck. An im*. 
poilant road, diverging from those above mentioned, is the road 
frem KailMia down Pathiadhar to Dungiaragadh and thence 
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over Ghom ghati and round by Nadh village up to tha main wafer- 
parting of tbe Tons and Jumna. It joins the upper Simla ' road 
at Lokar between Mundali and Kathyan. 

There is also a brid!e-road, much used in the cold weather, from. 

Saiah over Phedul and into the Tons valley at Eawanu. Thence 
crossing the Tons at Minus bridge it passes through JuBai territory 
on the right bank, entering British territory again where it crosses 
the Shalun river close to Sangota. Thence it runs to Tiuni, 42 
miles from Saiah, An important branch road also goes up the 
Tons from the 34tjfa mile on the upper Simla road and is passable 
for mules as far as Datmir village in Tehri-Garhwal, about 30 
miles Mgher up. Another branch road, passable for mnles, leaves 
the Simla road at Tiuni bridge and goes up the Pabar valley to 
Eoru and Hatkoti. This is the route to Simla that is usually 
taken. ' ' . 

The old Simla road runs along the crest of the Mussooree range 
past Cloud End up to the top of Bhadraj ; thence it drops very 
steeply through the hamlets ^of Baler to the Jumna, which is 
spanned by a small suspension bridge at Punaha. Thence the road 
rises almost equally steeply through the lower kha^s of Jaunsar- 
Bawar to Chakrata and so to Deoban. At Deoban there was a 
diJk bungalow since converted into a forest inspection house. 

From Deoban the old road drops steeply down Durani Dhar to Bined^ 
gadh. It follows this stream nearly as far as Bandrauli and then 
takes the Tons valley left bank across Dharagadh to Tuini. It is ' ' ^ 
little used as its alignment is bad and the valley it traverses is 
very hot in the summer. 

The pargana contains a large number of other communication^ 
made and maintained by the district board or the forest depart! 
ment. A complete list will be found in the appendix. 

The Dehra Dun district is unusually well provided with Buuga- 
bungalows. The district board now maintains only four staging 
bungalows— at Kalsi and Chakrata on the Dehra-Chakrata road and 
Lakhwar and Chauranipani on the Mussooree-Chakrata road. On 
the latter road there are also district board inspection bungalows^t 
Sainji and Nagthat. On the section of the road beyond Chakrata, 
and between it and the Sangota bridge, where it leav^ the district, 
there are disteict 1^ inspection bungalows at Jadi, about 
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nine miles from ChakraSa and at Kawakkera akoYe Sangota. 
Iiis|»ctioii bungalows belonging to the public works department 
ia¥e been established at Rikhikesh on the pilgrim road, at 
Asarori on the Dehra-Saharanpur road, at the Tons bridge and 
and at Sahaspnr on the Dehra-Rampur Mandi road and at Dehra 
itself. There are only, two district board inspection ' bungalows 
in the Dun, one at Kansrao and the other at Dhalipur on the 
lifer near Rampur Mandi There are canal bungalows at Ambari in 
the north-west corner of the Dun on the Katapathar canal, at Bhog- 
piir at the head of the Jakhan canal in the Eastern Dun, and at, 
Raipur on the Kalanga canal. The forest department have rest 
houses at Rampur Mandi, Sahhawala, Karwapani, Phanduwala, 
LachHwala, Gnlar Tappar, Parduni, Barkot, Thano and Kansrao in 
the Dun, and at Kalsi, Deoban, Bodhyar, Koti Eanasar, Konain, 
Mundali, Kathyan, Tiuni, Molta, Nadh, Buina Tach, Karog, Arakot, 
Chachpur and Murach. The bungalows at Thadyar and Ringali, 
although actually situated just across the border in the Tehri leased 
forests, are for all intents and purposes inspection bungalows for 
the Chakrata tahsil. The Military Works department maintain 
a dik bungalow at Fatehpur, and inspection bungalows at Kalsi, 
Saiah and Chakrata. The Oudh and Eohilk hand railway have 
an inspection bungalow near Raiwala, and the Dehra Dun Fishing 
A^ociation have bungalows at the Song bridge and at Enlhal, 
a lovely spot near the confluence of the Asan and the Jumna. 

The district contains only two ferries of importance, that at 
Gohri across the Ganges between the Dun and the Garhwal district, 
and that at Rampur Mandi on the J umna river at the terminus of 
the great west road. The latter alone is managed by the Dehra 
Dun district board. It connects the district with Sirmur territory 
mi produces an annual income of about Es. 600 . The larger rivers 
in the hills are bridged wherever necessary, and the rest are too 
small to offer any obstacle to- the traveller. 
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The People, 


F or informatioii on tliB snbjocfe of previous esfciniates we are 
indebtied to Mr. Wiliiams*s Memoir, He writes — • 

rough census taken immediately after the conquest set 
down the population at 17,000 or thereabouts. Another 
followed in the year 1823 giving a total 20,179, to whom 
Mr, Shore, writing in 1827, added 4,100 persons belong- 
ing to the Sirmur Battalion, besides 250 attached to the courts 
and jail, in all 24,529 ; without counting about 1,000 hillmen who 
came down every cold weather to seek employment, and as many 
more who come from the plains to cut bamboos and timber, to 
make lime or hath and for other mercantile purposes. He attri- 
buted the paucity of children to the slaughter of the adult males 
during the Gurkha invasion, and to the extensive practice of female 
infanticide, designed to save good-looking females from falling into 
the hands of the invaders. Hence the district was full of old 
widows and young unmarried men under thirty years of age. 
The only place then approaching to anything like a town was 
Dehra, containing 518 houses and 2,126 inhabitants. Guru Earn 
Rai had, says tradition, raised it from the rank of a village, 
whereas Jakhan and Nawada, once flourishing towns, had degene** 
rated into mere hamlets. 

In 1847-48 the population is supposed to have been 32,083, 
consisting of 23,390 Hindus and 8,693 Muhammadans. No census 
was taken in 1853. That of 1865 shows a total of 66,299 which is 
more than double tbe population estimated by Mr, A. Eoss, and 
more than treble the figures adopted by Mr, Shore, The large bill 
stations of Mussooree and Landour were however omitted from the 
above calculation, and Dehra is given as the only town in the dis- 
trict containing more than 2,000 inhabitants, 6,847, although 
Eajpur is said to have had a population of 2,285 in December 1865, 
while Landour and Musooree contained at the same period no fewer 
than 3,112 inhabitants : 311 Europeans and 2,801 natives. Strange 
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toaj, rn spits of increased traffie Eajpnr now (1874) appears 
lo haw a |K)piilatioii of only 1,959, Dalira numbering 7,316 and 
tbe two Mil stations 3,048.” 

In 1827 Major Young estimated the population of Jaunsar- 
Bawar at 23,228 souls or about the same as that of the Dun. 
Aaxirding to a statement quoted above, attached to Mr. A. Boss's 
reprt of the SOth April 1849 it fell to 17,278 in 1884 and rose to 
1 i,471 in 1 848, but the return published in the statistics of the N orth- 
, Western Provinces, gives a higher estimate, viz. 24,684. According 
to the census report of 1865 the population had then risen to 36,532. 

These calculations give totals of 47,757 for 1827, 56,767 for 1848 
and 102,831 for 1865, the first year in which a really accurate census 
was attained. The earlier figures are clearly unreliable, pointing 

they do to an altogether incredible rate of increase. From 
1865 onwards the population shows a satisfactory annual progress. 
In 1872 it was 116,945, in 1881, 144,070 and in 1891, 
'168,135. 

‘ The last census took place in 1901. The total population was 
then ascertained to be 178,195. The area of the district is 1,193 
square miles and the density of the population is therefore 149 
persons to the square mile. Thus Debra Dun is after the three 
Himalayan districts of Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal, the most 
thinly populated in the provinces. ■ 

Jaunsar-Bawar, with an area of 483 square miles and a total 
population of 51,101 shows a density of nearly 106, while the Dun 
hm a population of 127,094 spread over 710 square miles, a density 
of li & The proportion of uninhabited land is however very large. 
The forests, Government and private, occupy altogether 369 square 
miles in the Dun and in Jaunsar-Bawar : the former alone cover 155 
square miles. The present population therefore shows an increase of 
10,060 over that of 1891, or nearly 6 per cent. ■ ■ 

Of the total number of 178,195 enumerated in Debra 
Dun 138,106 wefe bom in the district. The remaining 40,089 
are foreigners. Of these 29,390 are' immigrants from other 
districts or'states within the United Provinces, 9,999 had come 
from other provinces in India, chiefly from the Panjab, 

■ t^352; and- from ' 2,214 (soldiers of Gurkha regiments 

s^feed m Debra and' their familes), 300 from Europe ‘and the 
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remaiacier from aospecified sources. The census slalenieiitS' 
only show the emigration from Dahra Don to other districis in. 
the Uaited ProFiaees: the population lost in this way is 3,06?, 
Whie it is impossible to record the number of endgrants to other 
parts of the world, they are probably not numerous : and the 
balance of immigration over emigration is certainly greatly in favour ■ 
of the district. It is of interest to note that the stream of' im- 
migration has been greatly reduced in volume since 1891 when' 
55,398 foreigners were enumerated. 

The average excess of deaths over births as deduced from the 
vital statistics is 1*77 per thousand, and during the ten years 
preceding 1901, 43,403 births and 46,301 deaths were recorded. 
In this district as elsewhere in the provinces deaths are usually more 
accurately reported than births. In Jaunsar-Bawar the collecting 
agency consist of but twelve patwaris for the whole of the pargana. 
Eoads are few and bad, and many villages by consequence difficult 
of access and liable to be but rarely visited by the patwari. It 
would therefore be unsafe to assume, on the evidence of the vital 
statistics above, the decay of the indigenous population. 

The towns whose populations are separately shown in the census 
returns are Debra (28,095), Mussooree (4,741 in the winter and 
14,639 in the summer), Landour (1,720 and 3,711), Ohakrata (1,250 
and 5,417), Bajpur (2,900) and Kalsi (760). Two of these are purely 
cantonments and their population has no direct bearing upon a survey 
of the progress of the district. In addition there are 416 villages. 
The district contains in all 40,121 houses. 

The census returns show 102,826 males and 75,369 females. 
The population of females to males is thus extremely small : small- 
er in fact than in any other district; of the provinces. The census 
report ascribes the paucity of females to immigration. If this 
•explanation were correct, we should expect to find a larger 
percentage of males among the immigrants than among the total 
resultant population. This however is not the case. The 40,089 
immigraate enumerated" in 1901 consisted of 22,974 males and 
17,115 females, No satisfactory explanation has been offered for 
the .great ,:, excess of males over females. It is certain that female 
infanticide does not now exist in the district.. At the same time it 
is true that, immediately, after the British ocxsupation of the Dun the 
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f^pulation was foiiad fco contaiii an abnormally large proportion of 
yonng cMldren and ancieniB,. For oyer 50 years before that period 
the Dun bad been exposed to almost continuous raids by bands of 
Sikhs Gujar and Gurkha marauders. These pillaged the country, 
masaered the males or sold them into slayery and carried off the 
handsomest of the females to adorn their zenanas. Thus to keep 
a daughter was in a peculiar degree to offer a hostaget to fortune ; 
and eyen if female infanticide did not ensue daughters were liable 
to be neglected in infancy, and wives who repeatedly gave birth to 
girls to be repudiated. But as a matter of fact the practice of female 
infanticide is abundantly established from Mr. Shore’s earliest 
reports. The causes which resulted in the disproportion of the sexes 
a century ago have now ceased to exist, and the explanation of the 
phenomenon must be sought elsewhere. As regards the Dun it 
may be suggested, though without offering the suggestion as an 
explanation, that the physical conditions of the Dun are peculiar 
and do not occur elsewhere in the provinces ; and as regards the 
hiE pargana it has been tentatively observed elsewhere that though 
its conditions do not differ in any essential from those of the 
neighbouring Tehri state and the British district of Garwhwal, 
where the females outnumber the males, still the greater pressure 
of the population on the land has given rise to the custom of 
polyandry : polyandry in its turn from the reverse of the physio- 
logical law which produces an excess of female offspring in polygyn- 
ous animals causes more males than females to be produced. Pro- 
|M}rtionately the excess of males over females is greater in the Dun 
than in the hill pargana ; but the numerical disparity is found 
among all classes and castes and in every territorial division of the 
disteict, with the sole exception of the native Christian community. 
The census figures receive strong confirmation from the vital statis- 
lis of .■ the last ten .years, during which ■ 25,523 boys, have 
been bom only 19,880 girls. The female population how- 
ever po^®es stronger vitality, for the total excess of female 
dealis over female births for the. same period is only' 115,' whereas 
in ihe case of males the exce^ is 2,885. It would ..appear therefore 
that as yeai^ go on the sexes will tend towards numerical equality. 
Fifty-six thousand tWo hundred and fifty-four married ..men 
and 39|611 married women were^ enumerated. , in , Dehi'a Dum 
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Eliminafemg accidentals, this points to the pi^nce of iwlyandry^ — ^ 
which is admittedly prevalent in Jannsar-Bawar among all classes. 
The custom is also traceable in one village at least .in the Dehra 
feahsil, namely Binhar, the la.rge group of hamlets that cluster on the 
slopes of Bhad,raj,.. 

Prom a memorandum prepared by Major Campbell, formerly 
cantonment magistrate of Chakrata,^ the principal features of the 
system appear to be as follows : — The husbands must all be sons of 
the same mother or by the same set of husbands. The advantages of 
the system are locally said to lie in the fact that land does not become 
subdivided and quarrels are prevented. When the eldest brother 
is at home he shares a bed with the wife, and in his absence the 
next eldest brother takes his place, and so on. The other brothers 
have to take their opportunity of approaching the wife in the day- 
time in the fields. A brother may take a separate wife and in 
such a case, may continue to enjoy the common wife as well, if the 
other brothers do not object. Or, he may separate, and obtain his 
share of the family property, but if children have been born his share 
is reduced. It sometimes happens that a household has several 
wives in common. One case was reported in which the family 
consisted of eight brothers, six being sons of one mother, and two of 
another. The family first married three wives who were possessed 
in common, but subseqently one of them took another wife. Later 
the six full brothers appropriated the first three wives and the 
other two sons the new wife. There is no prohibition on the 
marriage at the same time of two sisters, though this is rare, and a 
specific reason was given in one case, that the fimt wife bore 
only daughters. Poljao dry is usually said to be the effect of an 
excess of males over Lmales, and it is certain that there is such 
an excess in Jaunsar-Bawar where there are only 814 females to 
1,000 males, and the excess is still more marked in the birth-rate 
which gave during three years ending 1900 only 762 females per 
1,000 males. It has been said that polyandry generally results 
from female infanticide, but there is no trace of this ever having 
existed in Jaunsar-Bawar. A, considerable number of femmes me 
said to be married to persons in the Tehri State and in Garhwal, 
and there dais not appear to be a.ny excess of unmarried women* 
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From this brief account it will appear that the polyandry of Jannsar 
resembles the patriarchal system of Tibet, and not the matriarchal 
system of the Naira of Southern India. This appears more clearly 
from the customs of inheritance. If a man dies his brother or 
brothers succeed. E there are no brothers surviving the son takes 
all. Failing a son, the widow takes, but only for her lifetime, 
and she forfeits this right if she marries again in a village other 
than the one her deceased husbands belonged to. If there is no 
brother or son, and the widow is disinherited, first cousins on the 
father’s side, if there be any, may succeed. 

The vastmajority of the population are Hindus. They number 
148,275. Muhammadans are next in numerical importance : they 
amount to 24,661. There are 3,134 Christians, the majority 
being Europeans. Aiyas follow to the number of 1,355, and after 
them Sikhs (459) and Jains (303). In Jaunsar-Bawar the pre- 
dominano of Hinduism over all other religions is still more marked. 
Out of the total population of 51,101 no less than 49,838 are 
described as Hindus: there are 984 Mussulmans and 279 
“ others.” • 

The upper classes of Hindus in the Dun worship the orthodox 
five gods and exhibit no peculiarities of religious observance that are 
not shared by their brethren below the Siwaliks. Rama has a local 
celebrity, for he and his brother, Lachhman, performed austerities at 
'Rikbikesh and Tapoban on the banks of the Ganges, and temples in 
these two villages have been erected in honour of Bharatji, a third 
brother of the two heroes. In the rural tract the classical gods are 
as is usual elsewhere neglected in favour of the village godlings. The 
shrines of some or all of the seven mothers (mata) of disease are 
among the mcst frequently met with in the villages, especially those 
of Sitala Devi. Shrines of Masan, the god of cemeteries, are occa- 
sionally found in conjunction with these mata temples. A few shrines 
of Bhure Singh, one of three snake gods who have a considerable 
vogue in the Panjab are common in the Dun. Unde ternples erected 
to the Pandava brothers (also connected by legend with the Dun) 
are very common in the submontane and hill villages. They are 
easily recognizable by the small dubs deposited on them ; these are 
Tts^ by the worshippeis in the mimic dance performed in honour 
of the hemes. Famous shrines of the more orthodox Kali or Devi 
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are fosttdaliBajpiir aadSaatoTirgarh, a hamlel of Galjwari: lie . 
latfer is a laadmark for miles ia the Dun. 

In Jauasar the orthodox worshippers of the ilFe .great gods are Eeiigions 
few. The gre.at majority of the' people reverence Mahasu or Parsu B.awar./ 
Earn j the sixth incarnation of Yishnu. A famous temple to this latter 
deity exists at Lakhamandal To the ea.3t of the pargana the snake 
is adored. Mahasu however is the great god of the pargana md de- 
serves .a detailed notice. 

In Jaunsar-Bawar there are four deities known collectively as Maliwu. 
4}he Mahasu dBOtm, Basak, Pibasak, Buthiya or Baitha and Chalta 
orOhalda. The first three abide in temples dedicated to them at 
Hanoi in khat Bawar, at Tahnu in Mat Panjgaon and at Anwar. The 
fourth or Ohalta Mahasu took up his residence at Bairat in kiiat Kura 
and moves from khat to khat as occasion arises. These deiti^ came 
from Kashmir some four or five hundred years ago in this wise 
Una Bhat lived in village Maindrath and had a large family of rela- 
tives and dependants. At this time, a demon named Kirbir Dana 
made his appearance at the confluence of the Tons and Jumna 
near Kalsi -and day by day ate some of Una’s people until only 
Una, his three sons and one daughter remained. Una fled to the 
forests of the Jumna and wandered about from place to place seeking 
means to destroy the demon and revenge the death of his relatives# 

One night the deota Mahasu appeared to him in a dream and said 
** Be of good cheer, 0 Una, proceed to Kashmir where the four 
Mahasus dwell and invoke their aid ; they will destroy the demon, 
for no one else can,” Una set out for Kashmir the next day and 
arrived at the place where the watchman of Mahasu lay fast asl^p 
with two great iron clubs some hundred maunds in weight b^ide 
him. No one could approach Mahasu without the watchman’s per- 
mission, so Una took up one of the clubs aad placed it at the foot 
of the sleepiug watchman, who soon awoke and demanded the name 
of the intruder and his business. Una at once answered: — Mamu, 

I am thy nephew.” The watchman replied : — ** Bhai, you are not 
my nephew, but as you have chosen to address me what has brought 
you here?” Una told his story and the watchman dissuaded him 
from attempting the perilous journey, but finding Una resolved to 
proceed, gave him some rice and lentils and told him that he diould 
first reach the forest of 'Ghagti and if troubled by 'storms a handful 
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of the lira and lentils sprinked in the air would cause the storm to 
abate. He would next reach Kanani Tal, the lake of Kanana, into 
which he was to spit and throw some of his hair, K his sahra 
turned into cowries and his hair into snakes, he would know tbaf r 
he was in the miracle-working land of Kashmir. There were hut 
two dwellings in the great plain, one of the Mahasus and the 
other of Kelu Bir, an attendant and athlete. On Saturday he 
was to hide himself in Kelu Bit’s house and about ten at night 
the four Mahasus might be seen arriving in palanquins and retir- 
ing to their house to rest. Early in the morning the Mahasus 
went oat to the sound of drums : first Basak to hold his court, 
then Pibasak, then Baitha and then Chalta. When the last came 
out Una should go to him and lay his case before him and be 
guided by his advice. Una followed the instructions of the watch- 
man and Ms petition was favourably received by the Mahasus, who 
eventually told him to return to his own country and they would 
destroy Kirbir. Chalta gave Una a handful of rice, an earthen 
vessel and his own staff, and told him that when hungry he need only 
strike the staff on the earth and water would come forth •v?'ith which 
the rice might be prepared for food. TMs, too, would prove that 
Mahasu was with him, and if in addition when he arrived at Main- 
drath he threw some of the rice into the Tons Kirbir could do him 
no harm. On the first Sunday after his arrival he should yoke an 
unbroken heifer to a plough and have it driven by an unmarried boy 
who had never before driven a plough, and he would find that the 
plough would turn to gold and the share to silver. He should then 
plough five furrows, in each of which a stone image would be found 
representing the four Mahasus and their mother, Deolari. Una on 
his return did as directed and the images appeared in the furrows. 
Basak appeared first with his thigh transfixed by the ploughshare, 
timn came Pibasak with a wound in his ear and then Baitha with 
his eye injured.* Chalta alone appeared sound and free, and hence 
the three first remain in the temples dedicated to them whilst Chalta 
k able to move about. Deolari, the mother, appeared in the fifth 
furrow and a temple to her name was erected in the field. Una wor- 
dipped the Mahasus and ordered his youngest son to serve them 
He obeyed and bacama a Deopnjari. The s econd son was directed 
• Tiwj M r»pr8i8nt«d in tempw 
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to strike a goag and beeame a Rajput, whilst the third became 
a musician or Bajgi.* Then the Mahasus formed a garden 
■and filled it with narcissus plants from Kashmir to ser¥e as 
offerings to them on festiYals. Una then built houses for Kelu 
Kadasiri Bir, Sakrar Bir, and sixty-four other Birs, who 
attended the Mahasus. The Mahasus then sought for Kirbir, but 
as he did not appear Sakrar was sent to seize him, and was pro- 
mised "a loaf and a sweetmeat on every sa uhrant should he be success- 
fiiL Kirbir still remained at large and Kelu Bir was then sent with 
a promise of four times the amount of offerings and that goats 
sacrificed to the Mahasu should be killed at the door of his house. f 
Kelu killed Kirbir and hung up his head in Mahasu’s temple. 
Basak and Pibasak took Garhwal* as their share, and Jaunsar- 
Bawar fell to Baitha and Chalta. The temples to the Mahasus in 
Jauusar were built by the zamindars long after Una’s time. There 
are temples to Sangru at Mandhan in khat Korn and Udpalta, 
whence he is carried about hhais Semalta, Udpalta, Koru and Sell. 
The temples of the Mahasus are now served by Sarsiiti Brahmans 
and the offerings cO’nsist of male kids, coins, rice, water and narcissus 
flowers. 

The origin of the Mahasu as given by Hamilton and reproduced 
by Mr. Williams is rather different. Hamilton supposes him to 
be of Scythian descent and relates that according to Brahmanical 
tradition, at a remote era of time, a man ploughing in the pargana 
of Bucan saw a snake which erecting itself before him said : 

I am sent by the divinity : raise near this place an image to be 
worshipped, call it the Mahasu deota and it will reveal to you 
laws that are to be obeyed.” On learning this vision of the culti- 
vator some Brahmans made an image and placed it in the field 
where the snake had appeared, and after some time had elapsed, 
it was inspired to give them the following instructions, the obser- 
vance of which secures the devout from the evils of the present world 
and insures their happiness in the next, viz. : — 1st, never^ to sleep 
in a bed with four legs ; 2nd, never to drink pure rnfik. Butter 
milk is permitted, but it is meritorious to abstain from eating the 
butter, it being more praiseworthy to bum it at the places 

•These names are borne by tbair descendaals to the, preeenfe day. ^ 

f These cnstoms are still observed. 
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appointed for the worship of tte Mahasu rfeo to or demi-god ; 3rd, 
always to sacrifice the finest goats at the demi-god’s shrine and 
if similar sacrifices ek'where be abstained from, so much the 
better. The abstinence from milk enjoined by the Mahasu con- 
nects the Jannsaris, according to Mr. Atkinson, with the people in 
the In in 3 valley to the present day and with the old Eators of 
Chitral : the latter of whom the same authority on somewhat slender 
evidence identifies with the Katyuris of the Almora district. 
Of the original four Mihasus introduced from Kashmir two, 
Basak and Pibasak, are said to have migrated to Tehri. The 
remaining two Chalta and Baitha still exercise a most important 
influence over the daily life of the Jaunsari. According to Major 
Young the head quarters of the god were situated at Unoni,?'^ ten 
miles north of Bawar in the Tehri-Garhwal state. The temple 
contains two idols, one of which was stationary while the other was 
the travelling or Chalta Mahasu. The god when on circuit 
observed both state and etiquette. His palanquin was invariably 
accompained by a train of 60 or 70 men and dancing girls ; 
but he never visited a village unless he received an invitation 
through his vizier, at that time the headman of Bawar. The 
terror inspired by the god, however, always procured him the 
necessary invitation. If a village had suffered a misfortune the 
god was requested to pay a visit. He attended seated in a 
jfflilanquin surrounded by silver vessels followed by his own 
retinue to which all chance idlers invariably attached them- 
selves. The throng was fed for one day by the inviting village 
and kept for six months by collections levied on the hhats in the 
division, who were also obliged to furnish their quota of ghi and 
goafs. The god used to divide his favours between Jaunsar- 
Bawar and the neighonring hill state of Jubal, residing in each for 
twelve ^is alternately. His exactions ruined the superstitious 
inhabitante : so much so that Major Young reported that they 
were unable to jay the revenue. He therefore interdicted the 
fevy of contributions within British terriory and ordered the vizier 
to a«Kpt no more invitations from any village in the pargana. 

The power of the god was not however broken by these s um - 
mary proceedings. Both Mr. Corn wall and Mr. H. G. Ross 
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de^ribe his maliga inineace over the whole p,rgaiia of Jaaasar- 
Bawar. Ca^s are commonly decided by eom.pmrgatioa in his 
templej. to which the parties proceed and swear to the righteous- 
ness of their cause. Any misfortune which may afterwards occur 
is attributed to the wrath of the god against the perjurer, with 
the result that the land which w,a3 the subject of the dispute is 
given up and lies permanently waste as under a curse. If a vil- 
lager has a grudge against an enemy he takes a clod out of his 
field and lays it on Mahasu’s altar with prayers and offerings : and 
if the owner of the field afterwards falls" into any trouble he 
imagines it to be due to the displeasure of the god and abandons the 
field. Persons between whom oaths have been passed and their 
descendants are permanently out of caste ; they can have no 
dealings of any sort, though personally they may be on excellent 
terms ; and as the people are naturally prone to litigation such 
excommunication is common, and proceeds to such a degree that 
the children of whilom enemies may not even attend the same 
school. The hiEmen of Jannsar share a characteristic with all 
dwellers in countries where the forces of nature are obtrusive i 
they are extremely superstitious. All misfortunes are believed to be 
due to the machinations of one or other of their devE gods ; and in 
Mr. Boss’s time the people of Chijal, being afflicted with small-pox, 
burnt down four hundred deodar trees as a sacrifice. 

The three most important castes of the districts are the 
Kajputs, Chamars and Brahmans -in the order named. The 
Chamars need little discussion: they are to a man immi- 
grants from the plains at a fairly recent date, and they re- 
main faithful to their traditional occupations— leather-working and 
general drudgery. The Rajputs and the Brahmans account for 
21 per cent, and 11 per cent, respectively of the total popula- 
tion. The actual figures are 32,228 and 16,648. They may be 
roughly divided into highlanders and lowlanders, and the latter 
again into old inhabitants and newcomers. The highlanders 
and the old inhabitants of the Dun, that is to say, all the 
first-class and one subdivision of the second-class, are of pure hill 
origin. They share the disability which attaches to all hiU Brah- 
mans and Rajputs in being regarded rather lightly by the twice- 
born of the plains, 
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Few of tie famous Raj put subdiYisions occur in tie district. 
The Oiaulians and the Panwars are exceptions, but the members 
of these clans only numbered 2,179 and 1,335 respectiYely. 
Next come the Puadirs numbering 1,26S, a circumstance which 
appear' to demand some explanation. At the census of 1891 
only one Pundir —and he a Mussalman— -was discovered. Whether 
the clan has immigated largely or whether the indigenous 
Rajputs have arrogated to themselves a social position to which 
they have no claim, cannot be definitely stated. The Panwars on the 
other hand have declined by over 40 par cent. Of the remaining 
Rajput clans the Rawats alone in Dehra Dun are of any 
numerical importance ; 698 have been recorded. In the Kumaun 
division they are usually considered to be of hill or Khasiya origin, 
and there can be little doubt that the Dun Rawats are the descend- 
ants of colonies from Garhwal. They are not found in the hill 
pargana. 

In the hills the Chauhans number 4,229 and the Tomars 4,373, 
and here as in the Dun the great mass of the Rajput population 
is classed as ‘‘ others,’' a term which includes Negis and Bishts— 
clans well known in the Kumaon division. Mr. Williams, relying 
on a somewhat shght verbal similarity would connect the Kegis 
with the Nagas. Feg however means a perquisite — Negi, a man 
who gets perquisites : hence, par excellence, an officer of the 
Government. Bisht means noble or respectable : and Rawat a ruler. 
The names Negi, Bisht and Rawat therefore denote occupa- 
tions. They are the titles borne by various minor officers of the 
Hindu government. The Rawats, believing that respectability 
comes from the plains, would derive their origin from Rawatpur 
and other villages near Cawnpore. . . . ■ 

The « others ’’ axe chiefly Khasiyas. This is perhaps not the 
place to enter on a long disquisition as to the original home, history 
and ethnology of this i^ople. It is enough to say that they are 
generally regarded as immigrants from without India, but prior ' in 
p}int of time to the Indo- Aryans. They have by stress of circum- 
stance become Hindus, -Buddhists or Mussalmans, and wherever 

they are found there too are found their helots, the Dorns. 

Tha MR Brahmans are divided as in Garhwal into Gangaris and 
Sttdas, "fhe formm: are, as their name suggests^, the .dwelleia by. 
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the Ganges ri¥er, and the latter acquired a certain iin|x)rtaBi» % 
providing cooks for the royal family of Srinagar* Mr. Williams 
remarks that the Gangaris will eat meat and drink spirits wMle the 
Sarolas will not ; and that the former are numerous whila the latter 
are decaying. The chief suhcli visions of the Gangaris are the 
Kiikretisj Ghildyals and Dxiblials : and of the Sarolas, Thaplyais and 
Nantyals. The names of these subdivisions are in most cases 
local, being derived from villages in Tehri or British Garhwal grant- 
ed to their predecessors by the Rajas. The plains Brahmans are 
for the greater part . Sarsnts (Saraswatias) and Ganrs. ' Of the 
Sarsiits Mr,^ Dampi'^r writes : “Although now holding many of the 
plains* villages in the district, these Sarsnt Brahmans are undoubt- 
edly hill Brahmans in their origin, being the d?scmdants of colo- 
nists from Tehri. They are inter-related with many Tehri families 
and claim to hold offices at the Tehri court. It is true that they 
allege that they originally came from the plains to the court of 
Tehri as do also the Eawat Rajputs of Ajabpur, but the evidence 
on which this claim is based is of the slightest/^ The claim to a 
plains* origin is in fact made by all tribes, and the Saraswatias are 
common in the neighbouring districts of the Meerut division : th^y 
derive their name from the lost river Saraswati in Rajputana. It 
is most probable that their ancestors originally immigrated to the 
hills at the invitation of the Rajas or followed in the train of one of 
the band of adventurers who from time to time established them- 
selves in Garhwal from the hills. They descended in course of time to 
the plains as opportunity offered. The Sarsut Brahmans are by far 
the most important subdivision of Brahmans in the Dun. Some 
of their clans are Naiital, Dubhal and Eukreti, all of which occur 
also in the Garhwal district. Until recently they monopolised all 
thO' : minor Government posts such as patwariships and petty 
clerkships. ^ 

The Doms are probably the descendants of autochthons sub- 
jugated by the Khasiyas. In the hills and in the Dim they com- 
prise all classes who do menial and more or less degrading duties, 
such as are performed by separate - occupational s in th^ plains, 

. They are a much depressed race, seldom cultivate and piactically 
never own land. From their ranks are derived tibe hclfMS and kalis ^ 
homid to the of men of higher otsto. The^ have not 
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emerged from the state of slaTeiy in which at one time all the 
Dorns lived. Subdivisions of the caste, keeping themselves more 
orle^ apart, am Lohars, Ghamais, Orhs or carpenters, Bhnls, 
or oilmen, and Aujis or tailors s they mnst not be confosed 
with the castes bearing some of those names in the plains. The 
Dom naturally prefers to be called by the name of his sub-casts. 
Thus in 1891 there were recorded 18,438 Dorns : in 1901 this num- 
ber had sunk to 8,160, But the Lohars increased from 2,701 to 
4,522 : the Koris from 4,444 to 11,792 ; the Chamars from 16,493 to 
21,343; the Darzis from 220 to 1,512. These are quite impossible 
rates of increase, and it is obvious that the blacksmith, weaving, 
leather-working and tailoring Dorns of 1891 have become Lohars, 
Koris, Ohamars and Darzis in 1901. The local code of J aunsar-Bawar 
expressly prohibits Doms from holding land either as tenants or as 
zamindars, and though this prohibition is no longer recognized by our 
courts it affords an index of the low popular estimate of the tribe. 

The Mahars or Mahras of the Eastern Dun deserve a little notice. 
In 1891 599 Mahars werelenumerated ; but they had disappeared in 
1901 as a ^parate caste, their claim to be considered Rajputs 
having apparently been recognized by the census enumerators. 
Mr. Baillie writes : “ The Mahras are the aboriginal inhabitants and 
occupy all the unhealthy villages in the Eastern Dun, where no 
one else can live. These are also Rajputs and are closely allied to 
the Bhoksas of the Rohilkhand Tarai and the Tharus of the 
Oudh Tarai. They are of settled habits, dwellers in swamps and cul- 
tivators of rice, and are proof against malaria.” They are rimiH 
and distrustful of strangers, and Mr. Ross records that they are 
good sportsmen and capture a certain quantity of fish and game 
Their villages differ entirely from those of the ordinary plains- 
man, being bmlt in one or more sets of houses in parallel h' nes . 

Banias number 8,454, mid are chiefly Rastogis : and Bajgis num- 
ber 5,818. The latter are a somewhat debased tribe of musicians found 
in the hill and submontane villages. In Jaunsar-Bawar they are, like 
the Doms, considered unfit to owner till land. In the Dun they 
conader themselves indigenous. They reverence the Nag Raja as 
their tribal god, but also make oblations to Devi and Nar Singh. 
Their usual occupation is singing and daucing, and they are 
f frequently found attjached to temples. The women tdso act as 
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iBMwi,ves. Thej have no ml® as to eating or drinMng, hnl call 
them^kes Hindtis, There are 3,498 Barhais, 2,455 AMrs, 2,025 
liodhas and, in smaller numbers, many other castes which need 
not be mentioned at length. 

The Muhammadans in al amount to nearly 14 per cent, of the 
total population. The most important numerically are the somewhat 
colourless tribe of Shaikhs, a tribe which enfolds all recent converte. 
These number in all 8,234. The Pathans (5,193) first appeared in the 
district with Najib-nd-danla and his Rohillas. Since then there has. 
been a constant inflnx from Delhi, Saharanpur and the neighbouring 
plains districts. Many are attracted by the work in the forests, 
the^ tea plantations, domestic and other service in Dehia, 
Mii^oree and Landonr. The Bhangis now number 2,069 : not a 
single Muhammadan member of this caste was enumerated in 1891, 
The Bhangk, who profess Hinduism, have however decreased from 
3,467 to 1 ,809. Fourteen hundred and forty-one Eajpufei and 1,266 
Saiyids were recorded. The Banjaras (641) are not as numerous nor 
as wealthy as formerly. They used to earn much money by canying 
grain into the Dun from the earliest times up to the opening of 
the railway and have from time to time bought villages and 
settled on the land. They generally add cattle-breeding to their 
ordinary agricultural avocations, Muhammadan Telis are also 
fairly common in the Dun. They are to be found in Sahaspur 
and all along the Chakrata road, and also in some of the tians- 
Asan villages belonging to Ohaudhri Ram Singh Gujar of Timli 
The Mirasis are a rather curious caste. They are said to be the 
Doms who have been converted to Muhammadanism. They act, 
sing and dance and prepare genealogies for their clients. The 
remaining Muhammadan castes are not numerically or otherwise 
important. They comprise Ghosis, Julahas, Banjaras, Mughals, 
Nais, Mallahs, Qa^abs, Bhishtis, Bhatiyaras, Lohais, Maoihars, 
Pakire, Behnas and Kunjras.. 

Of the 3,134 Christians enumerated 1,305 are natives of India i 
the rest are of European or Eurasian extraction. Ten years 
previously the total was 875, so that a substantial in(UB^ has been 
made. ■ The most succ^ful m^ionary (X)mmumly appears to be the 
Methodiste .with 645 : next are 289 Anglicans.:. .230 Pr^byterkns 
and 135 Roman Catholics. 
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The Delira Mission, a brancli of the American Mission of 
Lndliiana, was established in the year 1853. Mr, Woodside, a 
famous missionary, commenced the work with the assistance of 
Gflbert MacMaster, then the sole native Christian in the Dim, 
hut afterwards pastor of the Indian Church of Dehra, After some 
preliminary difficulties the Mission found a home on a site pre- 
l»nted by Mr* Dunlop, the then Superintendent. In 1854 
Mr. Woodside opened a high school for hoys which still continues 
to be one of the most important educational establishments in Dehra. 
It has at present an enrolment of 325. Later a primary school, 
which has now an artendance of about 100, was opened in the 
Karanpur suburb. It is preparatory to the high school. In 
1859 a boarding high school for Indian Christian girls was 
'started under the superintendence of the Reverend D. Herron. 
It has continued without a break up to the present time and now 
sends up girls to the University Matriculation examination. The 
present attendance is 140. The institution is managed by a 
lady superintendent, subject to the control of the Mission com- 
miMiee. Inl8Y3 the Woodstock College for Eurasian girls was 
opened in I^ndour as a high school: it is now a college affiliated 
to the Allahabad University. Evangelistic work has been carried 
on since the inception of the Mission in the city and suburbs of 
Dehra by the missionaries and their Indian helpers. 

The reformed Pr^byterian Church at Dehra is an indigenous 
institution controlled by a managing board of four Indian Chris- 
tians. In 1884, when the American Reformed Presbyterian 
Church was amalgamated with the American Presbyterian Mission, 
some of the adherents of the former joined the latter. A rem- 
nant, however, remained aloof and was able in time to acquire 
apiece of land on which it erected a church, a school and a 
hou^.. ^ The congregation ' now numbers 124. The 
ohool is of the primary standard and has an enrolment of 25 
boys : they are drafted as their education advances to the local 
Presbyterian school. Preaching and evangelistic work is at pre- 
«iit in the hands of the ' pastor, hut a catechist h about to be 
employed. The church also looks after the spiritual needs of 
Obristiaa lepre in the asylum. The '.church appears to he 

firmly efitebiished and its financial posilion is sound. : • * ' ■ ' 
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: The M'acliodist Episeopil Ohareh began opemiioni in Hus- Metlioaiil 
S33ra3 ia uha earlj eighties^ hut for soma time concentraled ils. 
efforts on felaa Earopaaa commiiiiity. _ Later it began to attend to 
tkd Heads of Indian Ohristian sarfanfcs and up to tbe present time 
such is mainly the character of ...tbs work carried on in Mnssooree, 

Eajpar is noTj hawaver, the scena of some'eTaagelistic work, and „ 
a small anglo-veraasular school is maintained there. From 
Eajpnr work has gradually extended into some of the surrounding ^ 
villages* , During the cold season services are held.,, at Dehra, 
chieiy for the benefit of the church .-servants. ..The Christian 
community how amounts to 598 and the estabHshment consists , of ' 
two ordained Indian ministers and two teachers, under the contro,! 
of the superintendent of the mission* 

The Arya Samaj is in Dahra Dun a community of increasing 
importance. At the,, 1891 cansus' it had: 784 . members. „■ There 
are now 1,355, Three-quarters of this number are rural, and of 
the total 1,274 are domiciled in the Dun and 61 in the Ohakrata 
tahsil. The Arya Samaj draws its adherents chiefly from the higher 
casijes — Brahmans, Eajputs and Banias— with a few Sonars, J ate and 
Kayasths. Two hundred and sixty-four Jains were enumerated in 
1901, and with one exception all were Banias by caste. Sikhs 
number 459: about 26 per cent, live within Dehra municipality. 

The religion has lost ground of recent years, ia spite of the local 
importance of the Dehra establishment. , Many of the Sikhs in 
Dehra Dun follow the trade of carpentry, for which their brethmn 
in the Punjab are so famous. A description of the temple and 
the ceremonies performed there will be found under the axticla 
" Dehra in the directory. 

Ninety-five thousand eight hundred and fifty-six people out 
of a total of 178,195 are ■ dependent upon agriculture and ite 
cognate pursuits for their livelihood— ’that is to say 53 per cent, of 
the whole. This falls considerably short., of the provincial propor- 
tion of 66 per cent. Next in importance comes general unskiUed 
labour, which engrosses 25,971 people or 14 per cent, of the totel 
population. Very large numbers of these find emplnymenfe in tim: 
forests of the Siwalik and the Jaunsar-Bawar divisions which 
in another aspect provide sul^isteiice for 1,078 people who Eve by 
filing firewood and 1|613 who deal -in wood.--- ^ ^ . 
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Tile iaciasfeial popalatioa is small, amouaUHig to only 9 , 832 1 

aese are comprised ia class D of the census classification and 
consist of persons occupied in snch diverse callings as leather- 
working, weaving and provision-dealing. The workers have 12,208 
dependants, so that the total number engaged in industrial pursuits 
amounts to 22,040. 

There are 6,110 male and 1,300 female personal servants 
ofev^ descrij^ion— barbers, cooks, scavengers, watermen and 
the like: these with their dependants amount to 15,536. 
Commerce is not important : its chief subdivision is that of transport 
and storage which supports 3,254 people. Most of these are 
employed in conveying goods from Dehra up to the hill stations. 

The development of the Dun portion of the district has 
been most marked during the last 20 years, and particularly 
80 smce the opmag of the railway in 1900. It is true that the 
grandiose anticipations harboured in the middle of the last century 
have^ been perforce abandoned. The Dun does not contain a large 
and influenthd body of European landholders : the tea industry 
has not been the magnificent success prophesied by its pioneer, and 
the protracted sericulture experiment has been, through possibly 
not unavoidable causes, a &ilure. But colonisation and develop- 
ment on a more modest but perhaps ultimately more effectual scale 
f Forests beyond actual needs have been 

felled, wa^ reclaimed, swamps drained. In 20 years the culti- 
vated area has increased by over 12 per cent; while the double- 
cropped area, the surest criterion of material rural prosperity, shows 
an mcre^ of over 30 per cent. The progress of the Dun is 

atebutable to three main factors. The first is.the lenience of the 

settlement concluded in 1886 by Mr. H. G. Boss. The second and 
most imporfent is the development of the two towns of Dehra and 

'r town with four 

bazoos of Gurkhas, two mountain batteries, the Cadet Corps 

^dur^ ^ of the year, the Viceregal body-guard. The good 

^ expansion are perhaps confined to the industrial 
ather than the agncultural portion of the district. The cultivator 
^UBu^y no sp^ graia to dispose of, so that the extra demand 
0?^^^ the presence of so large a garrison is for the greater 
pM* met by import«aona from widioufc Still milk and ghi are 
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commodiliies wMcb must "be supplied from tte immedia^ neigh- 
lx)urhood of the demand : and in so far as the agrictdlncai 
portion of the poptdation is also pastoral it must haTe benefitoi, 
Dehra is also the head quartern of seyeral scientific depart- 
ments. of the Government of India and a favourite place of 
retirement for the European pensioner class. The popula-. 
tion of the town has risen by nearly 27 per cent., while the 
municipal income has quadrupled. The necessity of housing the 
new troops, the government departments and the increased 
population at large has created a great activity in the building trade, 
with a consequent demand for building materials and labour. In 
the former commodities such as limestone and timber the Dun 
abounds, nor are they as in most districts government monopolies. 
There are extensive private forests and^ with the exception of the 
tufaceous variety, limestone quarries are not reserved. Labour is 
on the other hand scanty. The inhabitants of the Dun have thus 
gained in both ways. They have been able to dispose of the 
natural products of their villages to purchasers at their very doors, 
while, owing to the prohibitive cost of importation, labour has been 
able to make its own bargain on the most favourable terms. 
Similarly Mussooree has developed enormously of recent years. It 
is becoming yearly more popular as a sanitarium during the hot 
season. Its population has almost doubled while its municipal 
income has quadrupled. The third factor has been the opening of 
the railway. It has rendered Dehra and Mussooree easy of access i 
the import of food grains in which the Dun is deficient has been 
facilitated, while the export of the finer classes of rice, lime and 
timber has been stimulated. It has had a still more direct 
influence on the Eastern Dun, the richest but the most unhealthy 
part of the district. It has enabled landlords to procure tenants 
for their undeveloped estates. This has been strikingly shown in 
the case of the Markham and Lister grants which absorbed under 
European management vast quantities of capital without pro- 
ducing any adequate return. They have been transferred, to 
Indians and, now that the problem of coloamtion no longer 
baffles the capitalist, their ultimate success is beyond question. 

On the other side of the shield is the decay of the tea 
indnstry, which owes its existence only to the sup|K>rt it receives 
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from tlie Comm,i 3 sarial : and the arrested development of a few 
villages siraated at the tml end of the over-worked government canals 
in thi Western Dan. Hevertheless, after making the most liberal 
deductions for these drawbacks, the net progress has been great. 

The new revenue imposed in 1906 comes to Es. 1,14,286 s* ten 
times the demand in the earliest days of the British occupation , 
and a increa^ of over 66 -per cent, on the expiring demand. Yet 
inasinGch as it amounts to only 45 per cent, of the assets it must be 
considered lenient. 

The hill pargana has economically remained stationary since 
Mr. Cornwell's settlement in 1874. The revenue demand was at 
the time coaddereJ fairly severe and it was reduced by Mr. H. G. 
Boss in 1884 by Rs. 2,000. The question of fe-settling the 
pargana was considered during the deliberations which resulted in 
the order for Mr. Dampier's settlement of the Dun ; but the local 
officers reported that the pargana had not made such progress as 
would justify a enhancement of the revenue. The economic 
conditions of the pargana are difficult to gauge since no annual 
agricultural statistics are prepared as in the Dun and in plains 
districts generally. From the available data it appears probable 
that the district has reached the limit of its possible agricultural 
development. The population is indeed sparse when compared 
with the total area of the pargana ; the density works out at only 
106 persons to the square mile, but the available area which may be 
brought under the plough is not large. Deductions' must be made 
for land covered by the departmental or village forests : for land 
situated at an altitude where profitable cultivation is impossible ; 
lor p^ture, and for hillsides too steep for ploughing. Mr. H. G. 
Rosin 1881 calculated the area under established cultivation at 
18.783 mms. It has certainly not greatly increased in the last 25 
years and does not now, according to a recent estimate, exceed 
20,000 acres. The standard rotation is ma'n.d tta, wheat and rice 
covering, with an interval during which the land lies fallow, a period 
of two years. The average output per acre 'of the three crops is 
l,(KK)Ibs., 800lbs., and l,0001bs. : that is to' say in one year an 
acre of fair land will produce l,4001bs. The produce of 20,000 acres 
thus 2,80,00,0(l01bs. .According to the census returns 90 per 
ceiii 'of the total population derive their living from the land. 
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The aclaal %iir3 k 45,818 souls. These figures point to a consump- 
tion of Iflb. of unhuskad grain per head j^r. day. This is- ,a 
very small allowance and amply justifies the assertion elsewhere 
mads that in poor years all khats are compelled to import food 
grains, while some import in every year. .. 

The, holdings are extremely small ; 37, '799 people declared them- 
selves zamiadars or tenants at the last census. The .family may he 
a^umed to contain on the average five persons : so that each family 
depends on less than three acres of laud. The institution of 
polyandry is perhaps a result of the contracted state of agricultural 
development* The family is kept together and the small holdings 
are not further subdivided. Fortunately the Jaunsari is not 
entirely dependent on the fruits of the field. He is as much a 
shepherd as a tiller of the land and he keeps large flocks and herds. 
In the cold weather while agricultural operations are at a stand- 
still he can get work in the forests, which cover an area of 155 
square miles. The presence of the cantonment at Chakrata 
postulates a demand for labour both within the station and for the 
transport of necessities from the plains. Valuable crops such as 
turmeric, ginger, chillis and opium, one or more, are grown in all 
the khatdt which, with the exception of opium, the cultivator sells 
for a good profit at Kalsi. It is mainly upon these crops and upon 
the wag^ of labour in the forests or connected with Ghakrata that 
the Jaunsari relies for the payment of his revenue. 

The people are, however, well off. Their houses are good, com- 
fortable and cheaply built, and their indolence and disinclination to 
work are perhaps the surest proof of their prosperity. It is possible 
that the development of the mineral wealth of the pargana which 
is known to exist may in the future produce a still higher standard 
of comfort. 

All who can afford it eat wheat and rice, but the staple of the 
poorer classes is the coarser millets such as mandua and jkangora. 
The leaves of the amaranth, not the tops, the removal of which 
would interfere with the formation of the grain, are in the hills 
used like spinach and either eaten mixed with a little grain or, if 
times be very,harci,j alone.-... This article of food <x>vers- the rather 
distressful lacuna between the exhaustion of the rabi stor^ and the 
kharif harvesus. The grain of tiiaanmranlh is §«Iso ground into med 
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mi laadeiato breai to whicli tke pinkish uiage so. weE 

known lio sportsmen in the hills. . ... 

Among pulses tor k commonly used by the better off, and 
kulath and urd by the poorer classes. 1 .:Wild vegetables are 
■common in the hills and they come at a time of year when other 
food in asarca. The flesh of goats and sheep are much appreciated 
by al classes except the more scrupulous among the recently settled 
higher castes, and it is said that the latter quickly overcome their 
prejudices. The sama may be said with regard to the consumption 
of fish. The lower castes occasionally indulge in pigs and fowls. 
Imong game the flesh of the wild pig and the kakar are much 
esteemed and eaten by almost all classes. In the jungles trees such 
as medlars, figs, barberries and others are very common, but even 
in tim^ of scarcity they are little used. 

The oil used is, in the Dun as well as the hills, chiefly that 
expressed from rape (l(ihi)ov sesamum (til), In.Magh, a sacred 
month, the feeding in Jaunsar pargana degenerates into gluttony 
and the inhabitants of the colder villages feast for days on 
mutton and beer. In the rains the people make thick cakes of the 
rcK)ls of some tree and barley meal. These cakes are laid by until 
required. One is then broken up with some cooked china and 
wwah and soaked in water for eight or nine days. They then 
strain off the liquid and drink it, and also eat the refuse. They 
shut up sheep in a room and fatten them on oak leaves. Each 
man takes his turn of killing a sheep and feasting his brethren. 
Much carousing accom|mnies the feasting and many people are 
drunk for days. At this time of year no work is necessary except 
cattle-tending, and this is left to the women, 

Mr. Williams writes in 1874 : The great number of masonry 
l»iiKs in the occupation of well-to-do natives is remarkable, because 

only forty-five years ago there were not more than eight or nine 
Sttcdi commodious residences (exclusive of European houses) in the 
whole diskici: three at Debra, one at Eajpur and three or four at 
Bikhikesh/* Masonry hou^s are now common in the towns, in all' 
,,fc:oH^iablBhed villages in which occupancy tenants: predominate, 
m particular in tiie villages round Bajpur' and between Bajpur and 
Itehm, and also in the villages, near the cantonments '.which have ' 
Immm Om Imism of pnsioned Qurkhas. In the hill villages of the 
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Dakra tiaksE praolieallj aM Ika iioaaaj are of stoaa rna^nry. Tke 
koa333 of .like poorer Mllmea are of dry m,a30nry aad raagk kewa 
slioaes or boalders tittied togetiker. la fehe b.3t56er elas.3 koaseS' like 
sti0.a33 are joiaed wilsk mortar, aad ia tike case of tke well-to-do tike 
walk are plastered aad bricks are employed to frame tke doors aad 
wiadows. la tka ceatral porfeioa of Dan, except} in tke n^igkboar- 
kood of Dekra aad Bajpar already referred to, tke kabitaiiions" 
require no detailed description, Tke ricker men ka^e big masonry 
koases ; the bulk of the tenantry live in substantially built mad- 
walled tkatcked koases wkke tke poorer classes are content witk 
wattle-and-danb kats. In tke Asan viUages and tke more recently 
settled estates of tke Eastern Dan tke kouses are noticeably poor* 
Wattle-and-daub hats planted in tke caltivators* koldings witkoat 
a plintk and often adjoining kis irrigation ckannel are tke com- 
monest form of kabitation. Sack kouses must be very ankealtky, 
especially in tke rains. Tke MakaiB’ villages kave been separately 
noticed. On tke wkole tke Don cultivator is probably better 
koused tkan kis brotker below tke Siwaliks. Tke neat little kome- 
steads of tke substantial occupancy tenant or ^iGurkka pensioner, 
with smaE but well-kept compounds planted witk fruit trees, 
cattle-sheds and hedges of wEd flowermg shrubs, form a pleasing 
picture of rural prosperity. 

Tke hillman of Jaunsar-Bawar takes the greatest pride in his 
house- Owing to tke almost universal custom of polyandry joint- 
famiii^ are tke rule, and large kouses a necessity. Tke plains- 
man puts Ms savings into jewellery wherewith he adorns tke 
persons of kis women-folk ; tke Jaunsari puts them into Ms house* 
Houses of more than one storey are usual, and they often ri^ to 
three and even four storeys. Tke pillars and doorways are elabor- 
ately carved. In tke lower khats the woodwork of tke kouses is 
deodar procured from tke higher khdts, but the roof is of slate. 
Houses in tke upper khats are covered with deodar sMngles. 
The people say there is no slate in their khats^ but tke true fact 
^ is that it is probably easier to split deodar tkan to quarry slate* 
The supply of deodar is however by no means unlimited and it^ 
must soon be replaced by slate. 

The viEageis usuafly built out on an airy spur, half way up 
ihe hM for ci^ cultivation above aad below* The 
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site is chosen with, a regard- - to the water supply which should he ■ 
from a fewo-fold, source ; for Koltas are- not permitted to use and - 
befoul water meaafe- for their ■ betters. The . houses are built 
Etlle streets or rows of 'half a • dozen or ■ so. ■ Each house has - in 
front of it a pa¥ed - courtyard. - The -Dorns and the. higher castes 
have separate quarter." Both are-filthy in the extrema, -though 
the low caste quarters with their fowls and pigs and crowds of 
unwashed children enveloped in an -universal swarm of flies are easily 
the more oifensive.- Fruit trees — oranges, peaches and plantains — 
arc frequently planted at ■ the outer edge of the courtyard, and 
dotted about in odd corners ; while- trees -of other- kinds have been 
lopped to serve as a receptacle- for grass or straw. There is no over- 
crowding as in plains vilkges and a man’s house frequently stands 
apirt in the middle of his land. Viewed from a distance a hill 
vilage with its air of solid prosperity and large comfort is a 
particularly pleasing and humanising incident in the Himalayan 
landscape, in v/hich, from the spectator’s point of view, it always 
^ms to occupy the most appropriate position. 

The geographical and racial diversity existing in the district is 
weE reflected in the census returns of the languages spoken. The 
people of the Dun all speak Western Hindi, while the inhabitants 
of Jaunsar-Bawar use what is technicaliy known as the Jaunsari 
form of Central Pahaii. Five thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
dght gave Gurkhali as their mother tongue : they are the riflemen 
of the Gurkha regiments stationed in Dehra with their dependants. 
The Nagri script is that most commonly taught in the schools 
and it is universal throughout the hill pargana, 

The tenures of the Dun were thus ■ described by-Mr,- A, Boss 
in his settlement report: — The tenures -of -the Dun- present 
bul few peculiarities. They - do not difler materially from those 
prevaiEiig in other ptrts of the country, while - they - are marked 
by the ordinary diveisities apparent in ‘ the tenures of -the 
neighbouring hills and plains.- -The ancestors of the present 
RajputB, Eaials, Banghars, Gujars, - &d., -inhabiting the villages 
...of the mthern or lower j^rfes' of the Dun brought with .them and 
naturalize the village oon^itutions with whiehr they were 
feailkr, while the emigrants from' the' hills- transplanted and 
in the semi-mountainous 'tracte of the district the 
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Vilage^ coEslitiitions under wMcli. ttey had lived in their own 
country. Hence^ in the former class of villagesj the prevailing 
tenures are found to za^mindariy Tii8sad'ari,patUdari and 

imperfect podtidmri tennres of the ordinary type ; none of them 
present any instanced of the pure hhayaehara tenure properljr so 
called* In the villages of hill origin, on the other hand, the tennres 
of the more recently ^tahlished villages are found to he pure 
zaminda/ri, while those of the older villages, although many of them 
were of a broken character, pres^mt all the peculiarities which mark 
the constitntions of tho^ curious taliiqs or clusters of several 
villages, so general in the neighbouring hills, which are cultivated 
by a numerous community of zamindars, all enjoying separate and 
independent proprietary right, but at the same time all bound 
together by joint responsibility for tbe revenue assessed on the 
whole mahak These tenures, except that they are found in makals 
in which two distinct species of proprietary right exist, would he 
instances of pure hhayaehara tenures of the plains, and may be so 
regarded with reference to each of the component villages separ* 
ately ” 

At the present moment the revenue-pa 5 dng and revenue-free 
mahals of the Dun are for the most part held as single zaminda^ri^ 
joint zammdavi or paMidari and present no complexity. The 
ancient hill tenures which formerly existed in the large, villages or 
rather aggregation of villages clinging to the outer slopes of the 
Himalayas have now broken down, and differ in no egsential from 
the ordinary hhayaehara tenures so familiar in the plains. One 
tenure" peculiar to the Dun, technically known as the hill talnqa.f is 
of sufficient interest to justify a description of its evolution. 

Originally hill taluqas resembled in'their more important features 
the Hafe of Jaunsar-Bawar : but whereas it has been the policy 
of succesrive settlement officers to , maintain the integrity of the 
latter, the former have from a variety of causes been resolved into 
their component parts. These hill tah^as ■ were originally an 
aggregation of villages : each village was the property of a com* 
munity of cultivating owners, managed by a headman or sa^na 
who as representative of the community holds ■ his. village in sub* 
ordination to the sayaim of the whole talnqa, himself generally the 
adyana of one or more of the component villages. Each cultivator 
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had the power of alienating his own holding. Originally there 
were ten such taluiqaSf of which the most notable were Malkot, 
Bhatbar, Kyarkali, Bhogpnr, Gadnl and Dwara, but by 1848 only 
the three last had preserved their original constitntion. In Mal- 
kot 'Uag%, containing 31 village, the cnltivating proprietor had lost 
their power of alienation, a disability due to the aggressions of the 
ffiiperior sayana, Suijan Kegi, a man of capital and influence. In 
Bhalber fehe reverse had occurred : the subordinate sayanas had 
succeeded in ^tablishing their right to a half share of the miscel- 
laneous emoluments enjoyed in other taluqas solely by the superior 
mycLna, Kyarkuli was in a state of transition. It contained 
three villages, the property of three distinct families with as far as 
is apprent no connecting bond whatever, but Mr. A. Ross at the 
desire of the proprietors maintained the integrity of the taluqci, one 
of the three sayanas being recorded as lamhardar. Disseverance 
was however complete by the time Mr. Daniell finished his settlement 
operations. Mr. Daniell also found that Shibn Negi, a descendant 
of Suijan Negi, had abdicated his rights as superior sayana and he 
therefore concluded his settlement with the cultivators, promoted to 
the rank of proprietors, Bhogpur and Dwara had not changed appre- 
ciably, while Gadul had degenerated into a simple mmindari. By 
the time Mr. Dampier undertook the settlement of the district 
Bhogpur and Dwara had also dissolved, or sunk into the condi- 
tion of ordinary zamindari holdings. In some places the sadr 
sayana was found to have acqnired the status of a single zamindar 
with the proprietors of the subordinate villages as his occupancy 
tenants ; in others the sayana had disappeared hut the area was ' 
still treated as a single mahal and settlement was made with the 
lambardars of the component villages, and in others again the 
coin|K)nent village had parted company and were treated as sepa- 
rate mahals. The sole remaining evidence of the ancient bond 
is that some village hold waste and poor forest land in commont 
The break up of these interesting tenures is due in part to the 
influx of plains mmindars who imported with them their own 
system of tenures. 

Another ancient complex tenure now obsolete was exemplified 
in the dains, of which a full acwunt may he*, found in Mr. A. Rossh 
B^emenl report. No vestiges now remain of the, tenures which 
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be^a m blio# bigaa of disswktion ia 1864, whm Mr. Daaiiell 
examined them. 

Colonel Young tad in tis seMilement of 18S0 made Ite 
cnlfeivators proprietors and te tad assessed all land at an equal rate 
of ttree annas, a local bigta. As will be related elsewhere te proposed 
to continue the system in his 1840 settlement : but Mr. A Boss, who 
was deputed to revise it, revived under the orders of Government 
the ancient thehadara who were henceforth recorded as mmmdars. 
The cultivating quasi-proprietors resigned all their proprietary 
rights in the expectation that their rents would never be enhanced 
above the three-anna rate fixed by Colonel Young. They are 
naturally commonest in the oldest settled villages on or near the 
Dehra-Eajpur road and they have always been in the habit of sub- 
letting their holdings at high rates to bungalow builders. It was 
agreed between the tenants and the zamindars that the former 
shonld be recorded as maurmiSf not liable to ejectment so long 
as they paid their rent : that they might on the other hand r^gn 
snch land as they did not wish to retain : that the sole power of 
snb-letting land for building or other purposes should for the future 
solely with the zamindars, who however had to make it worth 
the while of the cultivators in possession to vacate : and finally that 
the zamindars should be entitled to one-third of the rent accruing 
from land sub-let before the agreement was concluded. 

Mr. Ross however unfortunately did not record these specially 
privileged occupancy tenants under any distinct nomenclature ; they 
were classed with the ordinary occupancy tenants whose rights had 
began after 1830, Their peculiar character was however indicated 
in the record-of-rights or as it was then called the village administra- 
tion papers. Nor was Mr. Ross’s omission made good by Mr. Daniel, 
on whose settlement report the Government resolution remarks 
** the amalgamation of the different classes of old cultivators under 
the one head of ma%rmis is an error greatly to be regretted, for the 
pledge given to the oldest class of ryot proprietory does not appear 
to have been fulfilled ; and now that Act X of 1859 has become the 
Rent Law of th3 district they are only protected from ite enhance- 
ment clauses by the stipulation in the record-of-rights, a stipula- 
tion which (even if no flaw be found in it) may be overlooked 
by the courte of law.. „ It seems nec^^ary tiia^ a special enquiry 
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should be set oa footfo ascertain what t 3 iiaats belong to ‘this class 
and CO record them as privileged tenants (under the Rent Bill now 
before the Legislative Council), or otherwise to secure their right/* 

In pursuance of these orders, the Superintendent of the Dun 
was directed to prepare lists of these old-established occupancy 
tenants. Considerable delay took place in the preparation of these 
Ests and when they reached Government in 1875 they were not 
regarded as satisfactory. Government eventually decided (G. 0. 
no. 1006 A. of 25th May 1875) that the existing Rent Law 
sufficiently protected these tenants and cancelled its previous orders 
on the subject. Nothing further was heard of the matter till in 
1900, when the present Tenancy Act was on the anvil. In that 
year the leading tenants of this class petitioned the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The object of their petition does not appear to have 
been clearly understood and it was directed that the enquiry into 
the matters referred to in their petition should stand over till the 
approaching settlement. ^ “ 

The claims then put forward by the tenants were briefly as 
follows: — 

(1) The right to sell and mortgage their holding without the 

zamindars’ permission. 

(2) The right of succession according to Hindu, law and not 

the limited succession recognized by the Tenancy Act. 

(3) Certain rights to forest produce and trees situated within 

the village area and rights to build hoHses and repair 
them without permission of the zamindars. 

(4) In addition, though this was not a point raised by the 

tenants to start with, the question of their protection from 
enhancement of rents was raised and considered during 
the course of the discussion that arose. 

The claims put forward by the tenants were reported on at 
some length by Mr, Dampier, but ' no final decision was arrived 
at, and in the Government resolution sanctioning the new settlement, 
further consideration of the subject was ordered fG. Q, no. 3064/1- 
62 F. of ^th PSTovember 1907). Further enquiries were made and 
orfers were finally passed in B. 0. no. 380/1— 411 SB of the 18th 
. December 1908, which received the approval of Government. As 
regards the first claim it was held that while there was evidence 
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to show that these tenants had in the past alienated their holdings 
with and without the consent of their landlords, the claim was 
none the less untenable in view of, firstly the distinct understanding 
on which they had relinquished their proprietary rights, and 
secondly the existing law of the land. Similarly although there 
was no doubt that in the past the right of succession had devolved 
hy ordinary Hindu law, it was held that as the tenants had in 1848 
accepted the position of occupancy tenants, they must accept any 
modification in that status subsequently imposed hy legislation. 
As regards the third claim, the enquiries showed that the position 
of the tenants had altered much for the worse. In the earlier part 
of last century, when tenants were at a premium and forests at a 
discount, there was little doubt that these tenants had been allowed 
to graze their cattle in the village forests and take wood from them 
for agricultural and domestic purposes, and repair their houses 
without hindrance from the then zamindars, who were mostly 
their caste-fellows. With the development of the Dun, however, 
forests appreciated and tenants were easily obtainable. Moreover 
many of the old landlords were bought out by Banias, who had 
little sympathy with the old tenants and were only anxious to 
make money as fast as possible out of their new acquisitions. In 
pursuance of this policy they prohibited the tenants from grazing 
and cutting wood in the village forests, or sold the latter to charcoal . 
hurneiB who completely denuded the hillsides. Further, heavy fines 
or premiums were levied on occupancy tenants who wanted to build 
new houses or repair their old ones. As regards these claims it 
was decided that they were matters, which the civil courts alone 
could decide satisfactorily and that no action could he taken in the 
Revenue department. All the district authorities can do until the 
matter is thus authoritatively settled is to see that the landlords 
do not employ the agency of the poHce to harass these tenants on 
vexatious charges of theft, as they have frequently done in the 
past. Section 88 of the Tenancy Act has probably to some extent 
also removed the grievance in regard to the erection of and repairs 
to houses. 

As regards the , fourth point, the enquiries showed that the 
protection which Government had intended to cenfer cn these 
tenants in order ' to secure them, against enhancements had fof 
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fsnosi rt?<isoiis fail d'and that feliBs© tGEanfes bad not for .tho 
last three settlements been treated as a class by tbemsekes 
nnder sectim 87-.2) of the pr-sent Land E,,,- venue Act or the 
correspnding sections of earlier Acts. - Wbde deciding that nothing 
conid be done to remedy the errors of the past the Board remark 
that there is nothing to prev ent the rent courts in all future 
,„ca'ses of eahaacemeit to give under section 37 Act II of 1901 the 
tenants the full benefit of any local custom on practice proved to 
exist, .... The utmost that can be done is to draw the 
attention of the district rent courts to the ^peculiar history of these 
tenures and to direct them to examine carefully any pleas of 
privilege which may be raised. It is possible that in particular 
cases tenants may be able to show that they have received special 
treatment at previous settlements, and are therefore entitled to 
hold at a favourable rent under section 37 of the Tenancy Act. 

In the Dun rents are paid in two ways : in cash for "all kinds of 
crops ; in kind for all sorts of crops except sugarcane. A sort of 
zahti rent is also paid in some villages for oats and chari. Caste 
privileges are not taken into consideration when rents are fixed. 
The crop rent system is the more ancient system and was almost 
universal 25 or 30 years ago. Of late the proportion of cash 
rents has greatly increased ; this is due partly to commutation, 
partly also to the opening np of the Eastern Dun and the 
impc^ition of cash rents on the new tenants. Grain rents 
are naturally popular with Baaia landlords whose estates are not 
too remote from Dehra. They are exacted in two ways : by 
apprais ^ment of the standing crop or by division of th ‘ grain on 
th threshing floor. Crop rents are no badge of inferiority and 
some of thi b*st villages are nearly entirely crop rented. The 
system is commonest in ..the W jstern Dun. The proportion of 
the produce taken by the landlord varies from one-fourth to one- 
third. In parts of the Eastern Dun a system of fixed grain rents 
prevails. The tenant engages to pay so many seers of grain 
per bigha In each harv i^t or the corresponding value in cash. 
Th of undeveloped estates frequently,' in order to 

attract t j i iit^, arra iga.. ' a series of progressive cash rents 
reachin^the n-mmim. in swan ■,f:‘ars, thi land being held, .rent- 
ftee for the first year. The grantees , are . frequently the victims 
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ofvagra!!!} wastrels, linmoroiislj termed m»j^-eaters,' who tour 
roiiad the graats staying on eaeh for th: year or two during 
wliiA no rent is exacted. Tea planters tisnally iiii|iOse low 
actual rents binding the tenant in consideration of this concession 
to supply manure to a fix sd amount, and to work in the garden 
daring a cerraiii namber of days. Generally speaking the reiits:of 
03cupiney tenants hav3 remained practically stagnant, while 
competitive rents round Delira have been forced up to a fKiiiit 
beyond the ordinary capacity of the land. Service in the hills and 
the profits derived from carting in particular enables the 
cultivator to pay these high rates. 

Tenures in Jaunsar-Bawar are extremely simple. The hhM ■ 
is the ad niiistmtive and revenue unit. The is an aggrega- 
tion of villag >3 each with it ? own proprietary body presided over 
by a headman or village siyiw%. The village s%yan<is are snbordi- 
nat e to th 3 k \ it or s t if s ly mi who is responsible for the manage- 
ment of his whieh he represents in all^ its relations with the 
Geveriiineat. The village comma .lity is a body of' cnltivating 
proprietors ; each zamindar caltivates his own land and there ' 
are very few tenants. , These, whore they exist, are called 
p%'hih%At^ bat they too are almost invariably zamindars of 
holdings too small for their needs : they are therefore under 
the necessity of renting another man's excess. Each zamindar 
usually possesses a number of Koltas whom he feeds, clothes 
and marries, and who live in houses provided by him and till his 
lands. These Koltas are practically serfs. ' ; 

The pargana customs as to alienation are thus described in the 
.famous dastuT-ul-amal drawn up by Mr, , A. Eoss : — ** There , are 
two kinds of cultivators — one matirmi and one gair-maurms%. 
Cultivators are of the Brahmin and Rajput caste and have the power 
to sill or otherwise dispose of their lands. They have in every 
way a right and title to their villages, . but the gairmumrusi 
cultivators have' no right to sell, or otherwise dispose of their lands t 
but to the zamindar, whose land they cultivate, they pay rent in . ' 
money : this pay me at, is called h%robr That is to say the maurmi 
cultivator is a proprietor and gair-maurusi a tenant. The hold- 
ing of an absconding proprietor is in the first , place offered to Ms 
heirs ; if he has no heir, th3.n" to the othm* proprietors of the 
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filage I OE their refusal to some other person ' who holds as gair« 
maurnsii if this be impossible it lies fallow and the revenue 
exigible on it is distributed over the whole khwt : but no Bom 
or Bajgi can get possession of the land. The absconder if he 
returns within five years may on paying up the revenue due 
from him again enter ujx)n his land. If a zamindar,,, wishes to 
^11 any portion of the land he has under cultivation he must first 
through the sayana get the permission of the shareholders of his 
village and also of the ' zamindars of khats. Pre-emption can be 
^ claimed by any zamindar of the Miat* Mortgage is only possible 
with the permission of the sayana. 

The has not the force of law and is in fact 

mrely referred to by the courts. Many of its provisions still describe 
the practice and customs of the pargana with fair accuracy. 
The influence of Chakrata and the greater facility of commu- 
nication with the plains are tending to bring the peculiar customs 
of this backward pargana into close conformity with those 
prevailing in the rest of the district. 

The duties of the sadT sayanaB^m defined by the dastor-ttJ-amcfcZ 
are to keep the zamindars contented, to collect the dues of Govern- 
ment according to custom only, equal shares according to the 
capabilities of each one : settle all quarrels : and look after the 
welfare of new ryots : and obey the orders of Governratot. 

On the death of a say ana Ms eldest son succeeds : if he is unlit 
or a minor he still holds the title, but a relative does the duties 
of the office. A sayana may resign in favour of his eldest 
son. : if he dies without issue Ms brother sncceeds ; a woman can- 
not be sayana. The succession of a sadr sayana to the post of Ms 
brother requires the confirmation of the Government, and he is also 
subject to removal in extreme cases. 

The village smyrnm is the head of Ms village. He is "appointed 
by the sadr sayana^ who assigns him a share , in ..the dues 
{hlsaiiniu) paid to himself. He is also exempt from hegar* In 
practice the office tends to become hereditary and . the village 
myana is constantly striving to render himself more and more 
independent of the khai sayana.^ ■ A sayana ■ attending: court or 
the camp of the district officer is entitled . to one '.cooly asVhis 
servant and .another to carry his load, and one seer, of. flour .from 


e¥erj zamiadar. His daes are half an anna for every ni|»e of 
revenae paid by each zamindar. 

If} will be of interest to compare the ■ sayana, of Knmaon. with 
the sayawJ. of Jannsar-Bawar. In the latter place the title is borne 
by the headman of the village as well as by the headmen of hhats^ 
but it may be inferred from the tone of the dmtuT--ul-amal in 
referring to the former that his authority has been much diminished 
by the aggressions of the latter. The Knmaon saycina corresponds 
very closely with the khat sayana of Jaunsar-Bawar. Of the 
former Mr. Stowell writes ; The sa;yana had proprietary rights in his 
t^iuqa of two kinds. In some villages he was a Mssedar with land 
either khudkasht or held by khaikars under him. In other villages 
ha was a kind of over-proprietor not owning any land or hissedari 
rights but with a right to receive a certain portion of their profits 
from the cultivators, who were hissedars and not hhaikarsu^^ 
“ The term , , , sayana is used loosely of prominent proprietors 
of old family : , . . their predecessors no doubt were official 
sayandsJ' The sc^yana of Jaunsar-Bawar owes his present 
existence and authority entirely to the conservative policy of 
successive settlement officers, but with the slow extension of 
modern ideas in the pargana he is gradually losing much of his 
authority, and there are many semi-feudal provisions in the dastw- 
uUamal hardly in accordance with the laws of property prevailing 
elsewhere in British India. The predominance of the snyana is indeed 
insisted on by a somewhat strange forcing of terms : the zamindars 
are described as maurusi cultivators, doubtless with the intention 
of exalting the over-proprietary rights of the sayanas^ though 
it is provided that the maurm i cultivators have rights of alienation. 
These rights are however tramelled by the necessity of getting the 
permission of the other proprietors in the kkat who can also claim 
pre-emption. The exclusion of ' Dorns and Bajgis from the land seems 
inequitable. The preservation of the old feudal system has however 
not been without its good effects. The panchdyat still settles minor 
disputes in no uncertain fashion and the people exercise a very 
real degree of local self-government. The bonds of the social, 
system were found so strong in. 1908 that the Koltas or Hahs 
claimed maintenance, d,uriiig the famine at the hancfe. of their over-, 
lords, who' unanimously accepted the responsibility which the claim 
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impEed. The Qisb settlemenfe. of Knrnaon were— like those of 
Jaunsar-Bawar— made with the thoMars or sayanas, and the re- 
Tenne unit was the patii which corresponds exactly with the kkat. 
Subsequent settlements were made with , the headmen of 
Tillages, In Jannsar-Bawar the advantages of the sayanachari 
settlement were finally established by Mr. H, G. Boss,* and 
the result has been the confirmation of the status of the saycma, 

A remarkable absence of cultivating tenants characterises the 
agricultural population of Jaunsar-Bawar. Nearly all the zamin- 
dars either cultivate their own holdings themselves, or do so through 
hired labour. Practically the only exception is Haripur Beas khat, 
Htie the tenures are practically thosu of the Dun and the landlords 
rectfve rents in cash and kind. The cultivators of the temple 
lands in the revenue-free villages pay one-third of the produce : and 
the same rent is exacted from the tenants of village common 
lands. 

The most important landed proprietor from the statistical 
point of View is Mahant Lachhman Das of the Guru Earn Eai 
temple in Dehra. He holds, as the endowment of the temple, in 
Dehra itself* land paying a nominal revenue of Es. 11,239. The 
Mahant holds also many other villages in the Dun and Tehri, the 
income of which goes to swell the temple revenues. Chaudhri 
Digambar Singh is the successor of Chaudhri Shib Earn of Dunga, 
a most enterprising and successful zamindar. One of the most 
important of his acquisitions was the Lister grant at Majri, and he 
also bought a share in the JoK grant. In the Western Dun he 
purchased a number of villages near his original home in Patti Misras. 
Chaudhri Digambar Singh sold the Joli share and bought the 
Attic farm , in the Western Dun from the Mackinnons, and his 
estates now extend from the Mil village of Patti Misras on the 
northern boundary of the district right down, on each side of the 
Suarna river, almmtasfaras the Dehra-Fatehpur- road. Chau-' 
dhri Diwan Singh of Sahaspur is the representative of the 
Tomars, one of the few Eajput tribes now settled in the Dun of 
undoubted plains origin. ' Babu Jyotish Samp, a pleader of Dehra, 
takes his place ■ among the great landed proprietors chiefiy owing, 
..to.his purchase of the Markham grant in the Eastern Dun, The 
mercantile classes^, though they increased their interest by 57 per cent. 
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bef-ween 1886 and 1906, only bold a little over 10 per cent., of the total^ 
area. The most important of the Bania landlords are tie GEate 
Banks, generally known under the names of the firms of Xand Lai, 
Fartap Singh and Mana Earn, Tulsi Ram, The former is tie more 
important firm of the two and is now represented by L, Baibir 
: Singh, son of L. Fartap Singh on one side, and his uncles L. Baldeo 
Singh and Seth Lachhmi Chand and the m.inor son of L. Mohan 
Singh, The Ghata Banias have risen very rapidly from the most 
humble beginnings. Much of their wealth has been acquired by 
loans to the improvident Rawat landlords of the district. Thus 
Kandhauli, which contains the best private forest in the district 
and is probably worth considerably over one lakh of rupees, was pur- 
chased by the firm of Hand Lai Fartap Singh for a Ittle over 
Rs. 1,000 from an impecunious Rawat client. 

Other notable landholders are the Raja of Nahan whose acquisi- 
tion of Aanfield is described elsewhere, Chaudhri Ram Singh 
of Timli in the Western Dun, a Gujar by caste, who owns a com- 
pact block of villages south of the Asan and one large village, 
Fafcehpur, to the north of it, Kunwars Baibir Singh and Tegh 
Bahadur Singh, the brothers of Raja Ranbir Singh, ^ Mamraj Singh 
of Jassuwala and Pamlit Fakir Chand of Raipur near Dehra. Among 
the ancient proprietors may be mentioned the Banjaras, now a 
somewhat impoverished community. They were according to one 
tradition the earliest colonists and did homage to the Raja of Garh- 
wal for their holdings. Their name is perpetuated in the village 
of Banjarawala a few miles to the south of Dehra, and they hold 
portions of the Jiwangarh grant and the big village of Rampur. 
The Jiwangarh Banjaras are in better circumstances than most of 
their caste. Their chief man is Muiz-ud-din. 

The Rawats are indigenous Rajputs of Mil extraction : their 
chief village is now Ajabpur. The Kalals (in the plains usually 
called Kalars or Kalwars) represented now by the inhabitants of 
Sheola Kalan, Sheok Khurd, and a few other villages round Dehra, 
deserve a passing note, Unlike their namesakes in the plains 

* The Baja is a Sikh Brahman, the son of Eaja Lai Singh, last Prime Minister 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore, On the annexation of the Pnnj^ih, Lai 
Singh was sent to Dehra . He remained iojpal daring the Mutiny, and was able 
to render considerable service tc the Oovemment, After his death his soup 
Ranbir Singh, received the title of Raja as a fHerso.nai distinction* 
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they disoiaim indignantly all connection with spirituous beverages 
whether in the capacity of producer or consumer, though, if report 
and appearances lie not, their disclaimer in the latter regard is 
scarcely justified by facts. They are undoubtedly some of the ear- 
liest settlers in the Dun and have a proverb 
Eaulagir ka Nauthal, 

Sheola ka Kalal, 

Ghate ka s^, 

meaning that they and the Nauthal Brahmans of Eaulagir, a large 
village near Dehra and the ancient sal trees on the slopes of the 
Siwaliks are all coeval.*” ■ 

In the hills the interest of individual zamindars is never large 
Of the sayanas Devi Singh and Param Singh of Bamtar pay 
Es. 1,990, Chet Earn and Oharwa of Bharam Ra. 1,170, Saijan, 
Sher Singh and Pat Ram of Dasu Rs, 1,286, Rup Singh of Sell 
Es. 1,754, Chanda and Mola of Sfigaon Rs. 1,143, Lai Singh of 
Eoru Rs, 1,039, but it must be remembered that they pay these 
sums rather as revenue officers than as landbrds. 

Europeans at the last settlement were found to be in possession 
of 16 J per cent, of the total area of the Dun. The hopes once 
entertained that the Dun would become a colony of domiciled 
Europeans have not been fulfilled, and the European community 
has lest one-third of the land found in its possession in 1886 
Nevertheless they are, after the* Rajputs, who own 32 per cent, of 
the land, the most important landholding class. The history of 
lar^ grants will be found briefly noticed in the next chapter: ire 
it is enough to detail the names of such as have passed into the 
hands of Indians. These are West Hopetown, Markham, the Lister 
or Majri grant, the Attic farm, Bakhtawarpur, Joli, Lysterabad, 
Eaynorpur, Annfield and Balawala. Even in the tea companiel 
which are at present managed by Europeans the native interest is 
incieasing. Some of the leading Banias in Dehra make it a prac 
tiee to buy up all shares that come into the market. 

The largMt ^tate held by Europeans at present is Dhakrani 
with Dhamipur Gangbhewa, which belongs to the family of 
Colonel Ouseley and is managed by Mr. J. G. Ouseley. Lafc. 

' P^^y_of_l^^te^^Ouseley, is also managed by 

•Settlement Bepor^fc, 1906 ,"g. B. ~~~ 
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tils same genriem'^a.. The oom'biaed reveaua of the three fillages 
is Ss. 2,101; t}li3j ware all parchasel by Ooloael Oaseiey from 
nafeife proprietors. The Vansittarts were among the largest land- 
owners in the Dan, but their properties haire almost entirely passed 
into the hands of Indians. DhaM has been bought by Chandhri 
Diwan Singh of Sahaspnr and Rampur Kalan by Muiz-nd-din 
Banjara, both of whom are mentioned in the last paragraph. The 
great West Hopetown grant has been sold piecemeal, a few hamlets 
to Europeans and the rest to Indians ; and Central Hopetown is in 
the market. The large estates held by Mr. Henry Yansittart in 
Mnssooree haTC also bean sold in the last few years. Lady Mac- 
pherson h^ sold her Niranjanpiir tea estate to Indians this 
year, while Ambari, another estate belonging to the Macpherson 
family, is held on lease by Mrs. Rennie. The Powells, descendants 
of one of the earliest settlers, still own a fair quantity of land, 
but even here a good deal of their property is passing into the 
hands of Indians. 



CHAPTER lY. 


Adshnisteation. 


The two portions into which the district is physically divided 
are administered under dififerent systems. In the Dun the gene- 
ral Acts and Regulations governing the rest of the provinces are in 
full force, while the hill pargana is technically known as a 
scheduled district. The administrative changes through which 
the district has jmssed will be discussed in the historical chapter. 
The district now consists of two tahsils coterminous with the two 
geographical divisions, and having them head quarters at Dehra 
and Chakrata respectively. The Dehra tahsil is further sub- 
divided into two parganas, the Eastern and the Western Dun, 
parted by the watershed line connecting Raj pur and Asarori. 
It is subject to the subordinate control of a tahsildar -who is 
assisted by a naib-tahsildar, one sadr kanungo and two superrisor 
kanungos. The Tillages composing the tahsil are grouped into 
circles under separate patwaris. The functions of these Tarious 
officials are too well known to require further description. 

The jurisdiction of the Chakrata tahsildar extends over the 
whole of the Jaunsar-Bawar pargana. The subordinate tahsil staff 
consists of one registrar kanungo and his assistant, and, in the hhatB- 
or smaE territorial siibdmsions to be described later, twelve 
patwaris. These officials have little in common with the patwaris 
of the plains. ' Their revenue duties are defined in the Board of 
Eevenue’s letter no. 145/VII — 4, dated the ISth December 1889. 
The only papers they are^ required to maintain are a diary, a 
phant-bandi or revenue distribution roE, a siuha or vElage 
account book, and a counterfoil book for the record of births and 
deaths. The so-called registrar kanungo is also required to visit 
each circle once in the year and inspect the patwarfs work. The 
most important of his registrarial work is the maintenance of a 
mutation register, in . which are recorded transfers of property 
reported by the patwari It will thus be seen that the revenue 
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dntias raqaired from tha fcahsil staflf aro not engrossing. In return 
for this iniulgenaa they underbake the entire police administration 
of the pargana with the exception of the Ohakrata cantonment 
area, and they are required to make all enquiries and investiga- 
tions, detect and prevent crimes and arrest offenders. The 
chaukidar of the plains finds no place among the village officials 
and his duties as far as reporting births and deaths is concerned 
are performed by the patwaris. Two Ohauntras the. modern 
representatives of the old officials described in the historical 
chapter still exist : they ware resuscitated by Mr. Ross in 1883 
They are men of considerable local reputation and are able to 
exercise powerful influence with the khat sxyanas. These are 
39 in number. They are responsible for the khat in all its rela- 
tions with the Government. The most important of their functions 
is the collection of revenue. They are also entrusted with certain 
rather vague police duties. Below them again are the sayanas 
of villaps who combine in one person the functions discharged in 
the plains by the lambardar and the headman. 


The district is under the charge of a Superintendent. In the 
Pun Ms powers are those of a Magistrate and Collector. His 
superior staff consists of two assistant superintendents who are 
covenanted civilians; one performs the duties of a Subordinate 
and Small Cause Court Judge and the other those of a Joint Maois- 
trate and Assistant Collector in charge of Dehra Tahsil and there 
is also a Deputy Collector, usually a European, in charge of the 
Mussooree treasury and of aU criminal work arising within the 
limits of Mussooree PoHce Station. Until recently the Assistant Su- 
perintendent in charge of the Dehra Tahsil performed the functions 

of a Treasury Officer at Dehra. The work at head quarters has 
however developed so much of late, that the Government has appoint- 
ed a Deputy Collector to relieve the Assistant Superintendent of his 
tery duties. The functions of the Superintendent in Jannsaf- 
fewar are defined by notification no. 66A.,' published in the gazette 
M19th July 1819. His criminal powers are those of a District 
M^strate,buthe wields also the enhanced powers conferred by 
section ^ of the Code Cnminal Procedure (1898). The High Court 

Oo!rt Provinces, and the Sessions 

Court 13 that of the Judge of Saharanpur. On the civil side, the 
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SuperiEteaden.! is the Di#rict Jadge, and Coinin.issioiier of Meenife 
the High Courl with certain important exceptions. For the pur- ; 
poses of the Indian Snceession Act and the Indian DiTorce Act, . 
tie Judge of Saharanpnr is tie District Court' and the North-. 

West Provinces High Court- the High 'Court. In reTemae 
matters the .Superintendent is the Collector. Simpilfied rnles 
of procedure for the use of ciTil and reT-enne courts were at the 
"same time p'liMished. 'The Cantonment Magistrate of Chakrata 
is the Assistant Superintendent in charge of Jannsar-Bawan 
He is a Magistrate of the first class and a CiYil Judge with power 
to try suits of a Taliie not exceeding Es. SO'O. The tafasildar is 
empowered to try civil and revenue suits where the subject-matter 
is valued at not more than Es. 300. The Cantonment Magis- , 
trate is also Small Cause Court Judge for the Chakrata Canton- 
ment, 

There are seven honorary magistrates whose jurisdiction 
extends over the town of Dehra. They are grouped into two 
benches. Two of the Magistrates have second class powers and the 
rest third class, but the benches collectively exercise second class 
powers. There is a single bench in Mussooree consisting of three 
European honorary magistrates each invested with second class 
powers, and one for the Sahaspur police circle composed of three 
Europeans and two Indians ; two of the European members have 
been invested with second class powers when ■ sitting with other 
members of the bench. 

Of the revenue system pursued in the Dun when it was subject ^ 

to the Garhwal rajas little is known. The country was, owing to Sie 
its waterless condition, not habitable except near fche rivers -or along 
the’course of the ancient Rajpur canal. Indeed to judge of the " ■ 
character. of the Garhwal rule from what is known of the histoiy 
of that country it is not likely that the revenue system was in any 
way organised. Srinagar was, distant and the road difficult; the 
efiFective authority of the rajas could. hardly have extended to the 
Dun. Of the revenue administration of Garhwal itself Mr. Traill, 
the first.'Commissioner, writes : The assessment of the land was, 
generaly speaking, light, the Government demand' on agriculture 
being rated at only one-third of the gro^ produce in oidinaiy lands 
and one-halfin the very fertfle, ■ The collection was made in tVQ 
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'forms bamg imposed oae year on the land and a second year on 
the inhaMtanfes. . As these, ]ioweT:3r, consisted solely of persons 
connected with agricnltnre the source from which the payments 
were marie was necessarily the same, though the mode and detail 
of cess raried ” A yery important source of reyenue was the valuable 
sal forests on the Siwalib hills. 

The Dun was conquered in 1757 by Najib-ud-daula, In Mr, 
Shore’s time the people spoke with admiration of his administra- 
tion. He protested his new subjects and encouraged his Pathans 
to settle in the valley. He dug canals and wells and' as the result 
of his politic developments of the resources of the Dun its revenue 
increasad to nearly one lakh of rupees, and even this was consirder- 
ed a light assessmeat. Oa his death in 1775 the Srinagar 
raja regained possession and drove out the Muhammadan 
settlers ; but about ten years later he gave way to Ghulam Kadir, 
Henceforth until the Gurkha occupation the country was overrun 
in turns by bands of marauding Sikhs, Rajputs and Gujars, 

The revenue of the Dun under the Gurkhas was for the year 
1220 F. estimated at Rs. 25,003, to such an extent had the district 
declined since the days of Najib-ud-daula. This sum was made up 
of Rs. 12,746 derived from the land, Es. 9,501 sdyar^ Rs, 1,240 
shah%ngi (presents to the collectors) and Rs. 1,516 under the 
head of dands or fines. Some attempt was made by Hasti Dal, the 
Gurkha governor, to fix rents ; he decreed that the rent paid to the 
zamindars should not exceed one-twelfth of the produce and it 
was often as little as one-sixteenth. Under his benign rule the 
province was beginning to recover somet}hing of its former pros- 
perity. 

The British occupied the Dun in 1814 and the district was at 
first held under direct management, no one apparently having 
been apprised of the exist3ac3 of zamindars or other persons 
comptent to engage for the revenue. The government share of 
the produce was calculated at the time of the harvest on an 
appraisement of the- value of the crops in the proportion of one- 
third in most cases. . This produced a very small revenue, yet 
more,, than the district could b.3ar.. The zamindar s were compelled 
to raise their demand 'higher 'than the lenient :rent fixed by the 
Gurkhas. The result w^ that - several villages were deserted at 
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OEce, and others shortly after. The inhabitants were all aew 
teaante who, finding that they had to pay as mnch in their own 
homes, retnraecl thither. 

Mr, Gak^rt was deputed to the district in 1816. In that year 
the 'total coiiactions amounted to R-s. 22,515, made up of only 
Rs. 9,827 derived directly from the land and Rs. 12,688 ; 

that is to say miscellaneous items including the transit duties 
collected at Dehra and the eight subordinate posts. These bc4ng in 
the nature of a tax upon trade, the -board of commissioners 
at Farrukhabad recommended their abolition. This appears 
to have been done, but unfortunately the excise on forest pro- 
duce collected at the same ■ posts was _ not differentiated, with 
the result that this perfectly legitimate source of revenue was lost 
sight of. 

Mr. Calvert made the first settlement for four years with the 
h jadmen • of the villages, taking the average of the collections in 
the two former years as a basis. His proceedings were necessarily 
summary, for he had other work to do in Saharanpur. The assess- 
ments, though their annual total was light, were inconsequence 
inequitably distributed. The revenue fixed was for 1224 F. 
Rs. 11,244, for 1225 F. Rs. 12,020, for 1226 F. Rs. 12,048 and 
for 1227 F., the last of the years, Rs. 1*2,050. 

Mr. ■ Moore, Collector of Saharanpur, who made the next, a 
quinquennial settlement, was more successful, raising the assess- 
ments in some of the best villages and thus providing for an 
abatement in others. The revenue varied between Rs. 13,365 in 
1228 F, and Es. 12,966 in 1232 F. This settlement however 
was, like Mr, Calvert’s, somewhat perfunctory and it was based 
on an exaggerated idea of the assets of the district. Mr. Shore 
characterises it as inequitable, and deplores the fact that no officer 
wm posted directly to the.Dun, The settLment officers were unable 
to m:ake any careful inspections and they based their assessments 
on the rack-rents exacted during the two years of direct manage- 
ment. It must be admitted that those heavy early settlements 
,gri..wously r,-tardad the progress of the district^ and Mr.. Shore 
says that had Rs. 1,000 or Rs.' 2,000 le^ been taken at first he 
could easily have demanded Es. 5,000 or Es. 6,000 more in his first 
settlement concluded 1B25, 
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Tie third seltlamsnt implied the impoation of a reTeime of 
Es. 13,645, from which must be deducted the sum of Es. 335 paid by 
the Chandi pargana afterwards transferred ho the Bijnor district. 
Tie third settlement is remarkable, because the position of the 
malguzam was then, for the first time, indicated to he identical 
with that of the zamindars of the plains, although they retained 
the name of thekadars or farmers. Before the conquest they had 
been often treated as tenants^at-will rather than lessees. On this 
point Mr. Shore remarks in his letter of 15th December 1825 : “ The 
British Government being, like all former governments, considered 
the zamindars of the Dehra Dun, I have entered all engagers 
for villages as thekadam; though virtually they have as many 
privileges and are as little likely to be turned out as the zamindars 
of the plains.” Elsewhere he says : Under the Hindu form of 
government proprietary right in the soil was declared by law to be 
acquired by clearing the land from the jungle and bringing it 
under cultivation.’’ - ' 

No villages had been measured prior to Mr. Shore’s settlement. 
His revenue he reports exceeds the expiring demand by Es, 3,085. 
The highest rate of assessment was three annas a laehha ligha and 
nine annas a pahhi bigha : and in most villages it did not exceed 
two annas a h^mhha bigha ^ and in some the rates were nominal. 
Mr. Williams remarks : But such was the incredible laziness of 
the cultivating tenants that they were in a most wretched condi- 
tion, living from hand to mouth and completely at the mercy 
of petty money-lenders. Nothing else could be expected of men 
who thought it a grievance to work on a cloudy day, remained 
idle altogether on a rainy one, and never went through more 
than six or seven hours* honest toil out of the twenty- four. The 
great demand for agricultural labour, due to the large pro- 
portion of waste lands encouraged their indifference by keeping 
rents down, since nothing was easier than to emigrate 
to villages where the land was nearly all fallow and the 
rat?s merely nominal.” The fa^t prohably was that the country 
was still clothed in primeval forest and the climate by consequence 
excessively unhealthy s the indolence of the people was due to 
continuoiis malaria, and' they were crippled at first by excessive 
Mr, Shoiew^ careful, to acquaint himself with the 
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eoc-dilionof tlie people and their land, he amassed no ¥ 31 age whicii 
he had not first carefully inspected, and he explains that his nndonh- 
tedly low assessments were framed on a consideration of the poverty 
and indolence of the people and their proneness to desert. In short 
his object was to keep the tenantry on their newly broken lands. 
At that data the villages of the Dan only numbered 156 . 

Mr. Williams may again be quoted: — Mr. Shore, a liberal 
cons3rvatiTe, was strongly in favour of creating a rural aristocracy, 
with a permanent interest in the improvement of agriculture, by 
' placing the so-called farmers on the same footing as the zamindais 
of the plains and acknowledging their claims to a transferable pro- 
prietary right in the land. The good Hasti Dal* had actually 
promised this boon to a number of petitioners, and procured lal 
mokar^ from Nepal, we may infer, to seal the title deeds.'^ And 
in 1822 Mr. Ross, senior member of the boaid of commissioners, 
in answer to the representations of a number of landlords, pro- 
mised to grant their request.” Mr. Shore revived the coatroveisy. 
He justly argued that the thekadars did not essentially differ in 
status from the zamindars over the greater part of India at the 
time when we first took the country, and there was no imaginable 
reason why they should not receive the same privileges, with the 
proviso that the farmer of a village newly formed, or deserted and 
re-peopled, should not obtain zamindari rights until the estate paid 
a revenue of Rs, 50 a year and contained not less than 500 stand- 
ard bighas of cultivated land. In such cases, moreover, he pro- 
posed to make the boon conditional upon the estate being entailed 
on one son (not necessarily the eldest) to prevent the subdivision 
of property and consequent impoverishment of families after a 
few generations.f ” 

Mr. Shore's successor, Blajor Young, having radical tenden- 
cies, held diametrically opposite views, and dealt a severe How to 
Mr. Shore’s protegis. Starting with the perfectly correct assump- 
tion that the proprietary right in the land had been from time 
immemorial vested in the Government, he jumped to the conclusion 

* Hasti Oil Cliaimtra, the Gnrkha Ooveriior of GarliwM and the Onn, liad in 
fact established a few .zamiadars who paid an annual rental of' E«. 5. 

f At' the same Mr. Shore, writing in 1828, complaing that •‘headmen, so far 
from being proud of the title of asmindar. Idled to show that they bad nothing to do 
with tbe land.** 
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tliat no one else tad any intermediate title at all. The farm- 
ers, te added, had been guilty of oppression that had materially 
contributed to the apathetie and degraded condition of the cultiva- 
tors; they were in fact, the bane of the district, and might 
legally, nny ought, in equity to be altogether thrown overboard. 
(Williams'. 

Major Young therefore recommended that the next settlement 
should be made with the cultivators, to whom the Government 
should transfer its proprietary rights ; he made an exception in 
favour of thekadars of respectability and long standing, who were 
to be invested with the rank and title of muhaddam zamindars 
of all the lands now under cultivation and over which they and 
their families held sway as thekadars ; and they were to collect 
revenue and pay it into the treasury, receiving a remuneration of 
ten per cent, on collections. The office of muhaddam was to he 
hereditary. Another feature in the new scheme was the appoint- 
ment of an efficient staff of patwaris and a third was the pro- 
posal to abolish five police chankis which Major Young ‘^deemed 
perfectly useless, if not more than useless, for he was convinced that 
they gave more annoyance to the inhabitants than they afforded 
profcection.^^ Major Young's schemes were sanctioned and he 
proceeded to put them into execution. He reports : The persons at 
whose charge and risk the land had been cultivated were recognized 
as proprietors of the same, and it was secured to them and theirs 
for ever, subject to payment of rent. The land belonging to each 
village having been separately measured out to each zamindar, 
including land under cultivation, house and garden, the whole was 
assessed at three annas per hachha bigka of 1 , 008 | square yards ,t 
with a few exceptions, after which the zamindars were permitted to 
make a village distribution of the assessment agreeable to the 
quality of the land composing each estate.” 

Only the lands under cultivation were assessed. The waste 
lands might be taken up by the nearest cultivating proprietor, on 


* Tm adjectiv6 is Mr. Williamses. Tbe patwaris were certainly not efficient 
according to modern ideas. They were twelve in nnmher. They lived in Dehra it- 
self, were profoundly ignorant of their circlesi, and Were employed merelv as revenue 
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at farming rates of which 3 aaaas a was his reseryed for land of tl 
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application, throiigli tbe mnhiMam, afc a rate increasiHg till the 
fifth year, wHen it reached the maximum of 3 annas a MgJia. 

Xo Tillage boundaries were marked off, each village being left to 
extend itself as it* could. 

Colonel Young made another ryofcwaii settlemenfi in 1840. Flfeli set- 
In 1839 he had proposed that ail cultivated land should bear the 
old .a^essment of 3 annas a local bighn or 14 annas 6 pies an ^re, 
culturahle land to be made over to mukaddama on grant terms, . 
al forest land capable of cultivation to be farmed out to muhad* 
d&mB at Rs. 30 a hundred .acres, .forest dues 'being abolished,' 
forest lands incapable of cultivation to be disposed' of .similarly, 
but at Es. 15 a hundred acres, barren land to be conceded rent-free, 
mtiira^idams to^ get ten per cent, on collections. These proposals 
if accepted would have given Es. 50,794 revenue in the first 
year, and Es. 52,569 in the fourth year, the increase being due 
to the amount of new revenue assessed on waste land ; and in the 
twenty-ninth year, Es. 1,14,333. The Dun had been surveyed 
by Captain Brown in 1838-39 and the boundaries of every village 
were determined ; the cultivated, culturable and barren land was 
measured off; and the survey instead of the field measurement 
became the standard of the assessable area. These proposals were 
modified hy the Board, which allotted to the Witikaddam one- 
sixth of the demand, and stipulated that one-fourth of the cultur- 
able land should he assigned revenue-free to each village as pasture. 

It also appears to have rejected Colonel Young’s extmrdinary 
proposals in regard to- the forests. 

This settlement was not sanctioned nor does it appear that it Settle- 
was ever reported to the Government, It was in fact open to many SStion- 
objections. 'Not the least was the levy of an equal revenue of 
3 annas o^bighaon land of unequal capacity. Mr. F. Williams, 
who became Supermtendent in 1842, reported that the distribution 
of Colonel Young^s revenue was diflScult, as -it was ba^d on the 
survey area which on the average exceeded the old field measure- 
ment by 5 per cent. The mufeaddams distributed the resultant 
excess revenue over the -euMvators (or titular co-sharers i with- 
out reference to the amount of their several holdings. Further, 
the professional surveyors had shown much land as cultivated 
which should have b^n de^bed as culturable. . It was as^sed 
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to rBYenne bHfe Eob oc^Epied, and tlie muhaddams conld nob per- 
suade tlie Yillagers to pay for wbat they were not enjoying. These 
two objections were technically known as the ieshi and shamilat 
questions. A further objection was that faith had' been broken with 
persons who brought land into cultivation on lihe strength of 
Colonel Young’s proclamation of 1st March 1888.^ The last 
objection was dismissed summarily. It appeared that applications 
were made and grants promised. Bnt the applicants, without 
waiting for their deeds of grant, broke up the land and, when 
settlement enquiries began, they pointed out the cultivated and 
occupied land adjoining their settled villages as that which they 
hoped to hold on grant terms. These lands were, to the disappoint- 
ment of the cultivators, assessed at once at 3 annas a higha, 
and only the culturable waste (in excess of the one-fourth left free 
of assessment for pasture) was given on the favourable grant terms. 
These terms provided for a progressive revenue which did not 
reach its maximum of 12 annas 6 gandahs until the tenth year. 
Mr. Tansittart, who took office in 1843, had gone to the root of the 
matter, boldly questioning the justice as well as the expediency of 
the ryotwa>ri settlement. He was now invested with the powers 
of a Settlement Officer and ordered to take up the case * of each 
vilage, determine all the rights in it, and hold a proceeding decla- 
ratory of those rights.” 

On the 7th July 1845 Mr. Vansittart submitted his report. As 
far as they went,^* writes Mr. A. Eoss, Mr. Vansittart’s measures 
may certainly be considered beneficial and satisfactory.’^ The 
assessments were lowered, tenures were examined and where 
pcBsible the zamindari tenures were re-established. The shamilat 
and besM grievances were redressed. His operations were however 
unfortunately hurried and consequently incomplete. He did not 
test the professional survey, and his records were wanting in many 
essentials, the most important of which was that he failed to put 
on record the consent of the parties concerned to changes in the 
village constitution resulting from the resuscitation of the old 
zamindars. Mr. A. Eo^, .. who ■ succeeded Mr. Vansittart, was 
therefore ordered to do what his predecessor had left undone, 
,Mr.^ Bo^ finished .his work in 1848 . , He . proceeded first to the 

V; Ufoa mmiisdars to lake oirer waste land m ‘‘ graat terms.” 
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delerminatioii of £lie proprietary right, and he ordared, in com- 
pliance with the instractions of the GoFemment, Ms, moharrirs 
employed in hha preparation of the kfaataanis' to record al culti- 
vators settled sia^B 18S) as feanaats and ah settled previous to 
1830, provided that they had ever exercised proprietary rights, as 
under-proprietors or tenants according to their own wish. So 
little were these under-proprietary rights valued that the whole 
of the villages of the Dun, 170 in number, present only six 
instances in which the cultivators . . , expressed their desire 
to be recorded as subordinate proprietors,^' The cuitivatora in 
fact were not only willing but eager to resign such proprietaiy 
rights as the ten years' settlement had conferred, and the superior 
proprietary body ware equally anxious to acquire them. The 
ascertainment of persons entitled to the superior rights — though 
they had been dormant for 18 years— presented no difficulty. In 
a large number of cases their claims had been recognized even by 
those who' were supposed to have replaced them ; while disputes 
were easily settled, for the village was naturally well acquainted 
with the leading family which had formerly exercised zamindari 
rights, Mr. Ross remarks that ‘‘ the '■ revision of settlement did 
not include the re-assessment of the district but only of such jamas 
as should require to be altered/^ and Ms oprations were so far 
considered merely a revision of Colonel Young’s that his settlement 
was sanctioned for a priod of 13 years. His revenue for the first 
year, 1848-49, was Rs. 20,770 and for the last, 1860-61, Rs, 28,116. 
Mr, Ross — amongst his minor improvements — increased his pfcwaris 
to 20, placed them in the villages, and declared them the servants 
of the zamindars. He also created iambardars and reversed the 
revenue instalments, so that the more valuable kharif crop now 
paid — of the demand and the rabi the remaining In conclud- 
ing his report he says : “ The revised settlement has now been fully 
in operation for two years . , . and the revenue . , . has 

been coleeted with ease and regularity."' 

^ Colonel Young was correct in his view of the Mil theory of 
tenures,: The : sole right to the soil has always vested in the most 
absolute degree in the sovereign. '' It was/^ writes Mr. Ross, ‘‘ by 
no means an uncommon practice with the hill rajas arbitrarily to 
ejeci the old mmindam, and confer the land upon prfe^l stran^iSi 
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wilo were, agaii' liable in their turn to be ejected at the. caprice of 
the sovereign jx)wer,^'’ The reports of the early Commissioners 
of Kmnaon establish the existence of tMs theory in that province f 
and. to this day in Tehii Garhwal a transfer of land without the Eaja’s 
l^rmission is looked upon as a mild form of l§se-inajeste. Mr. Boss 
declares that the hiU theory is unworthy of our beneficent and 
eqnilable rule and that the thekadars had by prescription .acquired 
zainindari rights. He might have added that security of tenure 
was an absolute' neces.sity, if it wa,s intended to persuade people 
to .invest their money in the colonisation of the Dun. Mr. Williams 
appe.ars to attribute Colonel Young’s actions to a desire to gratify 
his radical theories. Mr. A. Ross however writes : “ GoionerToung 
felt that tihd great desideratum in all the past settlements of the 
Dun was the efiectnal protection of the cultivators against the 
oppressions and exactions of the thekadars or dominant class . , 

and he further expected that the great encouragement afibrded 
by the sudden acquisition of what were naturally supposed to 
be valuable rights and privileges would rapidly lead to the 
extension of cultivation : ” but he suggests that the best way to 
secure this protection would have been to have enquired into and 
recorded all the subordinate rights and interests of the tenants. 
Mr. Ross’s settlement finally established the zamindari system 
in the Dun. 

In JNovember 1860 Mr. Manderson commenced a seventh 
settlement for thirty years. Mr. C. A. Daniell took over charge in 
1862 and finishjd the work of assessment in 1864, In that year Sir 
W. Muir, then senior member of the Board of Revenue, visited the 
district and found that Mr. Daniell’s assessments, at least of the 
better class of villages, were too %ht and that he had not fixed any 
demand on the culturable waste and forest areas included in the 
vilage boundaries. Mr. Daniell therefore returned to his work. 
He was also directed — in accordance with instiixctions received 
from the Secretary of State— to ‘consider the terms on which the 
settlement might be made permanent. No attempt had been made 
tu record on Major Brown’s map the changes that in the course of 
time had occurred and it was therefore decided that, a new survey 

> Aad the righc of Lite GoTernmeut to aii uacuitimted iaad is declared by law 
and freely acknowledged by the people* 
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should precede the settlemsnt. The old universal rate of three 
annas a local lighm was still in force ; and it natural! j required a 
total revision. Mr. Daniel! therefore made a classification of soils 
into mis(inj rdusli’-dakar and sdnhra — or manured, common loam 
and stony soil— and fix:-d standard rent rates which varied according 
as the sods were irrigated or nnirrigated ; at the same time he divid- 
ed his villages into good, bad and middling and devised different 
sets of rates for each class of village. He also assessed forest lands 
at rates varying from four annas to a fraction of one anna and 
averaging two annas an acre. On the adequacy of the rent-rales 
assumed for cultivated land the remarks of the Commissioner may 
be reproduced : Mr. Daniell comploted his final assjssment under 
the most favourable circumstances. Remarks of the supervising 
authorities had drawn his attention to defects in his first assess- 
ment : carefully revised rates prepared to guide him had been 
approved of. Already well acquainted with the country, he had 
re-examined it : he had adjusted the rents in about 2,000 cases ; 
he had after much enquiry drawn up a statistical return of the 
agricultural produce of the district and was thus supplied with the 
best and latest information.” The result was thau the assessments 
though low and often unsupported by the necessary statistics were 
accepted. The Commissioner vehemently opposed the projected 
permanent settlement and nothing more was heard about it. Mr. 
Daniell’s revenue commenced at Es. 31 ,637 increasing ultimately to 
Rs. 38,695. 

The next settlement was entrusted to Mr. H. G. Ross, It was 
preceded by a cadastral survey, the entries in the khasras.and Jama- 
bandis bemg filled in by the survey department and subsequently 
checked by the settlement department. Concurrently with the 
survey operations was carried out an inspection of the whole district 
by the Settlement Officer in order to classify each field according to 
ife soil and productiveness. Rent-rates for the Western Dun were 
proposed and sanctioned : but Mr. Ross found it impossible, owing 
to the peculiar conditions of the Eastern Dun, to frame any rent- 
rates for that pargana, and the Board with certain reservations 
agreed with him. His rent* rates lose their interest from the fact 
that in assessing the villages Mr. Ross fell himself compelled to. 
ignore them., . .He .writes : In assessing ..e'ach village I did it on its 
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own Bierife and did not adhere rigi^dly to any particular rental. The 
imoided rental however was generally taken as the basis for calcnla- 
tioBt” And, as the Board remarked, it is clear that he had not 
assessed the district according to any principle which he had been 
able to prove by figures .of rentals or rates, but had dealt, with the 
villages according to his own judgement of their relative capacities 
and cireumstances. Mr, Bo^ had however acquired a unique 
knowledge of the circumstances of the Dun, and his assessments, 
though light, were ^nctioned and |}he settlement confirmed for 20 
yem. The revenue now impost was Rs, 82,476, , an increase of 
72 per cent, over the expiring demand. The new revenue compris- 
ed also Rs, 5,346 from forests, Mr, Ross’s forest^ assessment system 
will be described later, 

Mr, Dainpier was appointed ■ Settlement Officer in 1906. The 
old maps were brought up- to date and the soils classified, Mr. 
Dampier .remarks ; Soil classification in the Dun is not easy. The 
iiome.iic'iatiire varies in different, parts of the tahsil, while owing to 
frie uneven coiffiguration of the land one seldom gets an extensive 
block of any one class of soil.” The classification eventually adopted 
for the natural soils was — rausili, a good loam ; dakar^ a good clay ; 
.first cka 8a%bra^ an inferior loam, or clay of little depth and mixed 
with stones ; and second cla^ sankra^ poor, stony soil full of gravel. 
To these were added one _ artificial soil, goind ; and. all soils , were 
further divided into irrigated .and unirrigated. Assessment circles 
■ were then delimited. These were based mainly on similarity , of soil 
and natural characteristics, but regard was also had to irrigational 
facilities, climatic advantages and rental arrangements. Standard 
cash and crop rent-rates tor each class of soil were educed from 
various data, Mr. Dampier devised an elaborate formula .for arriving 
at the assets of the private ' forests on which he assessed a revenue of 
Bs, 8,112, The toml initial, revenue imposed was Rs,^93,867 rising 
toife maxiinum of Rs. 1 , 14,286 after ten years. 

Mr, Danieli was the fimt Settlement Officer to assess revenue 
on private sal foresiB, . The .principle on which, he proceeded are 
nowhere described in his report. But he imposed an acreage rate 
varying between four aan^ and a fraction of an anna, and averaging 
two annas, Mr, Danieli - did not attempt to evaluate the expected 
future ptodum of riie for^t^ 
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Mr. H. G, Ross remarks: ** Another fniitfnl sonree of ri». in 
the Dehra rent roE is the sal wood. I know of sales by piiTate 
parties during the period of this settlement to the value of 
Rs. 7,44,7.50. And there must he endless sales that I have not., 
been able to trace .... It is therefore absolutely necessary tO' 
.a^ss these forests systematically/* 

Sal trees are sold at different stag.es— as saplings or balUs 
when the tree is about ffve years’ old and yields one long thin pole it 
for native thatched houses : as balLas at about ten yeares old, the 
tree yielding one good stout pole, as used in all sorts of thatched 
houses or bungalows : as tors and ballk at about fifteen years’ old, 
the lower part yields a tor or pole of heart-wood ten or twelve feet 
long, the outer sap-wood being axed off*, and the upper part yields 
a batti : as kar is, tors, balHs, at about twenty years old : the lower 
part is sawn into four scantlings, the middle part forms a tor and the 
upper part a The third or for stage is that at which 

nearly every one in the Dun sells sal-trees,*’ Mr, Eoss therefore 
took the third stages as his standard and valued an acre of timber 
at Rs. 80, Es, 60, Es. 40 or Es. 20, according to its class, or an 
average annual rental of Es. 4, Es. 3, Its. 2 or Ee. 1 : and his 
total assessment came to Rs. 5,436 or about two annas and three 
pies an acre. The result showed that Mr. Eoss had vastly under- 
stated the productiveness of the private sal forests. The chief 
defects of his system were that he ignored the future value of the 
forest, while his classification .was far from correct. The next 
Settlement Officer, Mr. Dampier, assumed four factors from which 
he deduced the present value of his forest : the quality of the stock ; 
its density, its proximity to the market : and its accessibihty. As 
however he was most concerned with the future development of 
the forests he was obliged to adopt a fifth factor— the quality of the 
soil upon which depends the growth of the trees. “ I first decided,’* 
he writes, ‘rthe true area under sal, and the stage to which the 
for^t (regard being had to its present quality and to the soil) would 
be likely t attain within the period of settlement, I next calcu- 
lated the deductians that ought to be made for distance, inaeom-^ 
sibiiity and encouragement of sylviculture.*^ Mr. Dampier s rates 
per acre for the most favourable conditions, i.e. where the timber 
■ is of good quaiityi dmeij slock^i -aeo^sibie and wilMa .a day’s 
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jonHiej of the aearest market, were Rs* 40 for tlie horwa aiid balli 
stage wMch is reached ia from 15 to 25 years: Rs. 100 for the 
i&r hMi stage reached after 85 years ; and Rs. 120 for the sawn 
scantling stage reached after 35 years or more. According to these 
calculations Mr. Ross appears to have presumed a much too rapid 
rate of development though his calculations are based on statistics 
supplied by the forest department, then, it must be remembered, 
in its infancy, Mr. Dampier’s valuation resulted in an actual 
revenue of Rs. 8,112. A curious fact is that zamindars appear 
until recent years to have paid income-tax without question on 
thair profits derived from assessed forests, 

A long term forest assessment is not without its defects. A 
calculation of thirty years’ profit is not easy and the assesses is 
compelled to pay annual revenue on profits that may occur only once 
or twice during the term of the settlement. Thera is however 
no obvious alternative. An excise on actuals implies the estab- 
lishment of a costly preventive staff difficult of supervision and 
prone to corruption : the proposal was made but it was viewed 
with great disfavour by the leading forest proprietors in the 
Dun, 

Thi pargana of Jannsar-Bawar, formerly part of the territories 
of the Sirmur Raja but conquered from him. by the Gurkhas, was 
on their expulsion annexed by the British in 1815. The first 
settlement was made by Captain Birch, acting under the orders 
of the Delhi Resident, for two years , from 1815-16 to 1817-18, 
This settlement was like all the early settlements of Jaunry. 
sar-Bawar conducted on the system indigenons to the country 
Captain Birch’s demand-— based on the tribut 3 exacted by 
the Gurkhas— amounted to Rs. 16,247 or Rs, 18,000 inclusive 
of the ea^anas^ and ehauntras^ allowances and custom. The 
latter were exacted on all goods passing out of the pargana by 
KaM. 

The hereditary indigenous revenue officers constituted the 
machinery not only for collecting, but also for distributing the 
Kvenue. „ ■ ■ 

The parganas of Jaunsar and Bawar were divided into 
khais or collections of villages, at the head of which were officers 
similarin every yespect to.^the sayams of Garhwal 
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and the kamim ofKnmaon. The four most influential sayatiaa 
were called Gkaimims and formed a conclaTe (ehauMru), to 
which. was submitted the gross sum assessed on the parganas as 
reYenue. This they distributed over the khats, and the saymms 
of each klud re-distributed the sum allotted to the kkai o¥er each 
Yilkge within his jurisdictioii.. The village myanm again fixed 
the sum to be contributed by each proprietor within the village- 
All were then jointly and severally responsible for the entire 
assessment. 

The entire community had one banker, Din Dayal Ram, 
resident at Ealsi, who became their surety (malzaniln) for the 
punctual payment of the revenue on the appointed day. The 
surety paid up the revenue and debited the sum due by each pro- 
prietor to him as a personal account with interest from the date fixed 
for payment without reference to the date when the money- was 
actually paid, and this was considered a lawful perquisite of the 
office. The chauntras were not only revenue officers, but had 
also civil and ciiminal jurisdiction. As revenue officers they 
received salaries of Es, 40, Es. 60 or Rs. 100 a year. The 
sayanas of each khat had similar powers in a lesser degree ■within 
their own kkat8i and enjoyed an allowance of five per cent, on the 
collections as bisaunta similar to the lamhardar’s fees of the plains. 
The emoluments of the surety were considerable : he had a quarter 
anna per cent, or one month^s interest on the gross revenue termed 
ganth-khulai or fee for opening his money-bags, besides interest 
at the rate of 18 j per cent, per annum on each of the four 
annual instalments calculated as due six months before the actual 
date of payment. 

Captain Ross, Captain Birch's successor, made the second 
settlement for a period of three years from the 1st November 1818 
to 31 st October 1821 at Rs. 17,001. Captain F. Young took 
over the charge of the pargana on the 1st April 1819. In 1821, 
he began his settlement operations. He had been instructed to 
keep his assessments low and his demand was the same as Captain 
Ross’s. Captain Young in his report congratulates himself on the 
summary nature of his settlement. He summoned to Ealsi all 
persons liable to taxation. Eighteen hundr^ attended. The 
m^nas of the kJiMs according to eu^m were informed of Jhe^ 
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smH required by the GoYerniiieiiti* The demand was firsfe dis** 
tobnted among the sjymxs of kfiMs, They distributed their 
quota over the compoiiiiit villages of the khats, and from she tax 
to be levied on each village the contribution required from each 
man was calculated. Each man was given a list of the dues 
payable by him and warned to pay nothing in excess thereof, 
Th^a warnings were necessitated by the malpractices of the 
sat/asds, who used to meet every six months for a fresh 
division of the assessment called amounting to Rs. 1,500. 
Of the total revenue of Rs. 17,001, Rs. 1,501 were on account 
of the customs, leaving a balance of Rs. 15,500 for land 
revenue. The vernacular records instead of two triennial settle-^ 
ments treat the second and third as one sexennial settlement. The 
stipend of the and 8(iy%wM amounted to Rs, 1,400 a 

year. The old system continued to work well, and up to July 
1824 the collections were all made without the employment of a 
single coercive process or even the deputation of a revenue officer 
to any of the villages. Captain Young made a fourth settlement 
in 1824, His revenue demand amounted to Rs. 18,701, including 
Es. 1,601 derived from the customs ; malba^ including the salaries 
of the chauntras and aayoLnas accounted for Rs, 1,485 more. This 
makes the revenue exigible from the land Rs. 15,615. Other 
returns give Rs. 17,282 undone Es. 19,000, including Din Dayal 
Ram’s allowance. This settlement was almost immediately extended 
from a period of three to a period of five years and seems to have 
been eminently satisfactory, for on the 8th March 1827 Major 
Young reported to Sir Charles Metcalfe that all the collections had 
been paid up to date. The sayanas had been allowed to re-distri- 
bute the revenue if' necessary when it was decided to extend the 
tern of the settlement. Only one khat objected : it had suffered 
from a land slip destroying sheep, goats and rice fields. The 
exactions of the Mahasu deota had caused some pressure in the 
Kande division where the god had in a very short time levied 
Rs. 588 besides the value of offerings, the amount of which could 
not be ascertained, on four khats paying a revenue of only Rs. 2,200, 
la this year the revenue received an accession of Rs, 750, by the 
farm of the customs to the highest bidder. Major Young proposed 
to spend Rs, 3,000 of the revenue on a road to be driven through 
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felie centre of tbe pargana from Kalsi to BastiL He wm very 
sangmine of the fattire of the pargana. The 'people were prosperous, . 
crime was non-existent, and he confidently expected that the 
opening of the road would he inimed.iately followed by the adoption 
of pack animals for the transport of necessities, and the removal 
of the valuable minerals believed to exist. The road was made, but 
its effect was not in accordance with its projector’s hopes. 

In 1829 another settlement on the same system was decided 
upon. The chmmfjmB and sayanas spontaneously came forward 
with an offer of an advance of Rs: 1,000 on the expiring demand of 
Es. 1*7 ,100. Their offer was accepted and the settlement of the 
land revenue for Es. 18,100 for a term of five years was sanctioned. 
The customs or transit duties at Kalsi had been farmed to the 
malzamin at Kalsi during the last three years of the expiring 
settlement at rates ascending from Rs. 1,601 to Rs. 2,306. Dur- 
ing the currency of the fifth settlement they probably brought in 
an average revenue of about Es. 2,000. 

The next settlement, also the work of Major (now Colonel) 
Young, was for fifteen years from 1834-35 to 1848-49. The gross 
revenue amounted to, including customs and cesses, Es. 21,412. 
Out of this total Es. 16,280 represented the land-tax. Before the 
expiration of this settlement unforeseen difficulties arose. 

Previous to the annexation of this paragana to the Dun an 
officer, styled diwan, was stationed at Kalsi who performed al the 
duties of an amin and tahsildar. To Bakir Ali, appointed diwan 
in 1818, Colonel Young attributes the flourishing and orderly 
state of the paragana, and on Bakir AM’s obtaining the appoint- 
ment of tahsildar at Dehra in 1830, Colonel Yeung recommended 
the ahoMtion of the post of diwan at Kalsi. At the same time 
Din Dayal Earn, the old surety for the revenue, died, and between 
his son Kirpa Earn and the chmmtras a fierce quarrel arose with no 
independent local officer present to interpose his good offices and 
settle their disputes. These ■ matters came to Mr. Vansittart's , 
notice in 1844, and he removed Kirpa Ram from office. KirpaEam 
was again restored by Mr, A. Eo^ in 1846. On this the chauntru 
or assembly of chairntras demuxted and set up a rival surety. 
They were met by an order , from the Superintendent declaring 
them relieved of their funetions for the time being. 
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Tlie ekmuntru noli only "continued their oppositionj but exacts 
a large sum of money to pay. their expenses to Agra in order to 
appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor. This, with a visit from the 
deity, Mahasn, whose wazir was at this time particularly exacting, 
induced the people to ' listen to the remonstrances of Mr. A. Eoss 
when he visited the pargana in 1849. The Governor General 
happened ' to pass through the pargana in the same year, and' 
was ‘beset with complaints from the two factions and from the 
pople themselves against both The surety was accused of ruin- 
ing the country by his exorbitant charges for interest and the 
choiuntrib were accused of unfairly assessing their own good Mmis 
and transferring the burthen to other poorer Miats, which 
eventually involved them in debts which they could not pay off. 
To remedy this state of things a re-distribution of the land revenue 
became necessary, and arrangements were made by Mr. A. Boss 
to this end. The net land revenue now stood at Rs. 18,006, to 
which was added Es. 750 on account of roads and the items^ 
comprising the bismm'co or sa^yana dues, making a gross 
assessment of Rs_. 19,750. The karkun or village accountant's 
fe^ were fixed at Rs, 617, and those known as gccnth^kholai 
at Rs. 293, so that the total charges of every description 
amounted to Rs. 20,660, which eventually fell to Rs. 19,953, 
A regular settlement was made after an inquiry into the condition 
of each khat and its village; the power and duties of the 
cho^untrn were abolished, and the management of each hhat 
through ilB own say anas was established. These officers’ allow- 
ances were confirmed at five per cent, on the collections as a 
remuneration for their trouble. The debts due to the surety 
were paid of remitted, and in future the landholders were 
to be relieved from the payment of the interest in anticipation, 
hitherto a perquisite of ; the surety. The fiscal duties of the 
fell on the- sayaaas of the khat, and the joint responsibil- 
ity of each sharer for the payment of the revenue was limited to 
his own khat, whkh became, in fact, a bhayachara estate. The 
...^tabHshment wa^ also .reduced from Es. 1,900 to,, Rs,' 1,776 per 
annum. All these arrangements were subsequently sanctioned, ' 

% the Government with the exception:that,.the , road .allowance,.,' 

to the original,, amount,''/,:. ., ■/ _ ,■ ., "/., : ,.„/., 
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■ At the same time Mr. A. Ross drew up a code of law and pro*- 
cednre for the use of the local pcmchayats in administering justice 
among themselves. This was compiled from the customs and 
traditions current amongst the people, with the alterations required 
by morality and commonsense. Provisions, for example, were 
introduced prohibiting the practice of compounding felonies or, 
the disposal of cases of felony, especially murder, hy the say anas ; 
the accusation of witchcraft was made a punishable offence, m 
well as the practice of cursing the ground from motives of revenge. 
It stated also the general principle that the revenue is 'fixed on 
the general resources of the landholders as well as of the land, on 
the number of sheep, goats, plough-cattle, labourers, quantity of 
land and its produce, walnut-trees apricots, and honey. All trees 
were declared to be the property of Government, except a few near 
villages, which were included in the ehaks and were planted hy the 
landholders. The landholders were stated have powem to cut wood 
for making ploughs, houses, or for their own private use as firewood, 
but were not allowed to sell it ; and those in whose khits there was 
no deodar were allowed to bring it from the khats they had been 
accustomed to use subject to the same conditions, and the persons 
from whose khats the wood was taken were not allowed to charge for 
it. They were declared to have a complete right to all grass and j ungle 
and wild drugs and grazing rights. But other rights, such as mines, 
were declared to belong to the State, and no one without permi^ion 
was to bring under cultivation waste land not included in Ms 
ehahj wHle the Government was declared to have the right of 
selling and letting that land to whomsoever it pleases. The new 
agreement paper stated specifically the boundaries of thevilage 
and State forests which were now demarcated by permanent 
boundary pilkrs. 

During tbe currency of this settlement the khats relieved them- 
selves from debt, but still the state of the pargana was genemMy 
so unsatisfaclory that at its expiration, in 1859, it was not deemed 
advisable to raise the revenue, but merely to re-distribute it again 
with the help of a block measurement of the cultivation. This, 
the eighth settlement, was effected by Mr. J. C. Robertson in 1859 
for the years 1860-61 to 1870-71, It is* remarkable because no 
attempt bad 'ever before^ Iteen made ; lo measure the cultiTation* 
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The result of a plane-table measnrement gave a total cultivated, area 
of 21,s603 acres, of which 164 acres were held revenue-free. The gross 
revenue was fixed at Rs- 21,525, from which should be deducted 
bm(iinia_ or sayana-s^ allowances, Rs. 1,042 ; tahina or the allow- 
ances of hirkmis, or village accountants, Rs. 1,830, and Rs. 1,000 
for th'..‘ repair of roads, leaving a net revenue of Rs. 18,695, which at 
the end of the settlement rose to Rs. 1'9,678. The surety’s allowance 
and office were then altogether abolished. The revenue assessed in 
1859 was collected without difficulty. In only one khat was it 
necessary to have recourse to any measure for enforcing payment, 
and here it was due to embezzlement on the part of the sayana. 

The next revision of settlement took place in 1870 — 73, and 
was made by Mr. W, Cornwall, Assistant Superintendent. The 
feature of this revision is the demarcation of Jcliats and their 
boundaries, especially in connection with the Government forests. 
The resolution recites : — Under native rule the respective interests 
of the State and the people in regard to forest rights had never been 
clearly defined and up to 1866 matters had been left very much to 
themselves in Jaunsar-Bawar, in consequence of -which the forest 
suffered greatly. In 1869 the forest lands were divided into three 
great classes : from the first the villagers were entirely excluded ; in 
the second they were allowed rights of grazing, fuel and reclama- 
tion ; while the third class was handed over to them under the 
condition that no alienations were to be made under any circum- 
stances. The sayanas protested strongly on the ground that under 
this arrangement they had no guarantee of future enjoyment. 
Accordingly the Government of the time directed that all land 
not likely to he needed for forest purposes should be made over 
unreservedly to the Miats under the third class, forest land should 
be held to appertain to the respective Mats under the proviso of 
non -alienation. This necessitated a fresh demarcation of forest 
boundaries which was effected in 1873 ; hut it was not till 1874 
that the pkant handis or detailed demand statements were finally 
prepared and assented to, and that the revised demand came into 
operation,** This settlement has been twice extended and does 
not expire until 1934. 

Mr, Cornwall wm instructed to work on the plan followed 
by officem in^Eumaun.,» After consulting ■ Colonel : 
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Eamsay and Mr, Beckett be relnrned to Jannsar-Bawax and sel to 
work in 1871. His. .settlement operations were preceded by a 
meas.!irement in wMcb the plane-table was not employed. The 
a.re.a of each held was separately deduced. First its length and 
then the a¥erage of three measurements of its breadth were taken : the 
area was assnm.ed to be the product of the two. The maps which 
resulted from this measurement were on a ^ale of one inch to 
twenty yards. Altogether there were 945 such maps, more than 
two for each village, small patches of the outlying cultivation 
being put on separate map. 

The apparent increase of cultivation - was found' to be very 
small ; but the explanation lay in the fact that the survey made 
at the previous settlement was inaccurate. Mr. Cornwall measur- 
ed each field separately ; previously they had been surveyed in 
blocks with the result that (as the fields lie in terraces up and 
down the hillside) the hyptenuse instead of the base of the right- 
angled triangle, which represents the vertical section of a hill 
field, had been measured. Further no allowance for the bound- 
aries between irrigated fields had been made, and only an inade- 
quate deduction made in the case of unirrigated fields. The Miat 
was the unit of Mr. OornwalFs settlement. He devised an elaborate 
system for determining the assets of each hhat. His rent rat^ were ; 
Rs. 4 an acre for irrigated land, Bs. 2 for first class dry, and 13 
annas 4 pies for second class dry. land under turmeric, ginger 
and opium w^ charged higher. These rates were based on a 
consideration of the productiveness of the three dsmm of land and 
the market price of grain. They were therefore modified by 
allowances for the remoteness of marts. Other factors of equal 
imprtance bearing upon the final assessment were ppulation and 
the condition of the pople (the chief criterion of their prosprity 
being their flocks and herds) and the liability of their fields to the 
depredations of wild animals. 

Mr, Oornwall assessed a total revenue of Rs. 26,335, an 
increase of 34*pr cent, over the expiring demand. At first the 
refused to sign the en^gements. For one thing they 
complained of the lowness of their pay which had been fixed at 
5 pr cent, on collections* They also pleaded that they had 
not known that the c^ses were to opiate from and in addition 
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to the revenue* The true reason for feheir refusal must be sought 
elsewhere* The forest department had called the attention of the 
Government to the spoliation of the forest and had suggested the 
necessiiy of making some provision for the fatnre timber demand. 
A demarcation and classification of the forests was proceeding, when 
the settlement was being conclnded, under the direction of. Mr. H, 
Q. Bms the Superintendent, and Mr. Bagshaw, the for^t officer. 
The say anas had before Mr. Eohertson signed a declaration that all 
forests, with the exception of fruit trees, were the property of the 
State. Mr. H. G. Ross succeeded in reassuring them as to their graz- 
ing rights, after threatening to hold the pargana under direct manage- 
ment. And as the result of Sir W. Muir's tour they were granted 
more extensive rights in the forests of the third class. Yet another 
grievance was Mr. CornwalFs assessing to revenue the gods’ 
villages.” These villages were not technically rent or revenue-free,, 
but in practice the amount of revenue assessed on them had been 
distributed by the chauntru over the whole pargana. Mr. CornwalPs 
settlement unit was the Tchat and the result was that the nominal 
revenue on these villages was now paid not by the whole pargana 
as formerly hut by the unfortunate hhats in which the gods* villages 
were situated. This was felt to be a grievance and seven villages 
with a revenue of Es. 154 were declared revenue-free. 

Patwaris or village accountants were in accordance with 
Mr. Cornwall’s recommendation substituted for the Tcarhuns of the 
old arrangement and a new cess was levied to support them. Of the 
results of the settlement Mr. Atkinson writes : On the whole the 
attempt to folio v out the procedure adopted in the plains was not 
asncce^ithc resolution to insist on regular rent-rates, revenue- 
rates and classification of soils resulted only in failure, gave an 
infinity of trouble and left behind it not a single statistic on these 
subjects that could be relied uoon. The country, the people and 
the crops differ from the plains and its people to such a degree 
that no useful object can be attained by compelling both to follow 
exactly the same lines in detail. Here other matters exercise 
a considerable influence, population, aspect, nearness to forest, 
and the proportion of table to terraced land.” All these conditions 
were contidered by Mr, Cornwall, and their influence decided him 
ia many cases to diverge from the rates he so laboriously worked 
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onl. Biife one of Mr. OorawaFs facliora appears to 1>e somewimt 
laisleadiag. la e¥alaaliag tlie assets of tlis kai lie ooaadereii the 
prodaetiveness of eaoli, class of soil . Having discovered llie avera^ 
outturn per acre tie estimated its value at market prices ; and in fram- 
ing Ms assessments made deductions on aceoiint of tbe remoteness of 
tlie markets. If every hh%t had had a sfirohisof grain (and a pro- 
portionately equal surplus of .grain), and had been in the habit of 
converting its surplus into cash Ms methods might have been 
Justified. But even at that date the pargana was not self-support- 
ing, except in the extreme north. Many of the southern hhMs 
were forced to import grain in large quantities for their hare 
subsistence. Mr. ComwalFs system, therefore, treated leniently the 
people of Bawar who, though remote from Kalsi,had a superabund- 
ance of grain and dealt hardly with the southern hhati which, 
though close to the market, used it for purchases rather than sal^. 
The revenue has for many years ceased to be paid solely from the 
produce of the land unless these be pepper, ginger, turmeric, opium 
or walnuts ; and though it is fair to assess the tax on the land rather 
than to exact a pod-tax because the possession of cnltivation suffici- 
ent to support a family puts the possessor in a position much stronger 
than that of the vagrant who pays his revenue out of the proceeds 
of odd jobs, the assessment in the present case was on undoubtedly 
wrong principles. Soil rates as observed by Mr. Ross are hardly 
possible. A. village may have excellent land but without culti- 
vators it is of litfele use. The very l^st soil with a southern aspect 
will not produce crops equal to those on inferior soil with a northern 
aspect I a village with inferior land and posseting a good herd of 
cattle or able to collect leaf mould from a forest will have finer crops 
than a village with superior land but without these advantages for 
manure: again, there are dry hills and moist hills, and the latter 
produce far the better crops, though there is nothing to show 
whence the moisture comas and there is no difference in the soils. 

When, the sanction of the Government was conveyed to Mr. 

, Corn walFs proposals, it was understood that the a^essmenl had 
been heavy. Before the term of the settlement expired this 
opinion gained force and strong suspicions arose that some of the 
hhais had been over-assessed. Doubts as to. the advantages of the 
"settlement were also expi^^ed,' and in April 1883 
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Mr. H. G. Boss was placed on special dnfey to enquire as to assess- 
ments of the hliats as they stood, to come to a conclusion 
as to the justness of the popular complaints against the forest 
departmeot, and to report also whether any better system than the 
myanmhari system could be devised. Mr. Boss strongly recom- 
mended the continuance of the sayanackari system. He admitted 
that it was in many ways objectionable. The power of thQ smyanas 
in distributing the revenue was subject to no checks. They were 
prone in the first place to base their assessments not on the cap- 
abilities of the land, but on the rent-paying capacities of the 
inhabitants, thus making the industrious and thrifty pay for the 
kzy and worthless members of the community. Aggrieved persons, 
in practice, instead of appealing, as was their privilege, to the 
Superintendent for justice, preferred to desert their villages 
and settle in one of the adjoining Native States where they were 
sure of a welcome. Some check no doubt was placed upon the 
aggressions of the sayanaa hy the scantiness of the population, 
so that self-interest to a certain degree impelled them towards 
justice ; hut Mr. Boss did not consider these checks sufiScient, 
and he suggested that a standard phant (or distribution roll of 
the revenue) should he drawn up by the Settlement OflScer. The power 
of altering these phants from year to year as circumstances should 
require was reserved to the sayanas^ with the proviso that any 
cultivator considering himself aggrieved should he allowed to appeal 
to the Superintendent within fifteen days of the filing of the phant 
by the say anas. The chief objection to the proposed abolition of the 
sayanackari system and the substitution of the ryotwari was that 
people themselves preferred the former, and that with the dis- 
appearance of local men of influence litigation instead of a friendly 
discussion would he the means adopted for the solution of 
quarrels. 

3dr. Ec^s assets were (a) the land, (b) the cattle, (o) intermit- 
tent cultivation ; to which he added when necessary a special rate 
for villages growing valuable crops such as opium, nurmeric, ginger 
or chillies. To the first he applied the provincial average of 
Be. 1-9-7 per acre on cultivation and Be. 1-4-3 per acre on the 
assessable area. To the second, in lieu of a grassing cess, he applied 
half Dun grazing rates — two annas per buffalo, one anna per 
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cow and on 3 pice per sheep or goati. Taking lihe^» raS« with 
an additional rate for intermiliteiili cnltivatioii, he calcidated a 
maximam demand on. each hhdi which should te worked on as. 
fche extrema margin to which the refenue might nm^ but which 
lo^sal circumstaase should be alowed to modify. In the result 
Mr. Boss proposad a remission of Bs. 2,000 to be distributed 
over the fifteen khctis which he considered over-assessed. In 
the remaining twenty-three khata no change was made. The' 
sayana^s duties and privileges were more clearly defined. He was 
required to file Ms disferibution-roE eveiy March. The aayana 
was d«;.lared re.sponsible for the management of the khcit : he was 
directed to arrange for the payment of the revenue a^essed on de^ 
serted land which it was in Ms power to dispose of as he liked. He 
was bound to carry on necessary litigation on behalf of the hhat or 
of any residents in it. It was Ms duty to reprint all hardsMp or 
grievances, and he was declared entitled to a travelling allowan<^, 
paid in gram, when so employed. Amongst the descendante of the 
dmwtras are two— Debt Singh. sayaTm of khat Udpalta, and 
Jwala Singh, say ana of khat Semalta — ^who had long ceased to take 
any interest in the pargana or afford any a^istance to the local 
officers. For the descendants of the other two e}m%ntras — ^Eam 
Das, aayana of khat Kora, and Moti Bam, aayana of khat Seli — 
Mr. Ro^ obtained the sanction of stipends of Es. 100 each for life, 
with the title of ehauntrat in recognition of their past services. 
The other two had by their neglect of duty forfeited ali claim to 
comideration. The forest rules were also as already relate 
elsewhere relaxed in certain particulars. 

Mr. Boss’s proposal to reduce the number of the patwaris ffiom 
twelve to three was not accepted. With this exception his settle* 
ment was confirmed for 20 years. Mr. Bo^’s remarks as to the 
manner in wMch the revenue is paid are, instructive. No grain 
in exce^^ of home requirements was produced. The exports consisted 
of a little rice of the best sort, turmeric, ginger mid chillies chiefiy, 
with a few walnuts. Opium was also sold to the neighbouring Native 
States. All the khata had to bring in food from the plains in bad 
years, and some .had to bring it in . almost every year. ** From the 
proceeds for. these sales, together with the price of cattle and sh^p 
sold, the revenue diouTd be paid, but I , fear in some khata the 
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eandngs of roktions in service out of tlie pargana have to be thrown 
in to make up the demand/^ The population, he observes else- 
where, was nearly as heavy as the land can carry. Should it increase 
its means of support would, he considered, be found rather in 
improvement of existing cultivation than in bringing new land 
under the plough. 

Waste land grants form such an important feature in the fiscal 
history of the Dun that they are entitled to special notice. The 
original grants of 1838 were nine in number and the original 
grantees eleven, covenanted civilians, soldiers and merchants. The 
grants were named Attica or the Attic Farm, Arcadia, Markham, 
Innisfail, the Endeavour farm, Hopetown, the largest of ail, Kargi 
Baghaut, Bharuwala and Nagiah. All except Markham and Endea- 
vour were in the Western Dun ; the Attic Farm almost in the centre 
of it, on the banks of the Suarna : Arcadia having an area of about 
5,499 acres about four miles west of Dehre. : Innisfail on the left 
bank of the Jumna ; Hopetown was composed of three separate por- 
tions. East Hopetown, with an area of 3,503 acres immediately 
north of Arcadia, Central Hopetown with an area of ‘7,400 acres 
just beyond the Attic Farm, and West Hopetown measuring 7,899 
acres south-west of Innisfail and close to the Jumna, The Mark- 
ham gxant appears to have covered 5,861 acres. The Endeavour 
farm was started by Mr. Vaughan who selected as the scene of 
his enterprise the edge of the Ganges Hhadar. He perished 
with all his family of malaria in a few years. 

The total area of the grants amounted to about 72 square miles. 
Terms were sufiicientiy generous. The grantees were bound to 
clear the whole of then* grants within twenty years with the excep- 
tion of the irremediably barren land, ana one-fourth of the remain- 
der deducted, as approved of by the Government. The land was 
to be rent-firee for the first three years, and to be subject to a pro- 
gressive rental until the tenth year when it reached its maximum 
of 12 annas 6 gandas, with which may be compared the universal 
rate of 14 annas 6 gandas proposed by Major Young in his settle- 
ment. The Government encouraged free competition among 
speculators, and all were exceedingly sanguine about the result* 
The natives themselves were not a little alarmed at the progress of 
European enterprise, and fearing the absorption of aU land outside 
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their own settiad iialck came forward in response to a proclamation 
of Major Young and were urgent in their demands for nneiilti?aii- 
edland. 

At first ail went weE. Lord Auckland visitiiig the Dnn in. 
March lS38,lo,iig before the coii,lirmation of the grants, found upon 
onj farm alone dOO acres already under the plough, and in a few " 
months, from 2,0U0 to 3,0*}0 acres would, he expected, be under 
cultivation where all had been a barren jungle one short year 
be,fore. The Otaheite .and the Mauritius sugarcane are the 
favourite objects of speculation, but cotton and indigo and almost 
every kind of produce, amongst others, wool from the Bhutan sheep, 
are in contemplation ; I objected to the distance from the market, 
and the answer was we shall build boats from the timbers of the 
Mils, and the sale of boats will fully pay the carriage/^ His ad- 
miration for the energy of the colonists was tempered by the dis- 
covery that thi best sites had been appropriated by the officem of 
the district, or persons nearly connected with them ; such as 
Colonel Young, the Superintendent and Commandant of the Sirmur 
Battalion, his Captain and Joint Magistrate Captain Fisher, Ms 
Adjutant, Lieutenant Kirke, and i)r. Gray, his Assistant Surgeon. 
These transactions had however been carried on with the knowledge 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe and the Board of Eevenue. He therefore 
contented MmseH with calling for an exhaustive report on the 
grants, and tfie matter dropped for the time being. 

Shortly after the date of the grants the grantees of Arcadia, 
Hoptown, the Attic Farm and Markham united their interests in a, 
joint stock agricultural company (called Maxwell, MacGregor & Co.) 
csonsisting of 40 shares with a pid up capital of £20,000, sul^e- 
quently raised to £50,000 when they added Irmisfaii and a vast grant 
■ in the Saharanpur district to their acquisitions, wMch thus covered 
an area of over 100 square miles, In 1842 troubles began. The 
home government in ' a desptch animadverted firstly upn the 
spcial irregularity of allowing civilians to hold grants within their 
own jurisdictions and fondly upon certain general irregularities 
such as the grant of lands to non-residents and non-cultivating Eu« 
ropeans in contravention of the instructions conveyed in a previous 
despatch of May 1838. The Court concluded « by desirmg that aE 
grants, wMch bad been in that or in any oyier respct irregularly 
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made, shotild, as &r as practicable, be cauceli^” The Qover- 
ment of India appear to have neglected or overlooked the con- 
ditional nature of the order, and the result was that all covenanted 
officers were required to relinquish their interests in the grants by 
1st Jmuary 1845 or to resign the service. This order is open to 
cntmism on more grounds than one. The general prohibition 
aga^t holding land within their jurisdictions was diraited only 
a^inst officers in civil employ, whereas many of the grantees were 
officers of the armyj and in view of the peculiar circumstances of 
the Dm the desire of a fonner government had been to attract ’ 

capital at any cost, and it had deliberately ignored the breach 

of the rules. 

This decree was fatal to the company. The shares were aE 
thrown simultaneously on a most contracted market : Arcadia and 
East Hopetown were sold for Es. 20,500, Central and West Hope- 
town for Es. 5,000, Attica for Es. 1,000. Such was the end of a 
speculation which had involved an expenditure of more than four 
lakhs. The Government of India and the Court of Directora in 
1850 admitted the arbitrary and unjust nature of <;bAi r orders 
md granted compensation to the extent of over a lakh and a 
half. 

He grantees were probably on the whole lucky in that their 
vmture was suppressed before it had absorbed more capital. Writ- 
ing in January 1844 the Lieutenant-Governor remarks : » Hopetown, 
Arcadia and the Attic Farm are well known to aU who have visited 
the Dun as interesting and apparently thriving establishments.” 
But he adds : “ As a speculation the attempt has faEed, disease 
has carried off their labourers, murram has destroyed their cattle • 
unthrifty and careless management by agents has disappointed 
their hopes. The persons who ftcst engaged in the undertak- 
ing are now on the point of withdrawing from it, owing to 
the disappointment of their expectations of profit;’' and Mr. G. H 
Smith, a shareholder in the company, admitted in October 1843 
that up to date the undertaking, far from giving any return, had 
yearly swallowed up much more than it had yielded. Up to August 
1843 more than four lakhs had been spent in it. Indeed the specula- 
tors seem to have rather freely indulged in what the Board of 
^rmm styled with a happy facility of expression “an anticipative 
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inciibaMoii of profifes,*^ The faclora agaimi# lie swx^m of lie 
iinderlakiEg were the want of an indigenous or naturaEzed |M3piiIationj 
the extmordiiiary insalubrity of the climate, the lack of irrigafcional 
facilities, and lastly the bize of the grants, which rendered iiie?it- 
able their supeiYision by hirelings with no stake in their succes. 
Other large grants of later date failed from exactly similar causes ; 
while Mr, Poweii^s Bharawaia grant, also assigned in 1838, was not 
too large for his own supervision and, with careful and economic 
management, it prospered. 

In spite of this, early fiasco speculators, both European and 
Indians, came forward to take waste land grants on substantially the 
same conditions as those which governed the 1838-1840 grants. 
These, are from the circumstance of their progressive revenue tech- 
nically known as 'TOsndi grants. The main point in which they " 
differ from the earlier grants is their comparative smallness. The 
largest were the Markham grant resumed and re-assigned, the Joil 
grant, and Messrs, Listeris Majri grant, and none of them proved 
a successful venture : a circumstance which points the argument of 
those who attribute the failure of the 1838 grants to their unwiei- 
diness. 

Twelve estates with an area of over 20,000 acres are still held 
in fee simple under Lord Canning's rules of 1861, which provided 
for the purchase of the fee simple of unassessed lands at rates not 
exceeding Rs. 2-8-0 per acre for uncleared land or Es. 5 per acre 
for land unencumbered with jungle, subject to a deduction for 
swamp or unculturable land, and also for the redemption of land 
revenue already a^ssed. Lord Canning propsed to limit the pr- 
mission of redemption to such^a number of estates as would in their 
aggregate not exceed ten pr cent, of the. total revenue in the district, 
and tbe price of redemption was fixed at 20 years^ purchase of the 
existing assessment. 

In addition to these there are three estates whose land revenue 
1ms been redeemed, and three good service grants, Eaynorpur 
given to the children _ of Captain Raynor, killed in the defenoj 
of Delhi, for his good and gallant services during the ■ Mutiny of 
1857 ; Balawala granted to Captain Forest's children and Barasi 
granted to Subadar Singbir Thap of - the 2nd Gurkha Rifles, 
A smal tract of land ne«r Phanduwala, Intern Dun, was given 
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out as a good service grant to Subadar Major Judhbir Smgb in 
1902-03, and is now known as Semlas. 

The mabant of the temple of Guru Ram Eai in Dehra holds 
free of revenue Dehra Khs^, Dhartawaia, Mihunwala, Panditwari, 
Raj pur and Ohamansari. Dubhalwala is dedicated to che temple of 
Badrinath,Prempur and Jakhan to Kedarnath, Rikhikesh and Tapo- 
ban to Bharatji, Gorakhpur and Jogiwaia to -Gorakhnath. All 
these, with other estates of lesser note, were granted either by the 
Garhwal Raja or by the Gurkhas before the acquisition of the 
district by the British. 

The district police are under the charge of a Superintendent 
subject to the control of the Superiutendent of the Dun. Police 
stations are maintained at Dehra, Sahaspur, Rani Pokhri, Rajpur, 
Mussooree and Chakrata, To each station are allotted an officer in 
charge with a second and third officer in some cases and the usual 
number of regular provincial police, who are assisted in the villages 
by the chaukidars. The jurisdiction of the Chakrata station does 
not extend beyond the boundaries of the cantonment. In the re- 
maining portion of the Jaunsar-Bawar pargana police duties are 
undertaken by the subordinate tahsil staff assisted to a slight extent 
by thesodr and village sayanas, Kalsi, which is administered 
under the provision of the Bengal Chaukidari Act (Act XX of 
1856J maintains one town policeman, and two road policemen are 
also posted there, the three being subject to the officer in charge of 
Chakrata. There is also a small outpost at Sainji held by two 
road policemen belonging to the Chakrata establishment, 

Dehra Dun is not a criminal district. The most common 
breaches of the law are petty burglaries and thefts. Organized 
crime is very rare* Seventy-five per cent, of convicts are reported 
to be residents of other districts, and poverty is the most common 
cause of crime. Details will be found in the appendix. 

Excise in the Dun had a very humble origin. Mr. Calvert, the 
first Assistant Collector in charge, established a shop for the sale 
oi spirits at Dehra, at a fee of Re. 1-4-0 a day or Rs. 456-4-0 a year. 
This rose to upwards of Rs. 2,000 in 1825, when a shop for the 
sale of hemp drugs was started at a tee of five annas a day. In 
1826-26 the excise monoply was leased for Rs. 2,100 but the farmer 
MWf and engagements were taken from Mm at, Rs. 1,688-2-0 for 
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Ibe lollowing year from tlie 1st. Ucto'ber 18215. In May 1827 
.Mx. Sliore caicukted tiie .aii,iimal exci^ receipts at Jtis. 1^81)2. 
In 1827-28 the liquor contract wa^ sold for Bs. 4 a day and the 
drag contract lor six annas a day, the two bringing in a total of 
Es. l;59ii-14-0 for the year. Is ex t year* the receipts had risen to 
Bs, 2,509-6-il. In 1881-82 the receipts were Ks. Opium 

.at this, time w^as snppiied by cnltivators in the hill pargana who 
paid no licence or cultivating fees. The district .now contains 
28 shops for the sale of intoxicating liquors and 9 opium and 
22 hemp drugs shops. The excise revenue brings in about 
lis. 2,50,000 a year. Spirit is manuiactured in. the Government 
<ii.stiliery at Dehra. 

The beginnings of the brewing industry in Mussooree are thus 
deg^ribed by Mr. Wiiikms ; A certain Mr, Bohie, an adventurous 
merchant, set up the first brewery at Mussooree besides a distiileiy 
and commenced selling a drong apitd, mlkd wkukg without a 
licence. This gentleman when called up to account for his conduct 
by Colonel Young defended it on the ground of Ms being within 
the jurisdiction of the Eajh of TeMi and consequently without 
the pale of British jurisdiction. From Mr. Bohie the brewery 
passed to Ms son-in-laws Mr, Mackinnon, who had opened the first 
school in Mussooree.. Imported beer w^as at chat time exceedingly 
dear, and as the India beer could be sold very much cheaper, 
the brewery tiourished greatly, and supplied the needs of ail the 
European regiments stationed in the North-West Provinces, 
This brewery is known now as Mackinnon’s old brewery and is 
the largest of the three in the district. It affords employment 
to about 80 men and produced 204,478 gallons in 1908, ' The , 
others are the Crown Brewery also at Mussooree and Meakin's 
at Chaki-ata. The iattar has no ambition beyona catering for 
the troops cantoned in 'Chakrataj the average output is about 
1,200 hogsheads- a year, , Eecent regulations, or rather the relaxa- 
tion of old regulations, wiU* it is said, tend to deciease the demand 
for Indian beer -among British troops, and tad times appear to be 
in store for .the, brew.ing industry. - - 

The Dehra .Dun district bo.aid,. constituted under Act XIV of 
1883, consiste of eighteen membexs, of whom two hold their seats 
bv virtue of their office, four are nominal^ by the Government 
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and twelve axe elected, The Siij^riiitendeii.t hm oj^cio ehairmaii. 
The board spends on the average some Ik. 70,000 a year. Its chief 
cares are the maintenance of roads, dispensaries and schools. The 
details of expenditure and receipts since 1891 will be found in the 
appendix, 

' The towns, of. Rikhikesh . in the Dun and Kalsi in Jaunsax- 
BawaX' are administered according to' the' provisions, of .Act, XX 
of' 1856, The latter is a decaying place ; little more tha,na„mere , 
village. Details of their .administration will be ■ found in the 
articles on each contained in the Directory. ■ 

The town of Dehra and the station of Mussooree are adminis- 
tered as municipalities under the Act of 1901 . They are , described 
under their respective headings in the Directory, 

On thO' census figures Dehra Dun - with 706 literate persons 
per 10,000 of the total population „is the best educated • district 
in the United Provinces. These figures are unfortunately 
deceptive ; 2,420 are recorded as literate in English. Most — ^but not 
all— are Europeans. If these be excluded, the literate proportion 
is reduced to 569 per 10,000 of the total Indian population, 
male and female. This reduced proportion, even, is not exceeded 
by any other district except Garhwal and Almora. 

Treated differently, the literate proportion among males is 
1,073 per 10,000, and among females it drops to 204. The large 
European, admixture again vitiates inferences. The actual total 
of literate females is 1,538; but of this number ..no less than 747 
are shown ^ literate in English. Practically all of. these . may be 
: presumed to be Europeans .or native -Christians, . If female educa- 
tion by religions be considered, it appears that only 41 out of 
10,000 Hindu and 36 out of 10,000 Muhammadan women can 
,' "..reiiimid write, ^ .. ... ■ 

. It is not easy to deduce facts relating to the progress of educa- 
... tioa„iii the, last ten yearn or so.: for in the census ,of 1891... a differ- 
■ . ent deification of literate, - learning and illiterate was .adopted* . 

. ; The dass of learnem was .inkunderstood, for, though ‘Vliterate 
,:.:.;,.;;;,,TOS ,,defi^ meaning. 'able to. read aM wnte,,..ain£mg learners 
^ ^^were included infante .'studying the alphabet .and -univemity. 
' undfir-paduates studying the heights of law or science* : In 1881 
the proportion of learning and literate was 790 to 10,000 
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©f the population ; and the proportiOT of Hterale' onl j ifSB 668« 

Similarly there were 1*002 literate males and 140 literate females 
per 1*000 of each sex, Mr, WiEiams writing in 18*14 refers to 
education as being practically non-existant, but praises the efforts 
of the missioiiaries in the can^ of propagating knowledge. He 
mentions what would now be called middle schools at Dehra ' 
and Kalsi, village schools at Bhogpnt, Lakhond and Eangarwak 
in the Dnn, and at Bastil* Xaranjan* Isagtn, Udpalta, Bhamari* ■ 
Mandliani* Khadi and Laori in Jannsar-Bawar. Girls* schools 
existed at Dehra and Ladpur, The school at Kalsi has* agreeably 
with the general decay of that town, now sunk to the primary or 
village standard. The middle school ■ at Dehra still exists, and a 
second has been opened at Bhogpnr. There are two high schools 
for boys at Dehra, the American Preshylerian Mission and the 
Dayanandi anglo-vernaeiilar high school (an Aiya Samaj institu- 
tion) and three for girls., ' the Mission School, the Government 
Model School and the Kanya Pathshala. : The district ho^ard in 
'all maintains 33 village schools and grants aid to 16 others of the 
same standard, one, that at Bhogpnr, being a girls* School. The 
municipal board of Dehra assists the Mnfid-i-am School and the ' 
Mahajani Pathshala. A full list of state and aided schools will be 
found in the apj^ndix. Mussooree and Dehra, as might be expected, 
maintain a number of institutions for the instrnctio.ii of European 
and Eurasian boys and girls drawn from all parts of the country. . 

A few facts concerning the more important will be of interest. 

In 1863 Archdeacon Pratt having raised Rs. 60,000 by contribn- Caliie?ai@. 
tion and obtained a Government grant purchased the Caine viUe 
estate in Mussooree, and in 1864 a high school known as the 
Caineville House School for girls was opened. The buildings were 
enlarged in 1865 and again in 1867 and 1869. The property was ' ■ 
transferred to the Bishop and Archdeacon of Calcutta as Trustees of 
the Diocesan Board of Education. By 1871 the school was in a 
flourishing condition and had an endowment of Rs. 21,900 invested 
in . Government , swnrities. Later it fell on evil times and was , 

.for a while rim at a loss. Now it accepts a Government grant-in- 

aid, and is domg wefl. Oi* ^ 

In 1888 the Directors of the ■ E^t Indian Railway acquired 
the Oak .Grove estate near. Jharipani -in Mussooree and bnill 
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ttereon a school for the chitlren of their employes. The girls 
OGcnpied one end of the building and the boys the other. By 
1896 the numbers had so increased that it was found necessary 
to purchase the adjoining estate of Jharipani, where a new school 
wa^ erected for girls only, the whole of the original building being 
made over to the boys. Attached to the school are a hospital, 
a swimming-bath and a technical school. The water supply is par- 
ticularly copious and is derived from the Mossy Falls and other 
streams. The majority (rather more than half) of the children 
come from the East Indian Railway: the bforth- Western Railway 
admitted a few years ago to the benefits of the school send an 
almost equal number. A few children are also received from 
other railways. The school, which has accommodation for 249 
boys and 150 girls and is always full, has three sections, primary, 
middle and high, and is still under the guidance of Mr. A. 0. 
Chapman, the first head master. 

St. George’s College, formerly known as the Manor House (in 
Barlowganj), was founded in 1853 hy the Archbishop of Patna. 
It was taken over afterwards by the Capuchin Fathers, under 
whose management it remained till March 1st, 1894, when Rev. Br. 
Stapleton, B.A., R.MJ., ofthe Patrician Order, was appointed 
Principal, Under the able management of the Brothers of St. 
Patrick it has continued to flourish. It has now 180 |boys on its 
rolls. 

The Modern School is a proprietary school and was opened in 
1896 chiefly for the purpose of providing a preparatory school for 
boys going to England. The numbers usually lie between 30 and 
40. 

In 1854 the London Society for the ^Promotion of Female 
Education in the East sent out a tBaching establishment to open 
a school, then called the Protestant Girls’ School, at Mnssooree. 
Th:i Woodstock estate in Landour was bought in 1856 and the 
school moved thither in that year, the existing buildings being 
enlarged or supplemented agreeably to the requirements of the 
school. In 1873, through the interest and efforts of Rev. J. S. 
Woodside, a famous mi^onary of Dehra, the property passed into 
the hands of the Board of Foreign Missions of the, American 
Brw%terian Church, and has been manage and supported by 
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ttat 1>odj ewBf since. Small boys tip to fcbe age of fcwalTO are alo) 
receiYed, 

Woodlands Higb Sclioicl was started in 1898 by. Mr. T, H, Garlah 
and removed to its present position in 1903, Only boys of 
European parentage are accepted. 

The Convent of Jesus- and Mary .at Mnssooree was founded 
in 1845, It consists of two houses, Waverley the first class board- 
ing school and Belmont the second class boarding school. Daring 
the. Mutiny Sisters and pupils from various parts of India were 
sent for safety to the Mnssooree Convent.. In 1895 the school 
secured government recognition. The school buildings were laid 
in ruins by the earthquake of 1905 but a new and better house 
has since been built. The enrolment has been from 90 to 100 
in late years. 

The Convent School at Mu^ooree closes for the season about 
the end of November. The few children that are left in the care 
of the Sistem for the winter are brought down to the Convent 
School at Dehra established in 1863 as a winter resort. In 1901 
a day school was opened chiefly for the daughters of settlers in 
Dehra, The school curriculum includes all three schools, primary, 
middle and high : and there are about 53 girls. 

The district board maintains a hospital at Dehra, - and dis- 
pensaries at Mnssooree, Raj pur, Ohakrata and on the Markham 
grant : each under the charge of an assistant surgeon or sub-assistant 
surgeon, controlled by the civil surgeon. A new dispensary has 
just been opened at Annfield, thanks- largely to the munificence 
of the Raja of Nahan, who gave the building and, site and also 
an eadowment of Rs. 303 a year. A charitable dispensary is 
maintained by the Punjab Kshetra at Rikhikesh -(q, v.) but it 
is .not under Government supervision. 

The climate of the Dun is usually healthy except during the 
rains. At that period of the- year malaria is rife in both subdivi- 
sions of the Dun as w-311 as in, Dehra itself. In the latter place it is 
due chiefly no doubt to extensive tree planting and elaborate irriga- 
tio-a of compounds and market, gardens. . The Western Dun is 
less feverish than the Eastern Dan. Jaunsar-Bawar is on the 
whole free except in the deep valleys, where flooded rice fields are 
the most characteristic objects in the- lands^cape.- Malarial fever 
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h lie mosfe deadly di^^ with which tiie districi hM to miitmd : 
ihree-fonrths of the total mortality must be attributed to it. 
Hague was aaknowB antil 1902: since then there have' been 
ocmsional sporadic cases, but the dise^ase has never appe^ared, in 
epidemic form. Cholera is of fairly frequent occurrence, but has 
not bee'n widespread except in 1 892 and 1903, when 3,049 and 
80 ? r^p« 3 tively perched. The comparative freedom of the people 
from cholera is remarkable when the vast number of pilgrims 
imssing through the district is considered. They sxe ha the popular 
estimation the carriers of cholera to the neighbonring district of 
Garhwal. B^owel complaints are second to fever the most fruitful 
■causes of death. 

Taccination is fortunately very popular in the district and 
especialy so in the hill pargana. It is calculated that more than 
a fourth of the population is protected against small-pox, which is 
consequently a very rare disease. The average annual mortality 
for the past five years has been only *08 per thousand. The 
district board maintains an assistant superintendent of vaccination 
and five vaccinators. The Dehra municipality has also established 
a vaccination station, and in 190? out of 650 children horn in the 
city 512 were succ^fully vaccinated. 

The earli^t official mention of small-pox is contained in the 
papers relating to a somewhat interesting petition presented hy a 
pandit of Srinagar to the Governor General. The petitioner 
claimed that his ancestors had always been granted the monopoly 
of inoculation against small-pox by the Bajas of Garhwal in respect 
of the territories subject to their jurisdiction, and he therefore asked 
to have a safiacZ confirmed empowering him alone to perform the 
operation within the Dun and the west portion of British Garhwal 
then in charge of Mr. Shore. His petition was successful. Inocula- 
tion wa,s commonly practised in all the hill villages along the Dun. 
The inoculators were Brahmans and their descendants now deprived 
by legislation of their hereditary employment are stiU to be found 
in a small hamlet of the Gadul ilaqa. The great success of 
vaaanation in Dehra Dun and the adjacent Kumaun hill districts 
is no doubt due to the fact that the people were already familiar 
with inoculation as a simple remedy against small-pox and were 
]pBpared to acxsept vaccination as a substitute when they found it 
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free from the dangers of inocnlation and more efiScadons as a 
prophylactic. 

The census of 1901 showed 59 insane persons in the district. 
Insanity is probably connected in some way with goitre for which 
the district is noted like other Himalayan districts. Mr. Thornhill 
records a story pointing to the frequency of the disease in com- 
paratively ancient times. A former Emperor, charmed with the 
climate and natural beauty of the Dun, determined to establish a 
summer residence at the foot of the hills. His project became 
known and the hill-people desirous of avoiding the expensive 
distinction of such a neighbour sent down to wait on the Emperor’s 
ladies the most goitrous of their own women. These explained 
that their affection always seized foreign sojourners and the ladies, 
jealous of the preservation of their beauty, persuaded their lord 
to abandon the idea. Deaf mutes are also comparatively common, 
and occur in the proportion of eight to 10,000 of the total popula- 
tion. They are more frequently met with in the hill portion 
of the district. Another unhappily common infirmity is leprosy. 
The disease appears to find hill conditions congenial for it is 
common also in Garhwal and Almora, and the fact that the propor- 
tional number in Dehra Dun falls short of that prevailing in those 
districts is probably due to the inclusion within the district of a 
larger amount of the plains. The district contains in aE 214 
lepers, for whom an asylum has been established at Dehra. A 
great number of the lepers in the Dun come &om outside, in 
particular from Tehri. 

In 1872 Mis. H. G. Boss, the mfe of the Superintendent ot 
the Dun, proposed to the residents of the district the institution of 
an asylum for lepers. Major MacLaren, the Civil Surgeon, was 
made custodian of the funds collected. A start was made in 1875, 
when a ward in the dispensary was made over for the sole use of 
the lepers. But it was soon recognized that a separate building 
was necessary if proper arrangements for segregation and seclusion 
were to be made, aad ia 1876 special collections for an endowment 
fund were solicited. The building proceeded and in 1879 a house 
costing Es. 5,000 was placed at the disposal of the Civil Surgeon. 
The inmates for the year numbered 75. In 1875 Sir Charles 
LyaE visited Dehra and granted a subvention of Rs. l.’SOO 
■ ■ '11 - ■ ' ' - - - ■ 
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a year. So matters progre^d until 1890. Funds tad accumu- 
lated, and tte Government granted sanction to tte realization 
of tte secnrities, and at tte same time increased its sntscrip- 
tion to Es. 4,050. A new tnilding was started, wMct was 
completed in 1892 at a cost of Es. 32,000, Tte plan of tte 
tnilding provided for a more rigid seclusion of tte inmates and 
tte ^gregation of tte sexes. In 1893 an additional sum of 
Ife, 4,783 w^ spent on tte fnmistmg and equipment of tte 
building. Tte a^lum wMct tad titterto tome the title of 
The Detra Dun and Mussooree Leper Asylum and Poortou^ ” 
now received the name of the MacLaren Leper Asylum in com- 
memoration of the services of its founder. In 1906 the Leper 
Act, Act II of 1898, was extended to tte Detra Dun district, and 
tte a^lum was declared to te a place to which statutory lepers 
could be sent for detention. Tte provisions of the new Act were 
utilized for the removal of the leper colony at Eiktikest which 
had so long made itself a public nuisance and a common danger. 
Olhe asylum had not, in view of its original character, been 
furnished with sufficiently high walls nor was there any guard to 
prevent lepers escaping. Many of the deportees therefore left the 
asylum. A representation was made to the Government with 
a view to its assuming charge of the asylum, but it was decided 
in accordance with legal advice that this would be a breach of 
the purposes for which the trust was created and the proposal 
in this form was dropped. The Leper Act cannot therefore be 
properly administered within the Dun, for the Magistrate is unable 
to secure the forcible detention of lepers within the only Leper 
Asylum situated in his jurisdiction. 

In or about the year 1878 the late Dr, Brandis submitted to 
the Government of India detailed proposals for the establishment 
of a central forest school at Dehra Dun and added that a new 
era of forestry would commence and a new impulse would be given 
lo progress by the profession^ education ' of forest rangers and 
foresters.*^ The Government of India in their resolution, dated 
the 1st July 1878, ac(^pted these recommendations and ordered 
that a school should be .established at Dehra Dun. 

The chief objects of this institution were to prepare native 
of the different prorinces of India for the executive charge of 
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foresl: laager aad to enable forest mngeis to qualify tbemsel¥es 
for promotion to tbe controlling staff. Tbe resolution of llie 
GovemmenI of India states fcbal the aihool would at first be 
utilized for the education of officeis for the exasufcive branches of 
the service, but that it was hoped ultimately to admit candidates 
for the controlling branch as wel. It was also decided to group 
together a number of foreste situated in one locaHty, sO' as to 
form a training ground for the students and to place them under 
the charge of a separate conservator of forest'S who should also be 
the director of the forest. school Dehra Dun was thus selected 
as the most suitable place for locating the eentml aihool ' The 
forests round about Dehra Dun, namely the present SiwaH: 
division and the Jaunsar division were made into a ^parate circle. 
Captain Bailey, E.E., was appointed the first director and the 
school was. officialy constituted in September 1878. ■' The first 
two or three years were devoted to the tmining of the first 
batch of forest probationers and apprentices in the Dun forests 
and no attempts were made to give them any theoretical instruc- 
tion. It was in the summer of 1881 that the first theoretical 
course was given to a batch of twelve regular studenis and officem 
by Drs. Brandis, Schlich and Warth. The monsoon months are 
devoted to theoretical instruction at Dehra Dun, while the rest of 
the year is spent in the forests of the old school circle (winter 
in the plains and spring on the hills) in imparting practical 
instruction in forestry and other cognate subjects. For some 
years these theoretical course were attended by a small number 
of officers of the superior staff who had not had the advantage 
of a professional training in Europe, Originally the course 
extended over sixteen months but it has gradually ex|miided to 
two yearn. In other words, the students get two courses of 
theoretical training (July to October) each year and nearly fifteen 
months of practical training in the forests of the old school circle. 

The Government of India in 1884 sanctioned the establish* 
ment, as an experimental measure, of acla^in which the entire 
coume of instruction was given in Hindustani and which was 
to last one year only, and at the end of which qualified studenfe 
were awarded the forester^ certificate* OOhe experiment proved so 
sucoe^nl that the vemp^cukr class whole course was subsequently 
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extended to two years and was kept np till March 1907, when it 
was abolished. 

At first the school at Dehra Dun was a provincial institution 
nnder the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Ondh, 
This was fonnd inconvenient and the school was therefore under the 
Government of India Eesolntion no. 7, dated 3rd Jnne 1884, 
made an hnperial institntion and was placed nnder the control of 
the Inspector-General of Forests, 

It was in April 1906 that the statns of the Imperial Forest 
School was raised, and since that date the school is known as the 
Imperial Forest College and ‘Research Institute and has a staff of 
six officers of the imperial service and four instructors selected 
from the provincial service. These replaced the old director, 
depnty director- and staff of the old school. The imperial staff 
officers include th^ Principal of the College who is also President 
of the Research Institute, and the Sylviculturist and Superintendent 
of Forest Working Plans, Imperial Forest Zoologist, Imperial 
Forest Botanist, Imperial Forest Economist and Imperial Forest 
Chemist, who in addition to their research work deliver courses of 
lectures on their special subjects at the College. In addition, with 
a view to training Provindal Service Officers, a third-year class 
has been established. ■ 

Great Great Trigonometrical Survey of India may - be said to 

Mgono- have commenced with the measuremeuB of a base line in Madras 

Survey, in 1802 by Major. Lambton, but it was not until the year 1818 that 
the operations were placed under the control .of the Government 
of India under the name of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 
In the year 1878 the Great Trigonometrical, the Topographical 
and the Revenue Surveys, 'which up to that time had been separate 
departments, each with its own cadre and establishment, were 
amalgamated and became the Survey of India Department 
under the control of the Surveyor-GeneraL 

The Superintendent of Trigonometrical Surveys has under his 
control the foUowing scientific operations : — all astronomical work ; 
investigation of the intensity ofi gravity throughout India and the 
neighbouring countries. ; measurement of base lines and principal and 
secondary triangulation ; investigation of tides ; levelling of preci- 
wn j inv^tigation of magnetic force ; solar photography and 
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seismology. He is tbe admin istratife officer of tie compiifciiig party; ! 

the astronometrical party ; the pendnlnm party ; tie triangnktioH , | 

party: the tidal ajid lerellmg party ; and, the magnetic party. 

The Trigonomemcal Survey office, as the Dehra Dnn office 
is caled, has been located in Dehra Dim sinoe- 1861, the- eompii,t- 
ing party being moved in that year from Calcutta to be placed 
I under the Siiperinteiideiit of Trigonometrical Surveys. The 

I present offices were bnilt abont the year 1840 : they were purchased 

by the Government from llajor Stevens in 1866. 

The office comprises the following sections the computing 
: party, correspondence and accounts office, drawing office, photo- j 

zinco- office, printing office and stores for survey instruments and 
materials, with a small workshop to carry ont repairs. 

The computing party, consists of sixteen computers, highly I 

trained mathematicians recruited from the Indian universities. The | 

’ l^rty carries out all atornse calculations relating to geology, i 

adjusts all triangulation and levelling errois ..and computes the I 

triangulation and astronomical observations .of trans-frontier ! 

■' explorers. It also edits, all professional papers and departmental ? 

volumes. The drawing office consists of fifteen draftsmen and five 
surveyors. They are principally employed on trianguiation charts 
and compiling trans-frontier maps. The photo-zinco office repro- 
duces all maps drawn in the drawing offices and also those of I 

the forest survey office, all cantonment maps and carries out ■ the 
I reduction and enlargement of the topographical map of the 
northern circle. The various methods of reproduction axe by 
photo-zincography, helio-zincography and the Yandyke process. The 
number of hand presses is six, of which three are double elephant 
size and three foolscap size. There is in addition one machine 

( press capble of turning out 1,000 copies in a^day. The printing 
office prints profe.®ional and departmental papers, map notes and 
headings and professional forms* It possesses three hand pres^s 
and one proof press. 

The establishment of the X-Eay Institute was sanctioned by the X-Bay / 

Secretary of State in June 1905, A fine site on the Rajpur road | 

consisting of some 23 acres of land was purchased, and work began ■ : 

in temporary premia in October of tiiat year. The first claas ' ■ ^ 

for instruction of medical officers and subordinates was held in 
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May 1906, siEoe whea two, cla®es liaTO been keld aanaally dnriiig 
tlie cold weather. The members of the classes consist of medical 
officers of both the Boyal Army .Medical Corps and the Indian'^ 
Medical Service, civil and military | of actant surgeons and 
hcBpital assistants, and of medical officers deputed from native 
states. The course of .instruction h extremely practical, every 
member of the class being required to spend a certain propor- 
tion of Ms time in the workshops, making new or repairing 
damaged apparatus, and to show a workmanlike knowledge of 
all the working parts. The military members of the class are 
required to become conversant with field apparatus, and to 
take and develop skiagrams under field service conditions. In 
the workshops attached to the institute new apparatus is made 
and repairs of all government apparatus in India undertaken. 
There is as yet no hospital attached to the Institute for treating 
pitients by X-rays, Finsen or ultra-violet light or other forms of 
radiation, though it is hoped that in time this very desirable addi- 
tion may be made. 
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History. 


There are ao early records of the Dun* Owing to the lack of 
water resulting from its physical conformation it cannot^ within 
historic timeS; have beca inhabited except near the banks of the 
pNsrennial streams. The Dun was originally included in the Kedar- 
khand, the region especially favoured by the god Siva or Kedar- 
nafch, and his memory is still preserved in the name of the Siwalik 
hills. The section of the Skanda Fnrana called the Eedarkhanda 
mentions the rivers Jumna and Tons, the river Balakhilya or 
Suswa, Siddhkut now known as Nagsiddh, Eikhikesh and Tapoban. 
Here, according to the legend, Rama and Lac'hhman his brother, 
being Kshatriyas, came by the advice of the sage Yasisht to do 
penance and so atone for the death of the Brahman Ravan, slain 
at the taking of Lanka, In obedience to the words of the holy 
man they lived in the wilderness apart iErom one another, Rama 
at Eikhikesh and Laohhman at Tapoban, until they had obtained 
remission of their sin. 

Again, in the Dwapar Yug, Drona Acharya, the Brahman 
preceptor of the Kauravas and Panda v^, came in search of a 
lonely spot to perform his devotions, and sojourned for a season 
near' the village of Dwara in the Deodar Parbat, a part of the 
lower Himalayan range, six kos east of Dehra. Hence the, 
valley was caled Drona Asram, the dwelling of Drona.’-’ 

Finally, in the Kal Yug, the five Pandava brothers, Yudhish- 
thira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nukula and Sahadeva, passed through, 
with Draup.di and their dog, on their way to the -mner recess® 
of the snowy range, where ' they immolated themselves upon the 
peak of Maha Panth beyond .Kedar« 

One very holy spot asociated with the mythological priod, 
is ttet named BMmghora close to Hardwar, There some say, 
Bhima was posted when the Gang® d®E»nded ' from heaven^ to' 
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guide her course. In proof of this they point to a cavity in 
the rockj ahoufe twelve feet above the sacred pool beneath, produced 
by an accidential kick of the hero’s horse : ' whence the name of 
the place is derived. 

The sage Kasyapa once gave a great feast, to which all the 
gods were invited. ■ Now Indra, the god ’of rain, while on his 
way to the entertainment, happened to meet 60,000 pygmy 
(balkhiiy Brahmans, endeavouring in vain to cross a cow’s foot- 
print filled with water — to them a vast lake. Seeing this, be could 
not restrain his laughter, and scoffed at them. The indigoant 
pygmies, determined to have their revenge, at once set to work 
about creating a second Indra, who should supplant the reign- 
ing god. This could only be accomplished by means of penance 
and mortifications, in which they steadily persevered, until the 
sweat flowing from their tiny bodies made a river at first known 
as the Sobhan — ‘‘ the pleasant waters ” — now the Suswa. The 
irreverent god, being greatly surprised and alarmed at the 
preliminary effect of their religious exercises, besought the inter- 
cession of Brahma, through whose good offices he succeeded in 
retaining the throne. 

Asoka lived in the latter half of the third century before Christ 
and the existence of his edicts in Dehra Dun, recorded on a great 
quartz boulder near Kalsi (q. v.), goes to show that the Dun 
even at that early period, already contained some villages of 
importance near the Jumna, for it would manifestly be of little 
use to place an inscription of the kind in an uninhabited jungle. 
The Chinese traveller, Hwen Tsiang, who visited Srughna in 
the middle of the seventh century, a place identified with the 
ruins of Sugh on the right bank of the Jumna not far below 
Kalsi is silent as to the existence of inscriptions or even of the 
Dun itseff. The local statement that the Dun was deserted 
for some centuries after the Christian era may therefore be 
accepted. Another tradition makes the stone the boundary mark 
between the dominions of the Scythian Nagks of the hills and 
the rajas of the plains. A mound near Haripur is said to cover 
the remains ofEaja Easalu, the son of the Scythian Salivahan, . 
flsunder of Sialkot and the reputed ancestof of the kings of 
Q^arbwal and Katynr* " 
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The valej accordiBg to tradition remained deflate until ahont 
seven or ■ eight hundred years ago, when a caravan, of Banjaras 
attracted by the beanty of the country permanently settled there. 
The Dnn thongh neglected was, according to the popular Mjconnt, 
already a part of the dominions of the Garhwal Raja. Hearing 
at length of the 'encroachment npon his territories the Raja offered 
the Banjaras the alternative of paying' tribute and doing ■ homage, 
or fighting. The Banjaras accepted the former alternative. In 
proof of the truth of these statements the people now refer to 
the names Banjarawala and Fatehpnr Tanda. Under the manage- 
ment of these early adventurers the valley prospered, but after 
the death of their first leader the colony languished and almost 
died out. From time to time the Garhwal Raja endeavoured 
to replace them by other colonists; but all his attempts failed 
and the Dun, relapsing into its previous condition, did not recover 
itself till kbout the seventeenth century, when the Srinagar Rajas 
take their place in authentic history. The origin of the Garhwal 
Rajas and the final consolidation of the kingdom under the benign 
rule of Srinagar has been described at some length in the Garhwal 
Gazetteer and need not again be alluded to. 

The scene of the exploit of Ibrahim Bin Masaud I Ghaznavi 
has not yet been definitely established. The incident is thus 
described by Briggs “ The king marched from thence to another 
town in the neighbourhood called Dera, the inhabitants of which 
came originally from Khurasan and were banished thither, with 
their families, by Afrasiab for frequent rebellions. Here they had 
formed themselves into a small independent state ; and being cut 
off from intercourse with their neighbours by a belt of mountains 
nearly impassible had preserved their ancient customs and rites 
by not inter-marrying with any other people. The king having 
with infinite labour cleared a road for his army over the mountains 
advanced towards Dera, which, was well fortified. This place was 
remaikable for a fine lake of water about one parasang and a half 
in circumference, the waters of which did not apparently diminish 
either from the heat of the weather or from being used by the 
army. At this place the king waa. overtaken by the rainy season : 
and his army-, though greatly distressedi was <M>mpeIIed to - remaim 
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tefore it for three moEths. But as sooa as the rains abated he 
SEmmoneci the town to surrender and acknowledge the faith, 
Soitan Ibrahim’s proposal being rejected he renewed the siege, 
which continued some weeks, with great slaughter on both sides. 
The town, at length was taken by assault, and the Muhammadans 
found in it much wealth and 100,000 persons , * . ” Elliott 

obserfes : it is possible that the Dehra of Dehra Dun may be 
meant, but though the belt of mountains, the inaccessible Jungle, 
the seclusion of the inhabitants and the identity of the name are 
in faYOur of the supposition, we are at a loss for the inexhaustible 
lake and the impregnability of the position.” The vastness of the 
city is also a point to which objection may be taken, though this 
may be due to exaggeration on the parb of the historian. The 
presence of a large reservoir near Dehra is as Mr. Williams 
suggests, not improbable. 

In 1393 Timur made an incursion into the hills. He fought 
several battles near Hardwar and then invaded the country of 
Eaja Bahruz which lay in a valley between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. After crossing the Ganges from the Bijnor district Timur 
marched several kos and then halted. The following day he 
marched six kos and, hearing of an immense concourse of Hindus 
in the Siwaliks, he called in his detachments who were plundering 
the towns by the Jumna river. The distance travelled from the 
Ganges and the description given of the country point to the 
Mohan pass as the route taken by Timur in his invasion of the 
Dun, The Hindus were defeated with great slaughter and the 
victors reaped an immense spoil in money, goods and slaves. He 
continued his march across the Jumna into what is now called 
Jaunsar-Bawar and there defeated, in a similarly decisive manner, 
Eatan Sen, the Rajah of Sfrmur. Timur can hardly have pene- 
toted beyond the head of the pass near Shorepur and certainly 
not farther than Kiligarh (Kaulagir), which was the capital in 
1654 A, D. , or Nawada the old capital on the Nagsidh hill some 
five miles south-mst of Dehra. Bahruz is probably a Persianised 
form of Brahm Dat, Brahm Dat does not appear in any of the 
four lists of Garhwal Rajas noticed by 'Mr. Atkinson, and it is prob- 
able that he was either an independent chieftain or a local gover- 
nor owning the suzerainty of Garhwal Another similar local 
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chief was ChatErbliEjj to be. meEtioaed later: and yet a Ihird was 
tbe Rani Karaa¥ati a.iid her eomort, Ajbn Kunwar, to whom local 
tradition refers seFeral works in the Don of ancienfe date and 
among them the Rajpur canal Their palace was at Nawada^ and 
to them is assigned the foundation of the yiEages of Ajabpur,. 
Karanpur, Kanlagir, Kyarkuli, Bhatber and Bhogpur, There is' 
however no evidence beyond tradition, and the D'un again .sinks 
into historical obscurity until 1654. 

In that year the Bmperor 'Shahjahan despatched ELhalilullah 
Khan with 8,000 men for che purpose of coercing the zamindar of 
Srinagar — the only title conceded by the Mussalmans to the Raja 
of Garhwal He was joined on his way by Raja Subhak Prakash of 
Sirmur, They proceeded through the Dun and, leaving a guard 
in an entrenched position near Kiligarh (which may be identified 
with Kaulagir), reached Bahadurpur Khanpur, ‘‘ a place belonging 
to the Dun and lying between the Ganges and Jumna.'' After 
killing a few peasants the army marched by Basantpur, at the 
foot of the Himalayas, and thence to the Ganges near the usual 
crossing at Lachhmanjhula, The Dun thus conquered was handed 
over to Chatorbhuj, ** who had expre^ed an ardent desire for it.'’ 
The Raja of Garhwal at this time was the feeble Pirthi Sah, 
Nevertheless, though he atetaiiied from ofiering any opposition 
to the invader, he is described by Bernier as an indej^ndent 
monarch ruling over an inaccessible territory and not fearing 
the Emperor. Pirthi Sah was instrumental in the capture of 
Subdman Shikoh, This prince fleeing from the wrath of his 
uncle Dara sought an asylum with the Rajah of Garhwal, who 
delivered him up to the Emperor, This story has no connec- 
tion with this district except that it has been said, on no very 
good authority, . that, in requital for this service, Aurangzeb con- 
ferr^ the Dun on Pirthi Sah. Pirthi Sah was succeeded by 
jVTAdmi Sah and he by Fateh Sah, the hero of a memorable raid 
from the Dun into Saharanpur whence he was with difficulty 
expled by Sayyid Ah, the imperial general Thisprinm is also 
credited with the inv^on of Tibet, 

The Sikhs^ ■ now claim attention. It wm during the reign of 
Medini Sah thali the Sikh Guru Ram Eai took up his abode at 
Dehra, where .he remained during the reign of Fateh . Sah,. Guru 
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Har Bai died in 1661; leaTing two sons, Earn Eai and Harkislian, 
the former about fifteen years of age and the latter at out six. 
Both claimed tbe succession, and as Earn Eai was the son of a 
handmaiden and not of a wife of equal rank with the mother of 
Harkishan, the latter was chosen to succeed their father. Earn 
Bai refused to abide by the election and disputes ran so high 
that it was agreed to refer the matter to the arbitration of 
Aurangzeb, who confirmed the election and sent Earn Eai away 
disappointed but resolved not to abandon his pretensions to the 
spiritual leadership of his sect. Harkishan died at Delhi in 
1664 of small-pox and was succeeded by his uncle, Tegh Bahadur, 
son of'the great Guru Har Govind. Earn Eai recommenced his 
agitation and threatened not only the supremacy but the life of 
Tegh Bahadur, but the latter remained Guru of the Sikhs until 
his arrest and execution in 1675 A. D.^ Aurangzeb was resolved 
to put down a sect the leaders of which were found to aspire to 
worldly as well as spiritual domination, and who called themselves 
the Sachcha Padshah,’’ the veritable kings. It was by his 
orders that Tegh Bahadur was execu feed, and at the same time he 
directed Earn Eai to retire to the wilderness of the Dun and to 
refrain from meddling in public affairs, or he should meet with 
a similar fate. Earn Eai obeyed the emperor’s command and 
came to the Dun, and when some twenty years later Govind, 

the son of Tegh Bahadur, succeeded his father as Guru, the 

personal following of Earn Eai had dwindled to a few retainers 
and the adherents to his apostleship had declined into a mere sect 
of dissenters. Earn Eai resided a short time at Eandli on the 
Tons and then settled down in Kharbara, now included in the 
town of Dehra, He built his temple at the village of Dhamu- 
wala, around which grew up the town of Gurudwara, which with 
Kharbara formed the nucleus of the modern town of Dehra. 

Fateh Sah and his successor confirmed the possession of several 

villages for the support of the mahant’s retinue and the service 
of the temple, and also erected and endowed a similar institution 
dedicated to Guru Earn Eai in Srinagar itself. 

Guru Ram Eai was credited by his" disciples, the TJdasi fakirs, 
with the power of dying and coining to life again at will. He 
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Iried the experimeii,ti howe¥er once fcao for, liaTing lold Ms, 

obedienl wife not to come near Mm for three day^, he shut himself, 
up in his cell, where he was found, lying stark , dead when she 
opened the door. The bed on which he died, stands within his, 
cenotaph and is, an object of peculiar adoration to the devout. 
After the Guru’s death his widow,, Mata Panjab ,.,Kiiar, ,iiianaged„ 
the afeirs -with the assistance of an agent named Har Parshad 
for 25 years. Har ,Parshad was subsequently elected mahaufc 
of the temple of- Guru Ram- Rai and was succeeded by Har 
Sewak (who appears in the old records also as Har Kishan) who 
died in -1818. 

Meanwhile Fateh Sah of Garhwal had died in 1717 and wsra 
succeeded by his son Dhalip who, after a short reign of a few 
months, was succeeded by Upendra Sah, and he in turn, after some 
nine months, by his nephew, Pradipt Sah, son of Dhalip. This 
prince ruled over Garhwal and the Dun for over half a century. 

During the latter part of Ms grandfather’s reign and the 
earlier part of his own the » Dun enjoyed a season of exceptional 
prosperity. Numbers of Rajput and Gujar settlers reclaimed 
the waste land of the Dun and villages sprang up on all sides, 
so that in 1729 the gross revenue from some four hundred vil- 
lages amounted to close upon Es. 95,000. In 1747 we find the 
Dun assessed at Rs, 97,465 of which Es. 42,945 were assigned 
away in revenne-free grants to religious establishments and 
individuals. This prosperity soon attracted the attention of 
Najib-ud-danla, better known as Najib Kian, the Rohilla cMef of . 
Saharanpur. By the end of 1754 Najib Khan had reduced the 
upper part of the Saharanpur district under his sway, and Chait- 
Singh of Bahsuma, the last of the local chiefs who opposed, was 
forced to submit. In 1757, the Rohilla led his first expedition 
into the Dun -and, after a very feeble resistance on the^part of the 
Garhwal Baj a, established his authority there. The people speak 
of his rule with admiration and say that he protected the residents 
of the district, encouraged all classes alike to settle in the valley 
and provided them with land, fostered trade, dug canals, sank wells 
and raised the revenue to -a lakh and a quarter of rupees without 
over-assessing the people, Mr.. Williams tolls us : The numer- 
»-ons mango topes and remains of tanks frequently found in the- 
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midsfc of wiials now seems a prime¥al forest warrant the statement- 
that at tMs happy period there were fi¥e hundred ' estates in 
the Dim al under cultiyation ; but it would be safer ' to assign 
these remains as well as those all along the border of the hills from 
the Ganges to the Sarda to an earlier and more primitive civilisa- 
tion. He adds : Trade kept pace with agriculture and the 
term Hatnala (or pass by a market) stiU. applied to Nagal, Eajpnr, 
Bhagwantpur and Thano preserves the recollection of the course 
taken by the stream of trafSc to and from the hills/^ Najib Khan 
died in 1770^ and with him disappeared the prosperity of the 
Dun. Pradipt Sah was now an old man and little inclined to 
undertake the task of gathering up the scattered threads of 
government thus suddenly placed within his reach. He died 
in 1772, and was succeeded by his son Lalat, or Lalita Sah. 

Lalat Sah also took little notice of Dun affairs which rapidly 
proceeded from had to worse, so that from his inattention or, as 
others say from his oppression of the Mnsalman peasantry the 
Dun again became a wilderness. The influence of the mahant 
of the Sikh temple became supreme and the seat of government 
was changed from Nawada to the little town around the temple, 
which now received and retained henceforth the name of Debra. 
For many years now the Dun became the happy hunting-ground 
of Gujar and Sikh marauders. In 1775 and again in 1783 
the Sikhs swept through the valley, plundering, murdering and 
burning m they went. They never attempted to settle in the 
vaEey and in the latter year spared not even the houses cluster- 
ing around th3 Gurudwara, though respecting the temple itself 
in which the inhabitants had stored their valuables for protection. 
The Garhwal Raja was unable to afford the people protection— or 
at least never appears to have tried to restrain the inroads of the 
marauders — and at last bought them off by an annual payment of 
Es. 4,CH}0 to their principal sardars, Forster,* the travellerj 
happened to he present when two Sikh tax-collectors appeared to 
receive the customary tribute. They foddered their horses with 
green barley tom from the standing crops, and so astonished 
was the Englishman with the awe in which they were held that 
he records the following characlseristic note i ** From the manner 

♦ frwels, 12 % by Mr. Williame in Memoir, IQO. 
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In wMct cbese men were treated or rather treated themselves I 
fregiiently wished for the power of migratiiig into the hjdy of a 
Sikh for a few weeks.” Mr. Williams writes of this period: 

The raids of the Eajpnts and Gnjars from Saharanpar did 'more 
mischief than the Sikh incursions. They were not petty enter- 
prises of no greater dignity than, common gang-rohheries, hut 
.regular, invasions on a small scale^. organised by men of con .se- 
quence who were able to lead into the field minatnre armies 
composed of horse and foot in due proportion. The.se were days 
when a Rajput or Gujar chieftain could, at a pinch, muster one 
thousand fighting men. Against such a force the people of the 
Dun were helpless, although they occasionally attempted reprisals. 
The banditti plied their trade through the two passes most used 
in the present century for purposes of peaceful traffic — ^those of 
Timli and Mohan. The defiles of Eansrao and Hardwar were 
at first less frequented, but when the Khubar Gujars gained 
strength at the expense of the Pandirs, Raja Earn Dyal Singh of 
Landhaura appropriated these two gorges to his own use and 
began to exercise Ms hereditary profession of robbery in the inter- 
vals between his graver occupations in the capacity of talukdar. 
The Garhwal Eaja, far to weak to attempt resistance, submitted 
to the necessity of handing over a few villages to each of the offend- 
ing cMefs in jagir, on condition of their guarding each pa^ 
against marauders belonging to their own or other clans. In 
this manner Gulab Singh, the Pandir Rana, obtained twelve 
villages with the hand of Lalat SaMs daughter in marriage, and Ms 
son Bahadur Singh actually got the fiscal management of the 
Dun in 1787.” Two villages alone remain to his de^ndant 
Pitambar Singh. Ram Dyal Singh obtained five villages and 
othem were divided amongst the Raos of Kheri, Sakhrauda and 
Raipur in the Saharanpur district. ♦ 

The notorious Ghulam Kadir succeeded his father Zabita Khpi 
in 1785, and desirous of emulating the success of his grandfather, 
Najib Khan, undertook the reduction of the chiefs that lay between 
Mm and the Siwaliks, who had taken the opportunity afforded by 
the recent troubles to declare their independence. In 1786, he 

• ^ost of these were confirmed b j the Gnrkbas, bnfc were resumed by the 
British after the conquest* 
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iETaded the Diia and re-annexed it to his possessions. Mr. Williams 
describes this second Rohilla inroad thiis : “ Accompanied by his ' 
Hindu adviser, Kaja Muniyar Singh, Ghiilam Kadir entered the 
valley from Hard war about the middle of the year. Fire and 
bloodshed marked his onward progress. Not content with sacking 
Dehra he gutted the Gurudwara. Cow^s blood profaned Eap 
Rai*s holy shrine and the conqueror, it is said, otherwise expressed 
his^ contempt for superstition in an extravagant fashion, smashing 
the Mahanfs cithern and reclining disdainfully on the couch where 
the saint breathed his" last. It is an article of faith with many 
orthodox Hindus that God as a punishment, smote the sacriligeous 
Nawab with the madness which drove him to destruction. He 
nevertheless gave evidence of sound judgement by entrusting the 
administration of his easy conquest to a Hindu deputy named 
Umed Singh, who served him most faithfully to the day of his 
death (1789). After the death of Ghulam Kadir Umed Singh 
courted the friendship of Pradhuman Sah of Garhwal, to whom the 
district once more became nominally subject, but about three years 
later he betrayed his new master to the Raja of Sirmur, who 
proclaimed his own government in the Dun and, it is alleged, 
deputed a representative to live at Pirthipur. Pradhuman Sah 
had recourse to an alliance with the Marathas, who, glad of an 
opportunity for plunder, hastened to his assistance, but merely 
amused him and retired after a few skirmishes with the Sirmur 
troops j without effecting anything decisive. Umed Singh was thus 
enabled to maintain the authority of his new patron several years 
longer until the Garhwal Raja again won him over to his side, 
giving him the hand of his daughter in marriage.’’ The result of 
this was a re-transfer of the Dun to Srinagar about the commence- 
ment of the last century. Umed Singh was again preparing 
to prove a traitor when the Gurkhas stepped in and seized the 
Dun amongst their conquests. * ' 

The valley all this time belonged to anyone bold enough to 
enter it and strong enough to encounter the little opposition that 
could be made.' Mr. , Williams " writes : The Sikh incursions 
continued while the hungry Rajputs and Gujars of Saharanpur 
emulated the activity of the Singhs. Whenever any delay occurred 
about the payment of blackmail, fifty ora hundred Panjabi troopers 
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generally snffioed to sweep the coontry cl^. The operations of 
the others were, as already notijed, sorastimes con lasted in a 
more ambitious style. Whatever slipped through the fingers o f 
the professional spoiler fell into the hands of the official harpy. 

The (I mil for the time being was his own master and collected 
booty with all possible expedition, not knowing the moment when 
he might suddenly fall a prey to some other more infl.uentiai or 
cunning than himself. The original owners retained few villages 
and almost all records -of-right perished.” Amongst the more 
notorious of these oppressors of the country the name of TTnn ' 
Singh of Guler, son-in-law of Pradhuman Sah, and that of Ram 
Dayal Singh of Landhaura stand out prominently, and between 
them the annual revenue was reduced as low as Rs. 8,000 a year. 

In 1801 a Maratha invasion destroyed what little had been left and 
after them two brothers, Dubhal Brahmans named Rama and Darni, 
are said to have got power ; then Puran Singh of Sahaspur ; and 
finally Shib Ram of Saklana where the Song rises. This man’s 
ancestors had obtained the taluqa from one of the Garhwal Rajas. 

It is evident that the family to which he belonged had great 
influence from early times, and as an example of their importance 
it is related that one of them subjected the mahant of Dehra, 
suspected of murder, to trial by the ordeal of boiling sugar. 
Although many may have thus acquired a temporary ascendancy 
timed Singh continued to be the recognized viceroy of the Srinagar 
Raja down to the time of the Gurkha conquest. 

Pirthi Narain, king of the small principality of Gurkha in iMepal, a?lie 
occupied Kathmandu in 1768 and died in 1775, when he was 
succeeded by his son, Sinha Partap Sah. The latter died in 1778 
and his son, Ran Bahadur, being a minor the reins of state were 
left in the capable hands of the rani Indar Lachhmi. In 1779 the 
queen regent was murdered by Bahadur Sah, the uncle of the young 
king. He continued the aggressive policy of his predecessor, and in 
1790 the Gurkhas turned their attention to Kumaun and after a 
brief campaign occupied Almora in 1790. Garhwal was their next 
objective, and though the Gurkhas were effectively checked at 
Langargarhi, the feeble young raja was persuaded to pay the large 
tribute of Rs. 25,000 a year. In consideration of this payment he 
was left in peace for twelve years. In 1803 however the border fights 
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wMdi.had.nofc ce^d when the nominal peace was conclnded between 
the Garhwalis and the Gurkhas deYeloped into open war. Pradhu- 
man Sah abandoned his capital but ■ made a stand at Barahat, 
whence he was driven into the Dun, closely pursued by the victorious 
Gurkhas who occupied Dehra in October 1803. Pradhuman Sah 
then took refuge in the plains and through the good offices of the 
Qujar raja, Bam Dyal Singh of Landhaura, was enabled to collect a 
force of some twelve thousand men, with whom he entered the Dun 
resolved to make one attempt to recover his kingdom. In this he 
was unsuccessful, and in an action fought in January 1804 at 
Kharbara near Dehra perished with most of his Garhwali retainers. 
Pritam Sah, the brother of Pradhuman Sah, was taken prisoner and 
sent in custody to Nepal, but Sudarshan or Sukhdarshan Sah, the 
eldest son of the deceased Baja, escaped to British territory, and 
Parakram Sah took refuge with Sonsar Chand in Kangra. Amar 
Singh, with his son Eanjor Thapa as deputy, held th} administration 
of both Kumaun and the newly-annexed territory in their own 
hands during 1804, whilst preparations were being made to extend 
the Gurkha conquest westward. 

The notorious rigour of the Gurkha rule almost reduced the 
Dun to a desert. Most of the inhabitants emigrated and the little 
cultivation that stiH lingered began to disappear. After a time 
mahant Har Sewak was reinstated in the Dun and some improve- 
ment took place, which was farther increased when Hasti Dal 
was recalled from Kangra and took an active part in the manage- 
ment of afiairs. • Mr. Williams tells us that:^' Eaids from Saharan- 
pur and the Punjab had been brought to an abrupt termina- 
tion by the fulfilmjnt of a threat to burn one village for every 
plundering party that entered the Dun. A band of Sikhs once 
had the temerity to set the new government at defiance and, 
as in the days of yore, sacked a village, carrying away several 
women and driving off the cattle. The Nepalese commandant, 
receiving intelligence of the outrage, sent two hundred men in 
puisuit of the marauders whose own dwellings were surrounded and 
set on fire. Every man, woman or child attempting to escape was 
massacred in cold blood, except a few of the handiomest females, 
wh<^ beauty purchased their life. This signal example had the 
demred efiect/' From Eapef s account of his journey to survey the 
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Ganges, in 1808, we gather a few more particulars. He met 
Hasti Dal Sah at Hardwar and describes him as a man of about 
forty-five years of agr3, of middle stature, pleasing countenance and 
desirous in every way to aid him. A few days afterwards Raper 
was introduced to Hasti Dai’s suoieasor, Bhairon Thapa, who is 
described as the very reverse of friendly and only anxious to impede 
his progress, though eventually they parted good friends. Raper 
also notices the excessive rigour of the Gurkha rule in Garhwal 
and writes : “ At the foot of the pa^ leading to Har-fca-pairi 
is a Gurkhali post, to which slaves are brought down from the 
hills and exposed for sale. Many hundreds of these poor wretch^ 
of both sexes, from three to thirty years of age, are annually 
disposed of in the way of traffic. These slaves are brought 
down from all parts of the interior of the hilk and sold at 
Hardwar at from ten to one hundred and fifty rupees each.” 

Mr. J. B. Fraser computed the number sold during the Gurkha 
occupation at 200,000, but possibly this is an exaggeration. 

Where dslinquents ware unable to pay the fine imposed, the 
amount of which rested entirely at the arbitrary discretion of the 
Gurkha officer in charge of the district, he was sold into slavery 
together with his family. Parents driven to desperation sold 
their children and, in certain circumstances, uncles sold their 
nephews or nieces, and elder brothers their younger brothers and 
sisters. 

Mr. Fraser writes of the Dun : “ Under the Garhwal Rajas it 
yielded to Government a revenue of a lakh of rupees a year ; but 

the Qurkhalis, having much mined it, never realized more 
Rs. 20,000 per annum,” On his march thence to the sources of 
the Ganges the general appearance of the country was that of one 
that had been subject to all the horrora of war. Deserted and 
ruined villages lined the road and frequent patches of terrace 
cultivation now becoming overgrown with jungle alone showed 
where hamlete had once stood. 

The Gurkhas next came into contact with the British mms. war 
In consequence of a series of aggressions upon our territory cul- ^ 
minating with the barbarous murder of a police officer in the 
Gorakhpur district Lord .^Hastings declared war in 1814, and 
determined to attack Nepal simultaneous^ from as many quarters 
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as. Major-General Marley wa^gi^en tTie com 'naia d of 

8j003 men in Beliar and ordered to march at once on Kath- 
mandu the capital In Gorakhpur a force of 4,000 men was 
entrusted to Major-General I. S. Wood. Major-General Ochterlony 
was to attack the enemy’s position on the extreme west between 
the Satlej and the Jumna. To Major-General Gillespie with 
3,500 men was assigned the task of reducing the Dun. The 
operations of the Behar and Gorakhpur columns were characterized 
hy carelessness and failure. Generals Gillespie and Ochterlony were 
however men of a different stamp, and it is to the efforts of the latter 
alone that the credit of the happy issue of the campaign in 
the Dun is due. The operations of General Gillespie were most 
unfortunate hut they were not disgraceful, for he showed him- 
self a brave and zealous soldier. His instructions were to enter 
the Dun and having reduced the forts in the valley, either to 
proceed through Jaunsar and assist Ochiierlony by falling on 
Amar Singh’s left between Bilaspur and Simla or to proceed 
westward and take ISTahan, then held by Eanjor Singh Thapa, 
and so separate the Gurkha forces. The British force entered 
the Dun in two columns hy the Mohan and Timli passes and 
united again at Dehra on the 24th October. The enemy was 
found in the Kalanga fort, on the highest point of a low spur 
about three and a half miles north-east of Dehra. There were 
some three or four hundred regular Kepalese troops and a 
number of Garhwali levies under the command of Balbhadra 
Singh Thapa, nephew of Amar Singh Thapa, the military governor 
of Garhwal. Colonel Mawby made an attempt to capture the 
fort by assault, but after a few rounds had been fired from two 
fi-pounders and two howitzers mounted on elephants, the British 
force retired on Dahra giving up the task as impracticable. 
General Gillespie arrived on 26th October and took command 
of the force. A careful reconnaissance of the enemy’s position 
was made, and orders were given for an assault, for which four 
separate parties, numbering in all 1,798 men with a reserve of 
939 ware prepared. The defences of the fort were not complete : 
but the enemy had done everything possible with the men and 
materials at his disposal, gaps were filled with stones, stockades 
were erected along the lines of approach, and at a wicket, open 
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bat oross-barred, a gun was placed which enhladed the priadipal 
side o£ attack. 

The attack began with a bombanimeat by the British gnus, 
which however were too light to do any execution. The signd 
was then given for the simultaneous assault by the four storming 
parties, but either the signal was not heard, or, if heard, was not 
understood, for only Colonel Carpenter’s column and the reserve 
under Major Ludlow were seriously engaged. The stockades were 
easily carried, but on approaching the walls the British suffered 
severely in both officers and men. No scaling ladders were 
immediately available, and the General leading the assault in 
person was shot through the heart. The command now devolved 
on Colonel Mawby who decided to retire to Dehra and there await 
reinforcements. Five officers were killed and fifteen wounded, of 
whom seven subsequently died j twenty-seven non-commi^oned 
officem and men were killed and 213 wounded. On the 24li 
November a battering train arrived from Delbi. The fort was 
shelled, while a battery of 18-pounders erected within 300 yards 
; of thh wall effected a breach pronounced practicable early in 

the afternoon of the 26th. Another assault was ordered, but 
the storming party failed to effect an entrance and retired with 
a loss of four officers and 33 men killed, and seven officers and 
635 men wounded or missing. Thus the disastrous results of 
the first attack were repeated, and it was only now discovered 
that there was no water within the fort, and that the besieged 
were obliged to supply themselves from a spring at some distonfm 
&om the walls. Arrangements were at once made to cut off the 
water, and the fiire from the batteries recommenced the next day, 
doing great damage from the unprotected state of the garrison 
and the shattered condition of their defences. On the night of 
the 30th November, only three days after the adoption of the 
measures which would have been equally feasible a month earlier, 
had they been adopted, Balbhadra Thapa with seventy mm, al 
that remained of his garrison, evacuated Kalfmga, The Qoiifaas 
cut their way through the chain of posts placed to intercept them, 
and escaped to a neighbouring hill doaeiy pursued. 

The se venty men who escaped from the fort were joined by 
so mt three hundred others who had been ^en hovering about 
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fche neighboarhood endeavouring to find a way into che fort. 
Major Ludlow was sent after these with some four hundred of our 
troops and succeeded in attacking their camp by night and dfe- 
persing them^ killing fifty. The British loss amounted to two 
officers and fifteen men wounded. In the meantime Colonel 
Carpenter had taken measures to guard the entrance to the 
hills at Eaisi and sent Captain Fast with a detachment to occupy 
some positions above that town, which resulted in the surrender 
of the fort of Bairat on the 4th December. The following day 
the troops marched to Eampnr Mandi to join the force under 
Major-General Martindell, who had orders to attack Nahan, 
Balbhadra Singh Thapa with the remains of his party threw 
himself into the fort of Jauntgarh and defended himself suc- 
cessfully against a force despatched against him under Major 
Baldock He subsequently joined the Gurkha force at Jaithak, 
and on the surrender of that place entered the Sikh service, 
where he and all his followers perished in a war with the 
Afghans, The Dun force together with that under General 
Martindell were ordered to attack Nahan, where Eanjor Singh, 
the mn of Amar Singh Thapa still held out with more than two 
thousand men to support him. On the 24th December Nahan 
was occupied by the British troops, the Gurkhas retiring on our 
appr<mch to Jaithak, a fort and sta’ong position a little to the north, 
1,600 feet above the town and nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. 
The fort was attacked without loss of time, but unsuccessfully, 
and the British troops were repulsed with a loss of between 
four and five hundred men, so that General Martindell attempted 
no ^tive operations for nearly three months. After this succession 
of reverses at many points it is satisfactory to have to record 
proceedings of a different character. 

At the end of October 1814, General Ocht^rlony with about six, 
thousand men entered the hills on the left bank of the Satlej, 
with the view of didodging the Gurkhas from the strong posi- 
tions which they held between Bilaspur on that river and the 
outer hills above the Pinjor Dun. The enemy’s force consisted 
of about three thousand men, and was commanded by Amar 
Singh Thapa, the most skilful of all the Gurkha officers and amap- 
teia of. h%h reputs^n in. &e . farmer wars of his nation. MeanwhEe 










ike cokiaia operatiog in Knmanii under Ooionel Mcols had 
"been more successful On 2'7tii April 1815, Almora was occupied 
and the British and Xepalese commanders signed a convention* 

The terms of this eoiiTeiitioJi included the evacuation of Nahan and 
Jaithak by Amar Singh. Amar Singh at first held out manfully 
but in the end, recognizing that his communications with Nepal 
were severed, and weakened by desertions, he surrendered bis 
positions to General Ochterlony, The British thus came into 
possession of all the territories of the Gurkhas between the Kali 
and the Satlej and a resolution of Government, dated the 17th 
November 1815, ordered the annexation of Dehra Dun to the 
Saharanpur district. 

The monuments of antiquity still extant in Jaunsar-Bawar lammw- 
are the Kalsi stone, the Lakhamandal temple and the mound said 
to be the grave of Baja Risalu. The tract originally formed part 
of the territories of the Rajas of Sirmur or Nahan, who are occa- , 
sionally mentioned by the Muhammadan historians as the victims 
of the aggressions of the heroes of their faith. Thus it is recorded 
that, in 1254 A,D., Saltan Muazzam Nasir-ud-dunya-wa-ud-din 
ravaged the Sirmur bilk. In 1 388 Prince Muhammad Khan, son 
of Sultan Firoz 'Khan, exasperated at the persecution of the Wazir 
raised his hand against his father, but v/as compelled to retiml 
to the Sirmur hills. Thither Tughlak Shah, the next Sulten, 
sent an unsuccessful expedition ; and in course of time Muhammad 
Khan with the assistance of the hill rajas made good his claim 
to the throne. Timuris excursion into Jaunsar-Bawar of 1398 
has been already noticed. In 1654-55 the Sirmur Raja, Subhak 
Prakash, appears as the complaisant vassal of the Emperor. He * 
accompanied Khalil-ullahk demonstration in the Dun against 
the Garhwal Raja and allowed ice-houses to be established in Hs 
territories for the Emperork private use. In 1709, when Auraugzeb 
attacked the Sikhs, the Guru left a pretender to personate Mm 
and sought the protection of the Sirmur Raja, aEuded to as tike 
ice-king — bwrfi Taj%, For this offence tiie pretender and tiie 
Raja were confined 'in an iron cage, - 

,, No materials exist for the reconstruction of a connasfeed ' 
history previous to the death of Raja Kineh Singh who died 
in 1775, Kineh Singh had four sons. Ito tiiird, Karm Prakashi 
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succeeded to the throne on the death of his two elder brothers. 
Owing to his tyrannical disposition this eccentric potentate's 
reign was passed in alternate dethronement and restoration. His 
unpopularity reached a climax in 1803, when he excited the 
indignation of his more warlike neighbours by making an alliance 
with the Gurkhas, to whom he become tributary. In consequence of 
this Raja Sonsar Ghand of Kangra and Raja Ram Saran of Hindur, 
together with other minor ME cMefs, supported by Ms rebellious 
subjects expelled Mm from Ms dominions. He therefore had 
recourse to Ms friend, Amar Singh Thapa (May 1804), whose 
operations were at first nnsnccessful. A Gurkha expedition 
undertaken to crush the aUies in the foEowing October being more 
fortunate Karm Prakash was restored. But his restoration in- 
volved the obseryance of certain conditions wMch he neglected 
He was consequently once more deposed and never re-instated.”* 
On the expulsion of the Gurkhas from the Dun Jaunsar- 
Bawar feE into the hands of the British, aided considerably by 
the ME people who harassed the Gurkhas' retreat and cut off their 
suppEes. Captain Birch was appointed to the charge ot the tract. 
On the evacuation of the Dnn by the Gurkhas it was annexed 
to the Saharanpur district, The Assistant CoEector of North 
Saharanpnr, Mr. Calvert, was directed by the Governmeni} to pro- 
ceed to the Dun and decide upon the revenue subdivisions in 
consultation with the Magistrate, who was at the same time to fix 
upon the aEocation of the poEce. Mr, Calvert was most unfortu- 
nately unable to give to the newly conquered province the atten- 
tion wMch its confused affairs demanded, and it was not until 
October 1822 that the Hon. F. J. Shore was posted to the dis- 
trict as Joint Magistrate and Assistant CoEector, Long before 
his aroval at Debra fiscal mismanagement, coincident with a 
senes of hard seasons, had produced disastrous results in Sahaian- 
pur. The bolder spirits sooner than starve had banded themselves 
together under a brigand cMef named Kailua, a Saharanpur Gujar, 
Rumour soon credited this cMef with an immense and weE dis- 
ciplined following said to infest aE the pargana on each side of the 
Ganges and live by pillage. No one seemed to know his history 
and few of those who had seen him dared confer the fact, lest they 
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should comproioaiae Ihemselvm. M no onferage proporlioimie to tfie 
terror inspired, by KaEna’s name or robbery equal to the demands 
of m large a b.aiid had been com.iiiifeted, Mr. Shore was at fir^ 
incEned to regard him as the creature of an excited imagination. 
The gangs however^ continued to terrorize the district and irsl 
Mr. Glyn;the Magistrates and then Mr, Shore himself were obliged 
to ask the aid of the Commandant of the Sirmnr Battalio.n.* The 
jungles of the Siwaliks were fruitlessly ransacked for the free- 
booters. In May 1824 a gang entered the Dun by the Kaiuwak 
Pa«, plundered the ^Elage of Nawada and retreated hurriedly 
the same night without securring the whole of their booty, Tl» 
men of the Sirmur Battalion were mobEised with the utmost 
rapidity and, lightly equipped, followed the track of the dacoits 
into the Saharanpur district without once catching sight of them. 
The pursuers returned to Dehra much disheartened, and Mr. Shore, 
in consequence of this fruitless expedition, officially announced his 
utter disbelief in the existence of the great brigand chief. The 
Gurkhas, he argued, had scoured the jungles in every direction for 
months, and had never come upon any large band of robbers, nor 
could a numerous body of professional thieves possibly suMst 
upon the proceeds of such robbery as had occurred. Again, the 
Fictims were always either inhabitants of the Dun or banias or 
traveEers whence he inferred that the real culprits were the peojle 
at the south base of the Siwaliks : their fathers had held jagirs in 
lieu of blackmail, theft was their heirloom, and Kailua he concluded 
was a mere bugbear invented by them to throw the police on the 
wrong scent,. Mr. Shore was correct as to the actual culprits though 
wrong in treating Kailua as a myth. The motive of the dacoits 
was perhaps not so much mere plunder as the desire of a return to 
the old lawless way of living unencumbered by the regulations or 
superior authority. In short, the presence of the armed bands 
implied rebellion rather than mere law-breaking. The leaders of 
.the movement, had ample resources, and whenever these happened 
to fail the reign of terror which they had established render^ 
requisitions easy, and prevented sufferers from volunteering' infor- 
mation against their oppi»,®ors. The police on the other hand wsm 
few ■ in .number and but poorly armed i so much m that after tiie 
froiii Ike 'wnaaiili of tke ikimy &ft«f Ike Brilisk oecufftlioa. 
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sack of Nawada Mr. Shore felt himself compelled to ask Mr. Ewer a 

pluralist who combined the offices of Superintendent of Police and 
third member of the Board — to arm his police with carbines. On 
the SOth May 1824 the band again invaded this district this tima 
converging upon Eaipur, a large village near Dehra. About sunset 
Gujar after Gujar came dropping into the village until a goodly 
company was assembled. A few questions judiciously put to the 
strangers, proved their inability to give any satisfactory account of 
themselves, and all were captured before they had time to get their 
arms, which they had concealed in- the neighbouring jungle. This 
misadventure does not seem to have discouraged Kailua for by the 
autumn of the same year he had, assisted by his lieutenants, Kuar 
and Bhura, also Saharanpur Gujars, assembled a very respectable 
force, recruited from among his own clansmen and the more turbu- 
lent Eanghars. They were armed with swords, spears and match- 
locks, and affected a sort of military discipline. Their head quarters 
were at the fort of Kunja, a village a few miles west of Kurki 
belonging to Bije Singh, a connection of the Landhaura family 
and taluqdar of forty-four villages. He was in league with other 
powerful landholders and had confederates in Meerut and Morad- 
abad, if not in more remote districts. Their first act of dAfii»iAQ 
to the Government was an attack on the police outpost at Katar- 
pur, which they attacked and plundered : their next was the sack 
of Shagwanpur, a town situated immediately to the north of 
Kunja, five days later. In the latter enterprise 80 or 90 dacoits 
were engaged. Mr. GrindaU, the Magistrate of Saharanpur, failed 
to appreciate the ^ave import of this attack. He directed 
the police to investigate the case in the usual manner. The 
cour^ of their enquiries led them to Bije Singh’s fort of 
Kunja, from the walls of which they were saluted with a volley 
of bffilets. They prudently retired and sent in a report to 
the Magistrate, who contented himself with issuing a summons 
to the refractory taluqdar. Bije Singh naturaUy paid no atten- 
tion to the p^ and KaUua was encouraged to fresh exploits. 
On the 1st October a poHce guard of 200 men bringing in a 
^ sum of money from the Jwalapur tahsil to Saharanpur 

71 7 of tte insurgents at KaJalhati, 

.east of Bhagwanpur: they were speedily routed and fomed to 
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leave their treasur-* in the hands of the enemy. Kalina now. : 
assumed ihe style of Saja Kalyaa Singh and began in B^ya! 
fashion to despitsh messengers in various directions to exact 
tribute from th-^ villages within Ms kingdom. His band exceeded 
one thousand, and he announced his intention of throwing off the 
foreign yoke and releasing the prisoners in the jail. His proceed- 
ings caused considerable aiarin, and an attack upon the city of 
Saharau|:)ur was in th^ papular estimation no remote contingency. 
The affair of Kalalhati was speedily reported to Mr, QrindalL 
He sent an express to Captain Young for reinforeemenfcs. , His 
messenger amved fust as Mr. Shore heard that Iiaritgir, mmindar 
of Raiwala on the Ganges, had received a .requisition for the 
payment of Ss. 400 from the self-styled Eaja. Mr. Shore hearing 
the grave news abandoned his plans for the interception of the 
messenger and determined to accom.pany the commandant of the 
Gurkhas. They left with 2.00 rank and file early the next morning 
and joined Mr. Grindali at Sikandarpur, five imles north of Kunja, 
on the 3rd October. The rebels with incredible presumption 
determined to await the attack outside the fort, but the death of 
Kailua killed at the first discharge disheartened them and they 
retreated into the fort. One sally was made, which the Gurkhas 
vigourously repulsed. Success encouraged the besiegers to 
attempt a coup de ma m. The walls were too high to escalade with- 
out laddem and the force had no guns. The Gurkhas cut down a 
tree with their kukris and roughly trimmed the branches, leaving 
however enough to afford good hand-hold. This they used as a 
battering ram and. quickly broke in the door. Much hand-to-hand 
fighting ensued in which Mr. Shore, armed with sword and buckler, 
greatly distinguished himself, receiving a severe wound. After 
resistance in the fort had cea&jd many of the rebels found an 
escape by the postern and hid -m, a sugarcane field. Thence they 
were driven out and suffered severe slaughter. In all 152 were killed 
and 41 taken prisoners. The Gurkhas lost 16 men killed and 29 
were wounded. The rising so promptly suppre^ed was popularly 
called the Kalwagirdi. The remainder of the band however 
rallied round the two lieutenants, Bhura and Kuar,, who had escaped 
from the fort* They continued to , give trouble. Early in Janua^ 
1826 they ventured to show them^lv^ again and made a swoop 
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ali fche small but rich Tillage of Bikhikesh. Another hard season 
in Saharanpur had giTeu them am. accession of new recruitSj and 
on the night of the 12th a dismayed chankidar reported the 
inyestment of Thano by 200 men, Gurkhas were sent out to 
watch the roads to the plains, but, contrary to their instructions, they 
attempted to surprise the outlaws. They were only partially 
successful and the gang, sKsattering through the jungle, escaped into 
the Saharanpur district through the Kansrao pass. The band was 
next heard of in the Moradabad district, but it dispersed before 
the arrival of the soldiers. On the 9th April a band of about 
300 pilgrims travelling northwards from Hardwar were attacked 
and plundered, and a few killed and wounded. Mr. Shore*s 
attempts to intercept the dacoits failed: and he proposed to 
establish a permanent line of Gurkha outposts between Lach- 
hiwala and the Motichor hill near Hardwar, At the same time, 
writiug to Mr, Ewer at Kalsi, he complained^of the advantage the 
dacoits derived from having their haunts in the debatable ground 
near Jwalapur (south of Hardwar), where four districts meet, 
Kumaon, fciaharanpur, Moradabad and the Dun. This circum- 
stance rendered escape easy, while the police gladly availed them- 
--“selves of the plea of want of jurisdiction to conceal their own 
to or incompetence ; and he suggested the establishment 

pur,g^ Joint Magistrate iu Jwalapur with concurrent jurisdiction in 
S four districts. The expedient was not proved necessary by the 
for the band energetically hunted by the authorities of both 
"^'^^stricts began to decline in prestige. Mr. Shore’s activity in 
^^his respect drew a remonstrance from the Judges, who requested 
%im to observe moderation in sending them dacoits’ heads. JBhum 
* was no longer living ; his arm had been broken by a musket bal 
at Kunja and, the wound mortifying, he died. Euar’s last exploit 
was the sack of Sokalpur near Eurki on 11th' May 1825* Hk 
band ceased to trouble the district after receiving somewhat severe 
treatment at the hands of the zamindaiB of Hansuwala and 
Doiwala, Kuar himself was ultimacely captured in 1828 and 
hanged. Gang robberi^ continued on a smaller scale. Early in 
1 827 a line pf chaukis along the rc^d between Dehra and Hardwar 
was ^tablishedt Ten havilda^XB, two Jamadars and seventy men 
of lii© Skmur Battalion were appointed to hoidthem^ £a spite 
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of tlie,3e precautions tlirea villages of the Dim wem plundered la 
Jaae. Meanwhile Mr. Shore hai not h^a inactive in developing 
the resources of his district. The people ware still hon^d in huts 
made of grass screens : there was not a masonrv house in the district. 
But this circamstance was due leas to i^vert-v than to the fact that 
the pepiiktioE consisted largely of recently ^ttled cnltivatore, and 
in 18*23 he was able to report that the condition of the district had 
greatly improved. Mew villages had come into existence and new 
roads had been built. The pa<^es between the Dun and the plains 
were opened and small police outposts established for the protection 
of travellers and traders. The Bajpiir canal was , cleaned and 
repaired, and Lieutenant de Biide was dspiitcd to mate a survey 
for the purpose of discovering localities to which niw canals 
could be brought. Many of the old canak had been allowed to 
sink into such a state of disrepair that villages depending upon 
them had been deserred. The people he remarked stood greatly m 
need of a period for rest and recuperation ; he deprecated the 
introduction of a complicat'd legal system with its inevitable 
following of hungry practitioners whose interest lay in promoting 
litigation. The Dun had on annexation been declared by Regula- 
tion I¥ of 1817 to be subject to the laws of the ceded and 
conquered provinces : Mr. Shore recommended the suspension of 
this Regulation and the administration of the district according 
to the system pursued in Kumaoii. Mr. Shore was in fact rather 
too conservative in maintaining the old laws : for in 1828 we find 
him in correspondence with the Magistrate of Moradalmd, whom he 
requested to apprehend a runaway slave. He ■ modified existing 
custom to a slight extent and proposed to allow only fathers to sell 
their own children, with a similar privilege to the mother if the 
father had died- 

Mr. Shore's recommendation was accepted ; and by Regula- 
tion XXI of 1825 he became AsistanI to the Commissioner of 
Ktimaon. He was placed in charge also of. the western parganas of 
Garhwal and was directed to spend half the year in Srinagar, 'iie 
former capital. He was invested with the powers of a magistratB 
In criminal and of a district judge in civil caS'Os. The pmhkar and 
tahsildar ware to have the management of the .police. The pargana 
of Jaiasir-Biwar wm probably also iadudad^ within the Assisfcantk 
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jurisdicsioiij Aoiigh theregElationissilenliOE. fehis poinl, Jaiiaar- 
Bawar had been conquered by the Gurkha from the hill Eaj 
of Sirmur, and when they were ejected the British GoYemmant 
assumed jurisdiction. The pargana was at first administered by 
officers who corresponded with the Resident at Delhi. Its connec- 
tion with the Dun apparently begins with the appointment to its 
charge of Captain Young, then also the Commandant of the- 
Sirmur Battalion at Dehra ; and in 1823 he became also Joint 
Magistrate of the Dun under Mr. Shore, whom he succeeded as 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Kumaon in December of the 
same year. A review of the progress of the district is offered by 
the out-going officer. The points he himself most frequently 
insisted upon in proof of the general progress were the fact that 
on his arrival in the district the whole of the agricultural com- 
munity could not muster among them much more than half a 
dozen carts, whereas when he gave over charge to Captain Young 
on the 10th December 1828, they possessed upwards of one 
hundred ; again, in 1822 the Dun was absolutely without roads, 
but, before his departure, thirty-nine miles of road (valued at 
Bs. 300 a mile) had been made by convict labour, with little or no " 
assistance from the Government, while the Government itself had, 
at his instance, expended from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 60,000 in such 
improvements as opening up the Hardwar and Kheri passes, and 
other works of utility. Finally, the people had, under his influence 
shaken off some of their characteristic apathy. They, too, had 
actually made roads (in all some ten miles long) at their own 
expense ; Dehra through which the traveller had been accustomed, 
during the rains, to wade along in gutters knee-deep with mud, 
could when he left be traversed with perfect comfort ; the waste land 
was being gradually brought under cultivation ; and labourers, whom 
nothing could have once induced to work more than six hours in 
the twenty-four, and who often declined to work at all on a cloudy 
day, were willing to toil from sunrise to sumet. 

The hill stations of Ia,ndour and Mussooree which had their 
beginnings in 1827-28 now began to have a most beneficial effect 
upon the prosperity of the district. Major Young writes in 18 W : 

** The advantages of increased demand and influx of money is 
(tic) duly appreciated, the effects of whi<^, I trust, wili soon b«x)me 
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visible in the improvement of the district.” M^or Young’s hopes 
were speedily realiz 'd. The agricultural portion of the popularion 
also engag^'d his keen attention. The thekadars had, he reports in 
1S29, so depressed the peasantry with their exactions that the latter 
had no incentive to efforts for the improvement of their condition. 

In order to protect the cultivator against the thekadar and to plant 
in them self-respect and ambition which he deemed so necessary for 
the pr. igress of agriculture and therefore of the district at large he 
proposed his famous ryotwari settlement. At the same time crime 
had almost ceased to exist, and it was ordered that the five police 
chaukis should he abolished. 

In 1829, by R gulation V of that year, the Dun was again removed Aasdnis. 
from the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Kumaon and from the 
laws which he was authorized to administer. The same regula- 
tion severed the connection between Knmaon and Jaunsar-Bawar, 
and the latter' tract seems thenceforward to have been treated as 
an integral portion of the Dun district. Doubts have been 
expressed as to the legal effect of the Regulation : whether or no 
it revived the clause of Regulation IV of 1817 which subjected 
the Dun to the operations of the general regulations. It is prob- 
able that further legislation was intended, but in the press of 
more important matters the subject dropped out of sight, and the 
Dun was left without any further law than was contained in the 
executive orders of the 12th May 1829, issued simultaneously with 
th regulation. Under these orders the Commissioner of Meerut 
was invested with the civil appellate ordera of a provincial court 
m respect of Dehra Dun. When however the powers of the 
provincial courts to hear appeals were transferred in 1838 to the 
Sadr Dewani Adalat the effect of the orders of 1829 became 
doubtful. lu 1S38 the Sadr Court placed the matter before the 
Government, which decreed the subordination of the Superin- 
tendent of Dehra Dun to the Sadr Dewani Adalat and not to 
the Commissioner of Meerut, The Court now proposed legis- 
lation with the object of defining the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts of the Dun ; but the Government declared it unneces- 
sary. The Court was troubled with technical doubts as to the 
status of the district; was it regulation or non-regulation? 

In 1842 a r^luticm of Government abeJished the office of Political 
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Ag^nt, amexed Ae Dull, mcludiiig Ihe station of Mu^ooree to 
Sabaranpur, and placed it intbe ctarge of an offiier, subordinate 
to the Collector and Magistrate of that district, with the title of 
Superintendent. Further orders in the following year declared ' the 
powers of the Superintendent in revenns and migisteria! dutie s 
to he those of a joint magistrate and deputy eollector in separate 
charge of a portion of a district and continued to him in civil 
matters the powers previously exercised by the Political Agent, 
pending the revision of the civil branch of the administration. We 
may pass cursorily over the histoiy of the succeeding years till we 
reach the year 1860. During the intervening period the JurMic- 
tion assumed by the Sadr Court on its civil side was exercised 
consistently and unhesitatingly. As concerns the law administered 
no distinction appears to have been made by the Oonrt in dealing 
with the Dun and with the other districts subject to its authority. 
Thus by the influence of the Court the Dun was silently drawn 
within the sphere of the operation of the general law, and the 
regulations were accepted and acted upon as if they had been 
formally extended. 

In 1860 the question of the applicability of the Regulations to 
the Dun was incidentally started afresh by Mr. H. G. Keene, the 
Superintendent. On this occasion the doubt coDcerned the criminal 
law. There seemed no sufiScient reason to question the authority 
of the Nizamat Adalat, but in the course of the enquiry a sugges- 
tion was made to remove the Jaunsar-Bawar pargana from the 
jurisdiction of the Judge of Saharanpur and the Sadr Court. It 
was however deemed expedient to defer any action in the matter 
till the completion of the impending settlement. In the folIowiDg 
year the settlement was sanctioned. By Act X XIV of 1864 the 
administration of justice and the collection of revenue in Jaunsar- 
Bawar was vested in such officers as the Lieutenant-Governor 
should appoint, and it was further directed that these officem 
should be guided by the rules framed for the Tarai district under 
Act XIV of 1861. The supplement to the Act is found in Notifi- 
cation no. 1170| of 1864 by which the Superintendent of the Dun 
was invested with the whole administration of Jaunsar-Bawar, in 
subordiaation to the Commissioner of Meerut, and empowered to 
assgn duti^ to his a^istants. It must ,be borne in mind that 
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Act XXIV of 1864 did not re mo Ye Jannsar-^war from tlic sphere . 
of the BegniationSj nor was that its object. The fact that the, , 
pargana was from the first outside the ^la of the Regulation law 
was clearly recognized by the Courts of Judicature ^ the GoTernmeiiti 
and the ligislatnre. All that was designed and effected by the 
act was to empower the Lieiitenant-GoTernor to piies^rihe the 
organization best suited to the judicial administration and to apply 
rules of procedure which had already be-en ^ tried and approYed in 
the similarly circumstanced district of the Tarai. 

Before dismissing the subject of Jaunsar-Bawar it is necessary to 
acliert to the dm^ur-til-aMul, or local code of common laWj drawn 
up by the sayanas under the supervision of Mr. A, Ross during 
the settlement concluded in 1852, When the question of legisla- 
tion for Jaunsar-Bawar was under eonsideration in 1862-64 this 
dasfttr-'El-iimal wasbrougfat to the notice of the Government, bat 
the form in which the rules had been cast was too rude, and some of 
ite provisions were too startling to admit of its receiving legislative, 
recognition. 

In the course of the correspondence which preceded the enact- 
ment of Act XXIY of 1864 it was suggested both by the Sadr 
Court and the Board of Revenue that an Act should be passed 
declaring the Dun proper subject to the Regulations, The Govern- 
ment, while not recognizing the necessity of legislation, ii^ued a 
Notification, no. 236A of 17th January 1863, declaring the Eegula- 
lions to be in force. The difficulties of retrospective legislation 
were p,*rhaps hardly appreciated by the Court, nor, perhaps, were 
they fully informed when they pronounced that the Dun had teen, 
administared as a regulation district from the year 184.2 ; and in a 
case which came before them in 1869 they ruled that neither Act X 
of 1859 (the Rent Act) nor the Regulations which it supplanted 
; , were entitled to any legal recognition in the Dun, Act .X.XI of 

1871 at length put the Dun on the same footing as other districts 
in these provinces;* 

f it has been necessary, to' depart from - strict chronological Develop. 
,, sequence in order to explain the admin.istrative history of the dis- 
, , ,, . trict. It was recognized by the Government that the material ^strict. 

. progress of the district was dependent upon colonisation and the 

* Whelley : Law of the uou-regolaUou proTini.'eB 
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feekmalioa of the waste-land* Capitalists were encouraged to 
lake up large grants- in 1838 on the most favourable terms and 
someliiing of a boom followed, to be succeeded by the most 
dismal slump,’’ The history of the agricnltnral company has 
already been briefly noted, A slight recovery folowed and Lord 
Canning’s grante continued to inspire capital with confldenc^. 
Then followed the successful tea experiments and later the unfortunate 
silk venture. The steady progress of the district was but little 
disturbed by the Mutiny : a body of Jullundur rebels 600 strong 
cross^ed the Jumna at Bajghat and traversed the valley without stop- 
ping or coming into collision with a party sent in pursuit. Sinoo then 
the development of the tea industry and the extended operations of 
the forest department, the growth of Dehra as a cantonment and 
a retreat for wel-to-do pensioners, the establishment of Chakrataj 
the increasing popularity of Mussooree and Landour and, lastly, late 
in the day, the opening of the railway, have all contributed towarcfe 
the great advance in material prosperity made by the district. 
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[Ajabpur Kalm 


AJABPUE KALANj Pmrgmnm Wistibk DuH| ToMsU 
Dihba. 

A large village lying to the east of Dahta on the right hank 
of the Rispana Rao, traversed by the Dehra-Hardwar metdW 
road and the Dehra-Mf3thronwala namefealled road, , A portion, of 
the village lands lie across the R'is^na Rao. 

It is an ancient village held by the old proprietors, the Rawals. 
,By reason of its proximity to Dehra it is a favourite place of 
residence. The irrigation has much fallen off, the village lying al 
the tail of the overworked Eajpur canal. The village contains a 
well constructed by Mr. Shore which dries up in the hot weather. 
There is also a celebrated temple of Sifeala Devi, which is much 
patronised by the sepoys of the Gurkha regiments stationed at 
Dehra. 


AJABPUE KHURD, Pargarm Westeeh Duk, TaJmU 
Dehra. 

A gohd village south-east of Dehra, on the metalled road from 
Dehra to Mothronwala, belonging to a large pattidar body of Eawats 
who also own Ajabpur Kalan and Kedarpur. The population of the 
two Ajabpur villages ifm, in 1901,1,775. They share a primary 
schcwL The villages are suppo^d to have been found by Ajbu 
Euar , con^sort of the Rani Eamavati, regent of the Dun. 


AMLAWA. 

A river of Jaunsar-Bawar rising in khat Bamtar on the south- 
ern slopes of the Deoban mountain, to the north-west of Chakrata 
It flows almost due south and joins the Jumna at Kaki after a 
couise of 25 miles. Its hmin is a triangular valley formed by two 
lofty ranges, one running north-west from Bairat and the other 
north-east from the Naga peaks, and both converging at Deolwn. 
Ils chief tributary is the Badnargadh, rising at the western base 
of Baimt, -The Ohakrate military cart-road follows the right Imnk. 
of tile Amkwa for a cx^nsiderable distance, - 
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AKNFIELD GRANT, Pargana Western- Duh, TahsilB'EmA. 

A large Tillage with numerous hamlets situated on the left bank 
of the Jumna. Its lands are traYersed by the Saharanpur- 
Timli-Chakrata metalled road. 

The estate was couTeyed by grant to Major Rind, who in 185Y 
planted here a native Christian agricultural colony, affiliated to the 
Church Mssionary Society. At first the colony consisted of only 
a few families, but the number of the colonists rose to iSO in 1859 
and to 302 in 1874. The estate has been sold to the Raja of 
Nahan. The cultivated area, which includes a tea garden, has 
extended considerably of recent years. The estate includes a quan- 
tity of excellent loam irrigated from the Katapathar canal. 

The Arazi Annfield Jungle grant was also given to Major 
Rind on terms similar to those governing the Annfield grant with 
the exception that the revenue was not progressive. Some years 
before Major Rind's death a tea company was formed, of which 
Major Rind remained a member. This company took a lease of 
the whole Annfield grant and also of the neighbouring villages, 
Baitwala and Gangbhewa, but not of the Arazi Annfield Jungle 
grant. Major Rind remained a manager of the company till his 
death, when Mr. Watson succeeded him. In 1873 the heirs of 
Major Rind sold the Arazi Annfield Jungle grant. Sir •Herbert 
Macpherson brought 395 acres, the Ambari Tea Company 327 acres 
and the Annfield Tea Company 692 acres. Sir H. Macpherson 
incorporated his portion with the Danda jungle fee-simple estate. 
The Ambari Tea Company became a separate mahal. The Annfield 
Tea Company eventually bought up the Annfield grant from Major 
Rind^s heirs, and then in 1887 sold the Annfield grant, the villages of 
Baitwala and Gangbhewa, and the portion of the Arazi Annfield Jun- 
gle grant previously purchased to fche Raja of Nahan for Rs, 1,40,000. 

The chief village is Chuharpur, where the Raja has recently 
established a mart. It is much used by the people of the south- 
west of Jauasar-Bawar. Here are situated the Church, the Church 
Mission aided school and the village school. The population is 2,978. 

ARCADIA GRANT, Pargaw Western Dun, Tahsil Dehba. 

A veiy fine fee-simple estate belonging to the Dehra Dun Tea 
Company which hsts about 375 acr^ under tea. The grant 
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extends from the Tons bridge on the Dehia-Fafeehpii.r metalled roai 
through some of the finest land in the Dehra pkleati almost up to the 
Dehra-Asarori metalled road not far from Awori. The feesimple 
was purchased in 1862 under Liid Canaing^s rales for Rs. 23,730, 

ATHGAOX CHAXDATJ, J auks ae-B aw ab, Tahnl 

Chakbata, 

A khat of Jauiisar, lying on tha left baak of the Tons which 
forms iti western boundary. On the south it adjoins khat Silgaoiij 
on the north it is boiinde?! by khai Maleta and on the east by khai 
Somalia. It is traversed by a path from Kalsi which passes through 
or near the villages of Te|mUj Delau aad Arh, but is aow aban- 
doned and consequently in bad repair. The khat pays a revenue of 
Es. 8S3j chiefly assessed U|)oi 2 its recorded 622 acres of permanent 
cultivation. The cultivation, is of a su^rior type., a considerable area 
being under ginger and turmeric. Anew famine' road, the Panjiti- 
Kuwanu road, passes through or near the villages of Tepau, Chandau, 
KhoijSupan, Kesau and Timra villages. The chief villages are 
Tepau and Chandau. The latter supports a vernacular school. 

ATHGAON UPARLI^ Pargana Jaunsae-Bawab, Tahsil 

Chakbata. 

A l?Aal of Jaunsar situated in the east centre of the hill {argana.. 
It is separated from Bislar on the west by the B.ijadgadh and 
from Bangaon on the south by the Khutnugadh. On the east 
it is bounded by khat .Baundar and the rej^rved forest, which 
also encircles its northern extremity. The three streams, the Bijad- 
gadh, the Khutnugadh and the Sirigadh, which drain the khat 
are fully utilized, and there is a fair quantity of good irrigated land. 
Since the establishment of Chakrata the people can fi.nd an easy 
market for the turmeric, gmger and walnuts which formerly used 
to be carried down to KaM. Of the eight villages which the khat 
orginally contained the more important are Siri and Pokhri. The 
recorded permanent cultivation is 390 acres and the revenue 
Rs. 362. The forest road from Chakrata to Nadh skirts the khaL 


ATTIC FARM, Pargmna Wesxeeh Duh, Tahsil Dehba. 

Or Attica, a very large fee-simple grant of 2,370 acres lying 
on either side of the Suarna river, ' ,a)ii&tkg chiefly of waste 
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land asd forest, aad siipportiiig a popiilatioa 'M 64 only, fTMs' 
grant used to belong to Messrs. Mackimioii, but sold by 
them recently to Ohandhari ' Digambar_ Singh, ^son ^of the Jafce 
Ohandhri Shib Earn of Dnnga. 


BAMTAE, Pargana Jauhsae-Bawab, TahsU Ohakeata. 

A Mm of Jannsar lying to the west of Chakrata. The cart- 
rofld runs through the centre of it. The khat is one of the largest 
in the pargana. It has a permanent cultivated' area of 1,040 acres 
and it pays a revenue of Rs. 2,199, Grazing however is not plen- 
tiful and the flocks and herds of the khat are comparatively small. 
This is due in the first place to the inclusion of a large quantity of 
the khat waste land within the boundaries of the Chakrata canton- 
ment. The establishment of the cantonment has however been of 
value to the people in another way : their turmeric, ginger and 
potatoes are now easily exported by way of the military cart-road, 
while much of this and other produce finds a ready market in 
Chakrata itself. The khat is watered by the upper course of the 
Amlawa and has some good irrigated land. Its communications 
are good. In addition to the military cart-road, a good path 
connects Astari in the centre of the khat with Chakrata. At the 
north extremity of the khat is a considerable block of reserved 
forest surrounding the temple of Chandeswar. 

SANA, Pargana Jaunsae-Bawae, Tahsil Ohakeata. 

A khat of Jaunsar occupying the tract on the right bank of 
the Amlawa river which separates it from khat Panjgaon on the 
east. On the south it is bounded by khat Haripur, on the west by 

the Jumna and Bisahal, and on the north by khat Sfigaon. 

The soil of the khat is poor and does notfgrow the more valuable 
crops. Little of the land is irrigated. The permanently culti- 
vated ajea amounts to 391 acres, and the revenue paid is Es. 388. 
!]^e khat is advantageously situated near j^Kalsi and forest opera- 
tions in the cold weather offer employment > all who desire it. 
The military cart-road skirts the eastern, border of the district, and 
a good bridle path running north-west from Kalsi passes through 
the vi%m of Dhafra and Nichiya terminating"’iB Aden. Other 
Tillage worthy of note are Panjia and Jutiyaya. ' 





B'ANABHAE^ Fargmm Jiuksab-Bawab, TaksU Chakbatju 
Kow a kMt and formerly a hhag (or minor snWiYision) of 
Bawar. Wittin tte old khui boundaries -is a conriderable area of 
reserTed forest whieli divides it into two portions. The smaller, a 
long narrow strip, along the left bank of the Dharagadh while 
tie ittger is bounded on lie north by that stream, which se|mrates it 
from khat Bawar ; on the west the Tons river part’s it from khat 
Deogari, and on the south the Binalgadh forms the t»niidaiy 
betm-een it and khai Bharam. The reserved forest however occupies 
most of the riverain land and the villages Me high and enj oy bntMllle 
irrigation. The main line of cornmnnicalion in the khat is the 
old Simla road which, leaving the Binalgadh, a^nds the ridge? 
{dhar) on which Bana stands, and which gives its name to the 
whole khat* Bhandranli, Bana and Chilar are the more notable 
villages and they aU lie near or on the road. The fields are liable 
to a certain amount of injury from wild animals sheltered by the 
forest, and owing to this and to the ateence of irrigation the culti- 
vation is not of a high order. The permmient area amounte to 
214 acres and the revenue paid is Es. 261. 


BANG AON, Pargana Jauhsae-Bawae, Tahsil Chakeata. 

A khat of Jaunsar bounded on the east by the Jumna, on ‘iie 
south by Mmt Seli, on the west by the cantonment of Chakmia 
and on the north by khat Taplar, from which it is ^parated hj 
the Khutnugadh, an important affluent of the Jumna. The khmt 
is entirely d, rained by the Ningalgadh and other smaller brooks 
faJlng into the Khutnu^dh. To the wm% it endoses the lanife 
of a smaE khat caEed Burasuwa. Ite recorded permanent cultiva- 
tion amounted to 380 acr^ and its revenue was fixed at Bs* 780 
The chief vElages are Kaknoi and Ghanta. Potato^ are grown in 
good quantities and exported through Ohakrate. 

BIEANTPTJE, Pargam Eastien Dto, TaJml Dhhea, 

An ancient village lying at the foot of the outer Himalayan 
range. It gave its name to a pargana now alBorhed and wm 
in former days a town of »me importance. Ite wmlth attew^icd 
the adventurer, Humin Khan, who plundered it in 1675. It 
ww again pE%ed by Khalil-uEah Elmi in 1655. It is mm a 
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mere hamlet of the big hill ilaqa ot Gadul, and the sole remaming 
signs cf its earlier prosperity are some mango gro?e3 near the 
mean huts of which it consists. 

BATJNDAR, Pargf<x)ic& Jaxjnsar-Bawar, Ghakrata. ■ 

A Tchat of Jaunsar bounded on the east by the Jumiia, 
on the south by hhat Taplar, and on the north and west by the 
reserved forest. The khut is moderately large with a recorded 
permanent cultivation of 868 acres : the soil is generally good and 
pasture is abundant. It is however somewhat remote from the 
markets and the rest of the district generally. The revenue 
amounts to Es. 1,002, The koltas and other low castes are some- 
what migratory by habit and in hard times a few occasionally 
transfer their abode to the neighbouring state of Tehri-GarhwaL 
Their fields are also exposed to the depredations of the wild animals 
which find a shelter in the vast adjacent area of reserved forest. 
Walnut trees are common and the people make a certain amount 
of profit from the sale of their produce : and another source of 
income is labour in the reserved forests, which however is not very 
popular. The hhat is exceedingly mountainous. It is surrounded 
on three sides by ranges which rise to over 8,000 feet on the northern 
boundary, while a subordinate ridge with a peak *7,000 feet high 
diverges from the main range traversing the khat from east to 
west. It forms the watershed between the brooks Kungadh and 
Mordgadh. On the latter stands the village of Lakha- 
mandal with its celebrated temple separately described elsewhere. 
Other villages of some importance are Miundha, Kandoi, Kunna 
and Lauri, where there is a village school. On the 20th of 
Sawan in each year all the sheep of the whole ^ftaPare collected 
on a ridge called Mauthat above Bhatar village* The sheep 
are shorn and a big fair is held. 


BAWAR, Pargana Jatjnsar-Bawae, Tahsil Chaerata. 

Originally a pargana divided into five khags, Bawar, Banadhar, 
Phanyar, Silgaon and Deoghar. It occupied the northern third 
of the hill appanage of the Dun. Its five khags have now become 
kJmfsj and one of them ret^s the name formerly applied to the 
whole pargana, Bawar is much intersected with reserved for^ts# 
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The largest Hock of the hhat is £ long narrow trmt' on the left 
bank of the Tons river which forms ite w^tom and noitheni 
boEiidary* To the siiith flows the Dham^Mlhj a coasideraHe 
affluent of the furrner liter, separating Bawar from khai Banadhar. 
On thj east it ia bounded by kMt Phanyar and, tha reserved 
forest. Two of the smaller detached Hocks lie on the left bank of 
the Tons north-east of the main pDriioiij and four other smaller 
Hocks occupy the valley of the Kiraiigadh, a tributary of the Tons, 
The khat though remote enjoys excellent communications. Colonel 
Young a original road, now a f^rtion of the old Simla road, traverses 
the Centre of the main bloci and terminates at B^tiL The tracts 
on the Kirtmgadh have ready accass to the new Uppar Simla roail 
which follows the course of the riwer as far as its junction with the 
Tons. From this point a path runs up the Tons as far m 
Hanoi, the chief village of the most eastern block of the klM, 
famous for the temple of the god Mahasu. The main road con- 
tinues its course down the Tons round the northern extremity of 
the main block of the khaij which it finally leaves by a bridge 
cro^'Ssing the Tons a few miles below its junction with the Pabar. 
Other minor paths intersect the main block. The chief villages are 
Bastil and Hanoi already mentioned, ' Maindrath, Chaunsal Eanda 
and Kofei. Maindrath possesses a temple and a bridge across the 
Tons. Koti possesses a vernacular school. 

Bawar suffered in a peculiar degree from the depredations of 
Mahasu. Mr. Cornwall the settlement officer wrote in 1873 : ** Mo^ 
of the villages of this khut are in a wretched state. Four of them 
wrem until now given over to the temple- at Hanoi and their quota 
of the revenue paid by the whole of the Bawar khdi, but now they 
have been resumed and the khags having l^en settled separately 
the quota payable by these villages w'ill, if their proceeds be 
given, as hitherto, to the temple, as is very probable, fal upon this 
khat only.'' Mr. OomwalFs prMictions proved correct, and the 
distribution of the revenue of %h.'i god's - villages was one of tha 
difficulties which Mr* Ross was called upon to face after Mr. 
GomwalFs deimrfcure. The Government -ffitimately declaxed the 
four villages revenue-free. The cultivator are said to be apathetic 
and backward, and their lands are- expe^ed to the depredirtions 
of wild aiiimais from the neighWuring reived forests. 
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®i 0 permaneat oaltivafcion amoaats to 682 acres, but the khat 
eajoys a comparative ahuudanee of forest and pasture. It pays 
a revenue of Rs. 625. Opium is the chief money-producing 
crop. 

BHALAR, Pargana Jaunsar-Bawae, Tahsil Chakbata. 

A khat of Jaunsar comprising the tract north of Nagthat 
bungalow on the Mussooree-Ohakrata road, bounded on the east 
by the Jumna, on the south by khat Phartar and on the north 
and west by khat Koru. It had at the last settlement a perma- 
nent cultivated area of 421 acres and it paid a revenue of Rs. 816. 
The chief villages of the khat are Kuwasa, Lachha, Ludhera, 
and Basoi. The khat enjoys unusually good communica- 
tions ; the Mussooree-Ohakrata road, and the ■ Nagthat-Kaknoi 
and Nagthat-Murlan paths traverse it. It derives a certain 
amount of profit from the sale of walnuts. Basoi supports a small 
village school. 

BTTARAM , Pargana Jaunsae-Bawab, FahsU Chakeata. 

A khat of Jaunsar bounded on the north by the Tons and 
Banalgadh which separate it from Deoghar, on the west by the 
Tons river, on the souto by Dhanau and on the east by the re- 
served forest. The khat has a permanently cultivated area of 640 
acres. There is a fair quantity of tableland on moist hiUs with 
a good northern exposure. It is intersected by a number of 
small streams, flowing into the Tons, which carry water to the 
more favoured fields, and there is also an unusual amount of khU 

intermittent cultivation. The khat is somewhat remote from 
the markeia, but the lower'Chakrata-Simla road passes through its 
centre, and has conddembly reduced its isolation. The most valu- 
able crop product is opium, which covers on an average about 
35 acres. This finds a ready sale with itinerant merchants who 
sell it in hill states. Some income is also derived from walnuts. 
The eastern portion of the that is occupied by the fine Madiak 
forest consisting chiefly of deodars intermingled with cypress on the 
higher ridges, and firs (chiefly spruce, mixed with some silver firs 
bine pine) lower down. The revenue paid is Es. 1,223. The 
ate Kawakhera above the Sangotha bridge, where 
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there is a Disliricl Board iaspeclioa biiagalow, Bakri aai. Kaiiioi, 
where there is a vHIage 'School. 


BHOGPUE, Parganm Eastesh D0H, TahsU Dehea. 

A, village sicaated at the foot of the oaler Himalayas 
about 14 miles from Dehra with which it is connected, by 
an immetalled road. Conii:^cted with the v.iliage, which is not in 
itself iarge^ are a number of small hamlete, .and in the aggregate 
the extent and population of these villages is not inconsiderable 
for the Dun. The village lands enjoy an excellent water supply 
.from the Jakhan canal. Bhogpur siip|>ort^ a large middle school 
with an attendance of about 90 and a fairly flourishing girls’ 
school, and there .is also .a canal bungalow. The small bazar does 
some business in the exchange of Mils for plains produce, cMefly 
with the Tehri-Garhwalis who bring down large flocks of sheep 
and goats and usually halt at Bhogpur for a few days. The popu-' 
ktion was, in 1901, 364. 



BIEMAU, Pargana Jauksab-Bawab, TaMU Chakbata. 

A hkai of Jaunsar lying between the Chakrata cantonment 
and lie Udpalta khat north and south, and bounded on the east 
and west by hhats Seli and Bamtar respectively. Birman is 
feraversed by the Saiah-Ohakrata bridle path wMch runs through 
ite centre, while the cart-road pa^s slightly inside its western 
border. The kkGi has obviously benefited much by the establish 
ment of the Chakrata cantonment wMch not only affords a market 
for the surplus produce and labour of the cultivators, but has ala? 
given it the advantage of vastly improved communicalioi^ with 
the plains. At the same time thase advantages have not been 
widiout their dmwbacks; the hhoA was (impelled to r^ign 
nearly all ite forest and ps^tures lo the exigencies of the canton- 
ment. It has a permanent cultivated area of 405 acres and it 
pays a revenue of Rs. 586. The chief villages are Birman, Basoi 
md Thana. A small Hock of reserved fore^ existe near the latter 
villag'^. . The, village of Thana and Tangra have Mthe^ been 
permitled by an arrangement whicii dates from Mr, So^ s seMk* 
ment to^ graze their cattle on CMlmeri hiH on i^yment of Ss. 70 
to die Cantonment Commiltee. A ^imewhat simikr rorangwnaat 
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also' appears to have been made by Mr. Cornwall when tbe grazing 
lands of tMs hlmt were inckded in the ■ cantonment area. The 
question of the legality of this arrangement has been raised by the 
cantonment authorities and has been referred to the Government 
for decision. The people are taking to growing potatoes which are 
exported through the mart at Ghakrata to the plains. The Bisu 
fair at Thana village attracts a good gathering, particularly as it is 
held close to the cantonments. 


BISAHAL, Pargana Jaunsab-Bawae, Tahsil Ohakeata. 

A kfiat of Jaunsar occupying the extreme south-west corner of 
the pargana, and hounded on the west by the Tons, on the south 
by the Jumna and on the east by the Jumna and hh<^t Bana and 
on the north by khat Silgaon. The Jchat is traversed by a bridle 
path from Kalsi which enters it near Aden, passes through or near 
the villages of Danda, Rupan and Atlan and crosses the Tons, 
into Sirmur territory by a rope bridge at Tunyaya, This path 
follows a ridge running almost due east and west and culminating 
in a peak near Aden with an altitude of close on 6,000 feet. The 
ridge divides the hhat into two portions, and through the northern 
half flows the Dhawadgadh. There is a fafr proportion of irrigated 
land and some fine tablelands with good ginger and. turmeric 
cultivation. The hhat pays a revenue of Rs. 1,239, assessed princi- 
pally upon ite 1,002 acres of permanent cultivation. The Bisu 
fair on Chait 1st, and Baisakh 1st and 2nd is fairly well attended. 


BISLAR, Pargana Jauksar-Bawae, Tahsil Chakbata. 

A khai of Jaunsar with a cultivated area of only 267 acres. The 
chief of the khat however is its large herds of cattle, sheep and 
goats ; it is in fact pastoral rather than agricultural. On these assets 
the revenue of Rs. 446 is chiefly based. The hhat is long and narrow 
in shape stretching north and south, and lying between Athgaon 
Uparli on the east and Dwar on the west. Its northern extremity 
is surrounded by the reserved forest, and on the south it is bounded 
by khat Bangaon, Bislar is drained by the Bijadgadh, Its chief 
villages are Jugau, Thanata, Kharsi and Khatuwa, all connected by 
a good bridle path running up the centre of the khat. Potatoes and 
w,alnute are the chief commodities exported, 
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BUKASUWA, Farganm JauksjlB-Bawab, TaksU Chakbati, 

A very small khat of Jaiinsar with a p?rmaBeat eiiltivated area 
of only 105 acres. Its territory is divi led into two s€.parat€ Hocks, 
both lying to the ea.-t of the Chakrata caiitonments and entir ly 
siirroanded by kknt Bangaon, The revenue is Rs. 83. The head- 
waters of the 'Khutnugadh form the northern boundary of 
the khat. Many of the Bangaon cultivators cKxmpy Burasuwa 
lands. 

CHAKEATAj Pargana Jaunsae-Bawae,, fahsil Chakbata. 

A caatoninent for British troops dn khat Birman is situated 
in nort'h latitude 30'^32^^ and east longitude 77^54/ at an 
elevation of 6,885 feet above the level -of the sea, 25 miles from 
Ealsi and 38 m,iles from Mussooree b? the hill road. The canton- 
ments which cover an area of nearly seven square miles lie on 
two separate hills, Chakrata and Eaiiana, joined by a neck of 
land known as Kailana neck. The population in 1901 was 1^250, 
consisting almost entirely of British troops, servants and camp- 
followers, with a small leavening of traders. 

One British regiment is stationed at Chakrata and there are 
barracks at Kailana to the east of the cantonment occupied by de- 
tails from •various units. In September 1900 the troop at Chak- 
rata with women and children numbered 1,060 and at Kailana 
656. There is a good piped water supply " from springs rising in 
the Deoban hills which has recently Been extended to the whole 
of the cantonments. The ' ^ Simla and Mussooree road pa^s 
through the cantonment, where there is a good trav. ller’s bunga- 
low. Another staging bungalow exists at Lakhwar, 14 miles from 
Mussooree, and a third at Chauranipani Htween Lakhwar and 
Chakrata. Shorter stages are made possible for the less energetic 
traveller by the presence of inspction bungalows at Sainji in Tehri 
territory about seven miles from Mussooree and at Nagthat between 
Lakhwc^r and Chauranipni. 

Chakrata is managed by a committee with an annual income 
of about Rs. 25,000 at its disposal. The’ chief sources of income are 
a house-tax, a tax on trades and professions, octroi, and conservancy- 
tax which produce respctively about Rs 1,200, Rs. 10,000 and 
Bs. 3,000, and the chief obj ects of expnditure are conservancy which 
. M .. . 
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ab»rl >3 ower Rs. 5,090, medical Bs., 3,148 and pEblic works 
Es. 4,000. The .secretary of the cantoanieiilj committse is the 
c^EfeonnieEli magistrate, who also- exercises the functions of .an 
a^ktant to the Superintendent of the Dun with regard ■■ to the 
surrounding pargana ■ of Jaunsar-Bawar : a midical officer and a 
' chaplain also find ■ employment at Ohakrata, and here is situated 
the' tahsil hnilding and the dmsional forest _ofBc5S, . ^The foresfe 
in the immediate vicinity of Ohakrata were at its estahlishmenl 
assigned for the use of the Cantonment. The scenery around Ohak- 
rata is generally bleak and bare except towards Deoban. On the Simla 
road -some of the finest views in the hills are to b3 obtained ; but there 
is no shooting near the station, and nothing to attract the sportsman. 

Previous to 1866 the site of the present caatonments consisted 
of a range of grass-clad hills with forests more or less dense run- 
ning up on all sides from the valleys below. The ground was 
used solely for grazing purposes, and a few low sheds here and 
there were the only signs of civilization. The road from Mussooree 
to Simla passed over these hills, and the fair expanse of compara- 
tively smooth-topped hills early attracted the notice of military 
man and became the subject of correspondence when the question 
of hill sanitaria for British troops arose. The supposed unlimited 
supply of good water at a high level on the Deoban range of hills 
marked the place as in every way suitable for a military station. 
Operations commenced in 1866, but no troops came until 1869, 
when some Sappers were sent up. These were succeeded by H. 
M/s 55lli Regiment under Colonel Hume, and it is to the interest 
taken by him and his men in the station that its rapid strides 
towards completion may be in a great measure attributed. For 
the first year the troops, which warehoused in temporary huts, were 
occupied in road-making, clearing sites and building. Substantial 
barracks were built and a magnificent cart-road, seventy-seven miles 
long, connects the station with Saharanpur by Timli and Kalsi. 
Th:‘ original buildings and the road cost fifty-four lakhs of rupees, 
and most people consider that less substantial buildings and a 
le^ expensive roadway would equally have served the objects 
contemplated. The water supply from the Deoban hill, though 
not quite so unlimited as was at first supposed, is good and ample. 
If 'iiw^ be wanted, springs further off can be tapped. . 
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CHAKRATA Tahsil. 

The Chakra ta Tahsil coinprB^s th? whole of the Jainsar-Bawar 
pargana (q.v.h Th? tah^ildir's head quarter are at Chakrata 
blit in the cold weither he mores down with his eonrt, office and 
treasury to Kalsi. The tahsildar's staff consists of one registrar 
kaottngo, one a*-sHta:it registrar kaaiingOj me wwU haqi navis 
and smha navis and in th^ khas twelre patwaris. Jaimsar- 
Bawar appears in the list of scheduled di.'stricts, and the pecnliari- 
lies of its administration will be found de^ribed in Chapter IV* 


CHHULTAR, PmrpMa jAtrNrs.i.s-BAWAR, Tahsil Chakrata. 

A small khat of Jaiinmr with, a recorded cnlliTation of 131 
acres, paying a revenue of Rs. 112. The villages of the M/i^ 
ar 3 not specially productive and there is no irrigat:*d land. The 
khti belongs to Rawats who are descended from a junior branch 
of the Sirmur family. It is surrounded on all sides by khat 
Bauadar. 


I DEHRA, Pargana Western Dun, TaksU Dehra. 

A municipality, and the chief town and head quarters of the 
Dehra Dun district, .is situated in north latitude 30^19' and e.ast 
; longitude 7B°5/ " at an elevation ■ of 2,300 feet above the level of 
the sea, slightly to the east of the watershed line between the 
Ganges .and the Jumna systems, occupying a plateau defined on 
the east by the Bispana Eao and on the we.st by the BindaL 
* Between th::‘se rivers lie the city and civil station, and beyond the 

"i' Binda! are the' cantonments. At the extreme 'south lies the 

■ railway station, the Lakhibagh encamping-ground and the distil- 
‘ lery. Next comes the Gurudwara or Sikh temple of Guru Ram 
Eai, and beyond it no further places of interest except the Mission 
school The northern extremity of th^ city is marked by the 
Imperial Forest Colltge and the forest park. A few detached 
I' hamlets are to b 3 found .on the west of. the. Rajpur road, and the 
Dilaram bazar lies in th 3 middle of the lino of bungalows stretching 
northward from the old parade ground* Dehm Res at the 
terminus of the Dehra -Hardwar Railway, managed by the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway Oomj^ny, and opened in 19(X). The line 
mters the Dun by a tunnal near Hardwar ■ and runs almost 
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parallel with the Siwaliks as far as; Dehra. The intermediate 
stations are Eikhikesh road, Doiwala and Harrawala. It is also 
conaectid with the plains by the Saharanpor road and the 
Hardwar road, but these communications, once the chief means of 
access to the Dun, are now superseded by the railway though the 
former road still carries a fairly large grain traffic. Dehra is also 
connected with Eajpur and Mussooree, Ghakrata, the Eastern, and 
the Western Duns by roads already described in the second chapter. 
It will be sufficient here to note that the Dehra-Eajpur road 
passes through the centre of the city and ci^il station, and is 
joined near the railway station by the Hardwar road, and also 
by the Saharanpur road, of which . it, properly speaking, forms 
the northern section. ; The civil station extends along the 
Eajpur road from the northern limit of the city nearly as far 
as the Body-guard lines which are midway between Dehra and 
Rajpur. The old cantonments and the region south-east towards 
the race-course have also been absorbed. The best houses are to 
be found in the northern portion of the civil station. Some are 
those of an earlier generation, large and roomy, and evidently 
designed in many cases by men who were intending to establish 
permanent homes. They are surrounded by spacious compounds 
often bordered by hedges of wild roses which are in full bloom in 



April and May. Such houses are, however, in a rapidly decreasing 
minority. The larger compounds are being partitioned into 
narrow sites for small modern bungalows. An example in point 
is the estate called Nashville. It consisted originally of a single 
house with a compound of 85 bighas. Its history is interesting as 


illustrating the rapid development of Dehra in recent years and 


the consequent large increase in land values. It was sold in 1904 



for Es 20,000 and was divided into building plots. The purchasers 
then disposed of the original building and the central portion of 
the compound to Messrs. Fitch & Company. There are now, in 
addition, seven other bungalows on the land, Two are rented for 
Rs. 80 each, and a third, built of the cheapest possible materials, 
has been sold to the Eaja of Mandwa together with a small plot of 
land for Es. 20,000, the; price paid for the original estate. The 
Rajpur road is here broad and well kept, and bordered by 
dumj^ of bamboos , and . other umbrageous trees, and it is 
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iEtorsected at right angles by branch roads leading to the east and 
W-^sL laiiiiidiately north of the town a few good European shops 
abat on the west bide of the Rijpur road. Opposite ' them lies a 
fine open spaesj oaee the parade ground used by the troops at 
Dehra before they ware moved to the. higher ground acro,^ the 
Biaxial riverj but now the playground of the jojuth of Delira. To 
thj south of the parade groiia^'l are the Forest Scdiool, a handsome 
modern buildings and what was once the forest park. The latter 
ha< now become the eo.m pound of the officdai residence of. the 
Principal of the Forest College. 0,n the opposite side of the parade 
ground is thi new Dehra Club, and near it the buildings of the 
i ' Great Trigonometrical Survey. A, church dedicated to St. Thomas 
stands on the Raj pur road and numerous buiigalow.5 fringe thi3ro.ad 
on either side, their compounds in many cases over-stocked with 
mango and other fruit ■ trees .and often e.a.rrying held crojB as well. 
Still further, north are the new buildings of the X-Eaj Institute, 
Two roads, the Eastern Canal road and Lytton road, branch 
off from the Raj pur road at the D.ilaram bazar near St. Thomases 
‘ Church and run south in a direction generally parallel to the 
Rajpur road. In 1903-04 capitalists turned their attention to 
Dehra and in a few^ years erected a series of small cramped modem 
houses on the land served by those two roads. The houses on the 
sides of the Eastern Canal road have trebled in number in ten 
years* T,he region to the east of that road extending as far as 
Karaiipur a,nd Dalanwala on the banks of the Rispana, and 
further south, the region between it and .the Convent road as 
far down ' as the race-course are now the most congested ^ por- 
tions of the ci\Tl station and are characterked by smaE 
■ compounds, each containing a modern house. Th'3 only o|»ii 
ground in the vicinity is that occupied by the Trigonometrical 
branch of the Survey of India, and, at the extreme south the race- 
course. These houses were nearly all built for the accommodation 
of pnsioneis and other European ^ttlei^ who flocked to the 
I district after 1900, attracted by the repute increased salubrity of 
the station and its greater accessibility resulting from the opening 
• i of the railway. So great was the first rush that, it is said, two or 

f three famflies commonly occupied one house , until the local 

I bufldeie could run up new houses for dieir aocx>mmodation* The 
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reaction lias now appeared, more houses than, necessary have been 
built and a good number situated on the Eastern Canal and Lytton 
roads. are vacant, .and there is a distinct slump in the building 
trade. Specnlators who put all their savings into hous.e^roperty 
are now .anxious to sell, but purchasers are apparently as rare as 
tenants. 

The better class of bungalows on or near the Eajpur road are 
chiefly occupied by the officers of various district establishments, 
and of the scientific departments of the Government of India. 
South-east again of the old parade ground lies the race-course 
belonging to Municipality and once considered one of the finest in 
India. 

The offices of the Superintendent of the Dun, the Small Causes 
Judge, and the Superintendent of Police, the Sessions Court House, 
the jail, the dispensary and the leper asylum are grouped together 
South of the Forest School None are in any way remarkable. 
The Yiceroy’s stables with accommodation for some fifty horses are 
situated on the Hardwar road north of the race-course. 

The temple or Gurudwara of the Udasis, the sect of religious 
ascetics founded by Earn Eai, th-ir Guru, ^vas built in 1 699 
A.D. and is the only object of historical interest. The 
central blockj in which the Guru’s hed is preserved, is a 
handsome structure, designed in the style of the Emperor 
Jahangir’s tomb: at the corners, it has smaller monuments in 
memory of the Guru’s four wives. The model adopted has 
naturally given a Muhammadan appearance to the whole, very 
curious in a place of worship built by Udasis, who suffered so much 
at the hands of the Muhammadans : brick, plastered over and 
pointed in imitation of mosaic, forms the material of the building. 
Three reservoiiv, the largest of them being 230 feet long by 1 S4 feet 
wide, are attached to the temple ; two receiving supplies of water 
from the Eajpur canal and the third from rain-water only ; it is used 
only for boiling pulses, for which purpose the canal water is too hard. 
The mahant is elected from among the disciples (chelas) of the last 
deceased mahant. The election wa^ formerly guided by the Sikh 
chiefs of the Panjab. A nmarana of Es. 500 used to be presented 
to the British Government at the installation. The complimentary 
gift in return was a pair of shawls. The distinctive head-dress of the 




sici worn % the high priesls and his dimples m a cap of red cloth, . 
shaped like a sagar-loaf, worked o¥er with coloured thread and . 
adorned with a black silk fringe round the rim. The acknowledge- 
ment of Gara Earn Eafs saintship is not confined to the Udasis, but ' 
most ..Hindu sects fiirnish devotee, , especially in the Dehra Dnn, 
where Ms inflnence was mosi felt. Pe.rhaps, howeTer,. the inc»t 
enthusiastic of Ms worshippers will be found now, as heretofore,- 
among the . -cis-Sntlej Sikh,s* Owing to the doubt cast upon his 
legitimacy and the divergence of his peac^fhl doctrines from the stern 
tenets of Sri Gnrn Gobind Singh, the Akhali Sikhs have nniformiy 
refused him recognition ; but, notwithstanding this, it is on 
record that Eanjit Singh, when apprehensive of im|«nding death 
in the spring of 1826, sent an oftering of Es. 500 to this temple. 

The time fixed for the annual ceremonies of the saint is tha-t . 
of the Hindn.iestival known as the Holi, usnaliy falling in April,. 

A fair lasting ten days, and called Sangat, commences on the Isfc 
Ohait, and on the 6th the ceremony of hoisting a new flag npon a 
monster flagstaff standing between the temple and the large tank . 
takes place. Hundreds of pilgrims to each of whom a day’s food 
is given by the mahant aid in this duty ; but the total number 
attending the fairs varies from 3,000 to 10,000, the larger figure 
being reached only when the Hardwar fair, whither the pilgrims 
flock immediately after, is very largely attended at the KumWi 
and Adh-Kumbh. 

The temple is supported by the assignment of the revenue of a 
number of villages in ' the Dun, one of which is Dehra itself. The 
Mahant also holds Jagirs in Tehri. 

The climate- of . Dehra may be termed a moist -and temperate Oimale- 
one. The average rainfall, is 78 inches. The temperature in the shade 
fluctuates from 37° in January to 98° in June and the daily 
range is not great, if the unhealihy months of September and 
October, are excepted. The valley, on the whole, is j^uliarly free 
from sudden extremes of heat and cold, especially from the bkst» 
that scorch the country lying below its southern boundary, but owing 
to the cutting, clearing, and cultivating operations wMdb have within 
the 25 years been carried on, in the western poitioB of the Dun, hoi 
winds now accompany the advent oi the summer months. These 
are not scorching in their effects j but annually becoming more 
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marked aEdproloaged, and are doubtless due to tbe rapid clear- 
ances of tree jungle by the landowners. These warm breezes 
were unknown in D-ehra before 1873. From its close proximily 
to the outrtr Himalayan range Debra is also generally cool : the 
cold weather commencing earlier and lasting longer than in the 
plains. 

In spite of its reputation the climate of Dehra in the hot weather 
is probably not sobracing as that of other good stations in the United 
Pro?iiices or the Paajab, though the temperature is on the whole 
more endurable and the actual discomfort less. Most of the residents 
who can afiord it, Europeans as well as ■ many Indians, resort to 
Mussooree during the months of May, June, July, and part of 
August. The atmosphere is often heavy and motionless causing 
much depression of spirits among the inhabitants. Malarial fever is 
common, but is not so deadly as in the plains, In the great 
outbreak of fever in the autumn of 1908 Dehra suffered far less 
than the majority of towns in these provinces. One cause is the 
excessive planting of trees in the numerous small allotments 
into which large estates have been divided of late years conse- 
quent up n the great influx of small householders both European 
and Indian. Another cause is the presence of large market 
gardens and orchards, many of them within municipal limits. 
Though not popular with the native official in Government em- 
ploy, the reputation of Dehra as a summer resort is growing 
among the Indian ar-stocracy and it is said that many ruling 
princjs now make periodical visits so as to avoid the torrid heat of 
their own dominions. With an improved supply of uncontaminated 
drinking water cholera epidemics are now rare. Such outbreaks 
as occur are usually traceable to imported infection from the 
. Hardwar fair, , , 

The ancient Eajpur canal, said to have been made by the Eani 
Eamavati, was formerly the sole source of Dehra* s water supply. 
It is opn throughout its Dngth and therefore liable to contamina-* 
lion. Many years after th^. first ..piped supply was brought from, the" 
Halapani. springs but ap|teyrently only for the ^laropeans of the civil 
lines. In 1889 it was brought into tbe city. The supply proving 
insufficient the Kolukhet stream immediately below Jharipani on 
the ‘bridle path to Mussooree was tapped in 1898 and water 
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broagtli kto; , Dahm at a cost- of Rs. 94308, .This had again to 
be sapplamented by aa additional supply at a cost of Rs. 60 , 000 . 
The canal is now chiefly used for irrigation. Bifurcating near 
the Dilamni bazar, it intersects the eiTii station and Dehra town 
and is one of the characteristic features of the place. Nearly 
every compound in the civil station has a fruit or vegetable garden 
watered by the Raj pur canal. The produce of the gardens is 
sold, to Kunjras for the ]^Iu^ssooree market. Some of the larger 
compounds bring in , from Rs. 100 to Rs. 250 a year. Recent 
settlers who ha?e bought land and built houses are induced by the 
hope of an immediate return in this way to plant every arailable 
square yard in th,:4r compounds with fruit trees. Although the 
canal may be charged with being the cause of malaria in some 
cases, there is no doubt of its being the cause of the verdure 
which makes Dehra at all times one of the prettiest stations in 
India. 

The town of Dehra was constituted as a municipality in 1867, and 
at that time its boundaries enclosed an area of only some 3| square 
miles. The boundaries have been from time to time advanced agree- 
ably with the development of the town and ciril station. Realign- 
ments took place in 1876, in 1878 and in 1S91. The last altera- 
tion was made in 1909 with the object of including within muni- 
cipal Emits the villages of Hathibarkala and Dalanwala, The 
boundaries now stand ; North— a straight line from municipal 
pillar on the west bank of the Rispana nadi runniog at right angles 
to the canal to Body-guard pEIar no. 10 on the canal, thence along 
the southern boundary of the Body-guard, fussing through Body- 
guard pillars 9, 8, 7, 6, up to Body-guard pElar 5, thence a straight 
Ene to Body-guard pillar 4, and continued in the same direction to 
municipal pillar on the east bank of the Bindal. West— From 
municipal pillar on the east bank of the, Bindal nadi above described 
south-west along the east bank of the Bindal nadi, to municipal 
pillar on the Kaunli road. South -—from municipal pElar on the 
KaunE road in a straight line to municipal pElar at the south- 
eastern extremity of the race-coume ; thence in a straight line to 
the point where the canal crosses the Hardwar road, thence north 
along the canal to a point 660 feet south , of the old saw mil on 
the Hardwar road, thence to the east in a straight line to pillar 
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Eo. 5 on the southern boiindary of the Dalanwala village, and 
thence following the southern boundary of the Dalanwala village to 
municipal pillar on the west bank of the Rispana nadi. East— The 
west bank of the Rispana nadi between the two aforesaid murdci- 
pai pillars thereon.'* 

The composition of the municipjal board has varied from time to 
time as one municipal Act succeeded another. One of the most 
interesting changes occurred in 1906 when the Government, recog- 
nizing the growth in importance and numbers of the Indian Chris- 
tians, decided to add to the board a member to represent the interests 
of that commimity. The board as now constituted consists of four 
appointed members — two Europeans, one Muhammadan and one 
ffindu ; and thirteen elected members — five Europeans, five Hindus, 
two Mohammedans and one Indian Chiistian. There are sub-com- 
mittees for dealing with finance, octroi, public* works, health, carriages 
and vehicles, civil station buildings, city buildings and education. 

The income for 1908-09 amounted to Rs. 82,528. The chief 
sources of revenue are octroi (adopted in 1900) which brought in 
Rs. 60,882, The expenditure wasRs. 90,548, out ofwhichiEs. 17,170 
was spent on the improvement of the water supply. A few of the 
most important improvements carried out or projected by the 
municipality may be described. The indigenous trade methods 
of the butchers were severely criticised. They used to expose their 
meat for sale on ledges in front of their shops overhanging the 
main sewage drain and lock it up at night in small ill- ventilated 
rooms. Daring 1901 were built four lines of shops on open ground 
adjoining the city but outside it ; these were occupied in 1904 by the 
butchers and the old insanitary boutiques were closed. The new 
markets cost Rs, 9,B67. In 1905 the drainage scheme of a portion 
of the town which had been engaging the municipality's attention 
for years was brought to completion. A network of surface 
drains costing Rs. 39,398 out of which Rs. 25,000 were borrowed 
firom the Government was laid down to carry ofi* the sullage 
of the town, replacing the filthy cesspools intermittently 
cleansed by the mohalla sweepers. Jt is estimated that another 
Es. 30,000 will be required to complete the surface drainage of the 
nwin portion of the to wn, and this takes no account of the Karanpur 
bazar areas lying to the north and east of the rnaidan# 
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Moderate sums hafe been spent annaally s'ince 1903 on the 
improvemenl of the riinaicipal roads. The roads within the station 
and city were, with the exception of provincial roads, al nninetaJled, 
the only attention they received b-ing an msignifieant top-dressing 
with bajrL They are all being gradually metaUed, and some are 
even watered. The conservancy of the city and station is a some- 
what difficult question. It has not been found possiblw to scavenge 
all the compounds of the civil station, many of which are not kept 
in a sanitary condition. Stable litter and housj refu.so are used by 
many residents as manure : some do nothing, allowing the rubbish 
to accumulate, some would welcome the assistance, of the munici- 
pality, but without the imposition of 'a substantial tax this could 
hardly be done. The night soil is disposed of for a very small sum, 
chiefly because the mahs and other .market gardeners haye pre- 
judices against its use : prejudices which an inexhaustible supply of 
leaf mould and stable litter enables them to indulge. The munici- 
pality proposes to take up plots of land trenching them with 
night soil and dry refuse and irrigating them with sullage water, 
as an object lesson. It is also in contemplation to erect a 
combined municipal office and public hall worthy of the city of 
Dehra. 

The ^nd Gurkha Rifles occupy now what have been hitherto 
known as the new cantonments in contradistinction to the old can- 
ton.meuts now absorbed into the Dehra Civil Station. This appella- 
tion becomes som„what of a misnomer m view of the new canton- 
ments established between 1904-06 for the 9th Gurkha and the 
Mountain Batteries.. The 2ad Gurkha cantonments acquired in 
1872 are perhaps a,3. beautiful as any in India. They are situated 
on gentle-rising ground covering in. all 550 acres to the west of the 
Bindal river at a distance of about two miles from Dehra., The land 
taken up has .been thoughtfully laid out. The old trees have been 
preserved and. new ones planted, and the cantonments are now a 
succession of broad spaces intersected by good roads, the whole 
presenting rather the appearance of a well-wooded park than the 
monotonous regularity usually associated with the word cantonment. 

The 2nd Gurkhas .and the station of Dehra axe coeval. The 
nucleus of the regiment was the Nepalese troop, disbanded after 
their final defeat in Siimur, consist^g of Gurkhas and Garhvali 
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leTies.cIiieiy. In 1818 the re.gimeni} known in its earlier days as 
the Siriniir Battalion took part in the Mahratta campaign, but itS' 
chief duties were comprised in the maintenance of law and order ' 
within the district. ' A detachment was present at the capture of 
Kunja, described in the historical chapter and, in memory of the 
fact that their success was largely due to the employment of a rude 
battering ram, the officers now wear a ram’s head on their cross belts. 
In 1826 two companies were present at the capture of Bharatpur 
and in 1846 the regiment saw service in the Sikh War and was 
engaged at Aliwal In 1857 it was the first in the field against 
the mutineers and distinguished itself through all operations in 
which it took part and especially at Badli-ki-serai and at Hindu 
Eao’s house. In 1864 it served against the Mohmands, and in the 
same year it was declared hy the Government of India to be 
domiciled in Dehra, where the regiment now has its permanent 
home. In 1868 it took part in the Hazara expedition, in 1871 in 
the Lnshai hills campaign. In 1875 the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards Eung Edward VII) was appointed Honorary Colonel and 
the regiment was granted the title ‘‘ The Prince of Wales’ Own,” 
In 1878 it proceeded to Malta and in the same year joined the 
Khaibar Column in the Afghan War and was present at the battle 
of Kandahar in September 1880. The second battalion was raised 
and 1886 and housed in cantonments immediately north of those 
occupied by ihe first battalion, occupying 892 acres, acquired in 
1887. In 1889 a wing took part in the Lushai hills expedition, but 
saw no fighting : and in 1890-91 the battalion saw service in the 
Chin-Lushai expedition. In 1891 the first battalion went to Mani- 
pur. In 1897 it took part in the Paujab frontier campaign 
in the Tirah campaign, in 1901-02 in the Waziri blockade. In 
1906 the regiment was granted the title of King Edward’s 
Own,’’ 

The new cantonments of the two battalions of the 9th Gurkhas 
occupy an area of 742 acres acquired in 1904-08, situated on the 
Birpur plateau beyond the Tons river, and beyond these again are 
the lines of two Mountain Batteri^ in a village called Ganghora, in 
an area of 366 acres. The new cantonments of the 9th Gurkhas and 
the Mountain Batteries are not yet completed though they have been 
cwsmpM for some yeaara. IHiey . are pleasantly situated on a 
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gently sloping plateau backed by the wockM s1o|^s of the Aegaik 

Mi. 

The officers’ bnngalows and mess-houses at Birpnr comiiiaiid a 
Yery fine view ofer the Talley of the eastern. Tans, Those of the 
Maiiiitain Batteries at Ganghora are erected on a Mgh cliff aboTe 
the Nnn, a river that takes its rise in the lower slopes of we,sfeeni 
-Miissooree, In time^ when more trees have b.^en planted^ the 
growth of turf has been enconraged and the somewhat obtrusive 
air of newness has worn off the officers’ bungalows and the 
sepoys’ lines, these cantonments will vie in beauty with the 
older establishments on the other side of the Tons, Between 
the two cantonments lies the large village of G..arhi, astride the 
Bijapiir canal. This is a favourite settlement for Gurkha 
pensioners who are glad to give a large price for a cottage and' a 
few yards of land, ' Below Garhi and close, to the western boundary 
of the 2nd Gurkhas’ cantonments lie the Imperial Cadet Cor|K 
lines. -!s early .all the buildings were designed by Mr. Eansome, 
recently architect to the Government of India, They are of a 
somewhat unusual pattern, a blend apparently of the Indian bun- 
galow with the half- timber .,:d house of Warwickshire. The 
buildings stand in well wooded grounds and present a pleasing 
appearance, which will doubtless be greatly enhanced, when, they 
are somewhat mellowed with age. The Cadet Corp, competed 
of scions of noble Indian families, has been stationed at Dehra 
since it was raised in 1902, 

The Viceroy’s Body-guard has its summer head quarfcars al 
Dehra., the lines being situated about half way between Dehra and 
Raj pur. The Body-guard arrives at Dehra at the -end of .March 
and leaves for Calcutta at the end of October. 

. The affairs of the cantonments at. Dehra are managed by a 
comm.i.ttee which, disburses some Rs. 18,000 a year. During 1908 
the actual expenditure was Rs. 9 ,888 over sanitation and Rs. 3,093 
over public works, besides minor sums over less important objects. 
The chief sources of revenue were grants-in-aid amounting to 
Rs. 12,120, Rs. 1,000 from octroi (a compsition accepted from the 
municipality on account of the share of octroi receipts due to the 
cantonment), Rs. 1,260 from a conservancy-tax and Rs. 1,634 from 
the sale of fruits. The income from nil 'juices amounted to^ 
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'&.6,56i. Seeently a ■single caatonmeat magistrate has, bees 
appointed witb jurisdiction botli in Debra and Landonr. 

Tbe authentic history of D-ehra may be said to date from the 
close of the seventeenth century (1756 S., 1699 A.D.),- when Ram 
Bai retired to the Dun, after his failure to obtain ths resognition of 
his claims to succeed his' father as Guni,^ and founded a sect of 
dissenters. He at first resided at Kandli on the western side of 
the Tons river, but ultimately removed to Kharbara (now included in 
the modem town of Dehra) and built the temple named after him 
at the neighbouring village of Dhammuwala, unless, as is sometimes 
alleged, it was constructed by his widow, Panjab Kiiar. His pre- 
sence soon attracted numerous devotees and a flourishing town, call- 
ed Gurudwara or Dehra, grew up. around his dwelKng. Coming 
with letters of recommendation from Aurangzeb to Fateh Sah of 
Garhwal the Gam was welcomed, and his temple endowed with the 
three villages of Kharbara, Raj our and Chamansari, to which four 
others, Dhammuwala, Mihunwala, Panditwari and Dhartawala, were 
added by his successor. Captain Raper visited Dehra, in 1808 , and 
found it an extensive village.” It had been a populous town a 
few years before, its d3calence resulting from the constant succes- 
sion of in va dons by the Sikhs and Gujars. The rule of the Gur- 
khas, commencing in 1803 , closed in 1814 , and the formal annexa- 
tion of Dehra Dun to the district of Saharanpur in 1815 was followed 
by the introduction of the usual revenue and police departments 
but it was not till February 1823 , that any real administra- 
tion commenced. The Hon^ble F. J. Shore then assumed charge 
under the designation of Joint Magistrate, and during his residence 
at Dehra (till 1828 ) the town along with the rest of the district 
gain ,‘d greatly from his reforming hand Mr . Shore’s Z 3al communi- 
catid itself to the people, whom he induced to repair the roads, and 
he himself advanced the funds (which- were hardly ever repaid) 
required to build the Dehra jail, and to establish shops on the 
road frequented by travellers to Mu^ooree and Landour, places 
which wem then beginning to be visited by Europeans from the 
plains. • ■■ 

The town has gradually developed with the district, and has of 
later years received an impetus from the increase of the garrison 
and the location in the civil station of the haad quarters of three* 






seieatific depart- of the G-ifaraniaat of.lEiia. It lias from 
very early days been a favoarifce plaee of mfciremaat- for govern meal 
offiefals, Imth Earopeans and Indians, and espeeially since the 
opening of the railway in 1930. la 1827 Dehra contained 518 
honses and a population of 2,128 souk la 1872 the population 
had i!icria5?fi to 7,816, in 1881 it wa^ 18,9o:J, in 1891 25,684 
and at the last census of 1931. 28,035, of whom 18 ,859 were mal« 
and 11,238 females. 


DEHBA, fmhsU. 

The jurisdiction of the Tahsildar of Dehra extends over the 
whole of the Duo. Thi houndarii^s, area and physical features 
of this tract have been already deseribed. The tahsil is divided 
into two parganas known as the Eastern and the W estem Bun, 
roughly coinciding with the separate drainage basins of the Suswa 
and the Asan. Formerly there were five parganas in the tahsil; 
two in the Western Dun — Kalyanpiir and Santaur — and three in 
the Eastern Dun — Basantpur, Sori and Sahajpur. Mr. A. Ross 
reduced the number of the parganas to two, the Eastern and 
the Western Dun, divided by an imaginary line east of Mothron- 
wala and Harrawala. The Eastern Dun was then extremely small, 
containing only 85 villages. At Mr. DanielFs settlement the 
present boundaries were fixed, marked by the Rispana and Sukh 
Raos, tributaries of the Suswa flowing from the Himalayas and the 
Siwaliks respectively. ' The head quarters of the tahsil are at 
Dehra. For its fiscal history, the progress of its population and 
other cognate matters reference may be made to the earlier 
chapters of the Gazetteer. 

DEOQHAR, Parg JiuHSiE-BxWAR, TahsU Chakrata, 

A hh*d of Bawar lying entirely to the west of the Tons, whicii 
forms with the Pabar its eastern boundary. On the west it is 
bounded by the Juba!, Taroch and Raiengarh states, The^ stal« 
and the reserved forest have split up the khat into several detachei 
blocks of which the most considerable is the southernmost. .Hamil- 
ton writes (Description . of Iiid.ia, Yolumc II, page 631) : The 
section of this pargana situated to the wa.^ of the Tons waS' for- 
msrly called (sk-j but now Dewgar^ fteia being the spet 

. . ■ ■ ■ ■ . . » 
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where the sect and tenets of tlie Mahasn Deota reUgion originated, 
rince whkh period the dirision of Dewgnr has been ■■ considered 
holy land/* The middle portion of the is trayersed by the 
Simla road, which enters it by the Tiuni bridge and leaves ■ it a 
short distance beyond Phtishara. Numerous small streams run 
down into the Tons and are utilized to some extent for , irrigation. 
The cultivated area is 911 acres and the revenue paid is Es. 755. 


DHANAU, PaTg%ifha Jaunsar-Bawar, Tahsil Oh are at a. 

A klidt of Jaunsar, hounded on the north by hliat Bharam, on 
the west by^ the Tons river, on the south hy Disau from which it 
is separated by the Amliargadh and on the east by the reserved 
forest. The hlmt lost some of its better lands which were included 
in the reserved forest many years ago, and is on this account some- 
what badly off for grazing land. It pays a revenue of Es. 745, 
chiefly assessed upon its 461 acres of permanent cultivation. The 
lower Chakrata-Simla road passes through the north-eastern por- 
tion of the and above it lies the peak of Lokhandi, 10,188 
feet high, surrounded by the Bodhyar reserved forest. Villages 
worthy of note are Jadi on the lower Chakrata-Simla road, where 
there is a district board inspection bungalow, and Lohari. The khat 
is divided by the reserved forest into two blocks : the larger is on the 
Tons river and the smaller in the centre of the pargana, north of 
Chakrata. The chief export is potatoes through Chakrata market. 

DISAU, Pargana Jaunsar-Bawar^ Tahsil Chakrata, 

A khat of Jaunsar lying between Dhanau on the north from 
which it is separated by the Amliargadh, and Maleta on the south. 
The khat pays a revenue of Es. 1,421. Its cultivation covers an 
area of 949 acres, but at the time of the settlement the progress 
of the khat was found to have been much retarded by the quarrels 
of the component villages. The chief village is also called Disau. 
The khat is traversed by a bridle path from Chakrata, now disused, 
which enters it at Thunna Khera and leaves it near Kota on the Tons. 

The Saiah Kawanu forest roadskiits the western border and a 
portion of the Panjiti-Darnalani road made in, the 1908 famine 
lies within the kkaL The chief villages are Haja,; Disau and 
Majhgaon : the latter supports a village schooL 
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DOrWALA, Pargnia Eastern Dun, Tahail Dehba. 

A village! adjoining the ilarkham grant, lying on the Dehra- 
Hardwar road. It has given its name to a station of the Dehra- 
Hardwar raifey, about 12 miles from the former place. The 
history of the village is that of the Markham grant. To the 
presence of the Doiwala railway station that grant owes much of 
its prosperity. The exports are firewood and timber to the extent 
of about 120,000 and 40,000 maunds a year, and about 55,000 
mauiids of stone and lime ; nearly all of these commodities are the 
produce of the 3Iarkham estate and the forests in iis neighbourhood. 
A small quantity of himmati rice also finds an outlet by the 
railway. 

Doiwala contains a hospital, a school and a small bazar. 

DWAR, Parguna Jaunsae-Bawab, Tahail Chakbata. 

A hhat of Jaunsar bounded on the east by Bislar, on the south 
by Bangaon and Burasuwa, on the west by Mohna, firom which t 
is separated by the Dawangadh, and on the north by the reserved 
forest. It is a very mountainous khai divided into two portions 
by a block of reserved forest ; and watered by the Nainedh and 
K.hanagadh which irrigate a few fields of the more favoured 
villages. It has a cultivated area of 391 acres and it pays a 
revenue of Rs. 658. The chief village is Manjgaon. The &hxa 
complains of a lack of forest and pasture, but is probably not worse 
off than many othera. The Jatra fair held in th|p khat attracts a 
good gathering. 


EASTERN DUN. 

A pargana of the Dehra tahsii and a natural subdivision of 
the Dun. It is bounded on the north-east by the enter scarp of 
the Himalayas, and the Chandanawa Rao from Tehri-Garhwal, on 
the south-east by the river Ganges, on the south-west by the 
Siwalik hills and on the north-west by two affluents of the 
Suswa, the Sukh Rao and the Rispana Rao, flowing respectively 
from the Siwahks and the Himalayas. The rivers of the tract are 
the Ganges, and the Song-Suswa system and its tributaries already 
described. The Eastern Dun is watered by the Jakhan and the 
Elalanga canals. The chief villages arn Bhe^ur, Rikhikesh, 
^ ' 15 
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Eaaipokliri and Doiwala. The railway traTerses th.3 pargaiia from 
Hardwar to^ Dehra and has had a most important effect in aiding 
its deYelopment.' The large Lister and Markham grants so long 
nnsuceessful are now thriving colonies. 

GARHI, Pargmiri Western Dun, FahsU OHAKEATi. 

A large village on the outskirts of Dehra consisting of three 
separate portions divided from one another by intervening villages. 
One portion, that at the top of the Dehra plateau, is well irrigated 
and is inhabited mainly by Gurkha pensioners, who pay very 
large rente for the bxra land where they settle. The village is 
conveniently situated between the two cantonments. The popula- 
tion was, in 1901, 1860. There is a fair village school and two 
small giiis’ schools. 

HAEIPTJR BEAS, Pargam Jaunsar-Bawar. Tahsil Chakeata. 

A small khit of Jaunsar bounded on the east by the 
Amlawa, on the south by the Jamna, on the west by the Tons 
and on the north by khat Bana. The hhat is well irrigated. 
The sayana of this hhat was formerly the kannngo of the Kalsi 
tahsil, a descendant of Din Dayal Ram, the malzamin* Although 
nominally undjr the same system as that prevailing in the rest 
of Jaunsar-Bawar, Haripur Beas is really in constitution similar 
in most respects to a large village in Dehra tahsil. The sayana 
is the landlord of the whole khat and the persons who cultivate 
the land are tenants, with the exception of a few 
privileged tenure-holders. Rents are paid in kind generaly 
on the iheka system, i,€* the tenant agrees to pay so many 
seers per bigha at each harvest according to the class of land 
he holds. The revenue is vary light in proportion to the rental 
received from the tenants. The only place of importance in 
the khat is Kalsi itself (vide separate description). The famous 
Asoka stone is situated in this khat on the right bank of the 
Jumna. The khat is traversed by the fine military cart-road, 
which crosses the Jumna by an iron suspension bridge just 
below the dlk bungalow at . Tilwari, as the settlement near- 
the camping-ground and bungalow is called. 

The irrigated kyari land south of the suspension bridge 
hm been considerably eroded of late years. This is partly due 
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to thi> iraiaing works that were recently so succ«»fully erected 
by Mr. Dsnehy to protect the iron suspension bridge and throw 
the Jumna into its old cours - under the middle of the bridge. 

HABRAWALA. Pdrg%na Easteen Dus, TaliBil Deiiiia, 

A small village^ twelve miles s>iith-east of Dehra lyiiiir in 
latitude 30°lo^ north and longitiido 78^31^ east. Its srd.^ elviiia !■» 
notice is the miiway station to which it has given its inm-'. h-* 
exports consist of large quantities of lime and tinibor. Harrawafi 
is also connected with D jhm by a metalled roacl 


HOPE TOWN, 

This was the name of a large grant m the Western Dun, 
comprising ill all 18,813 acres. Hope Town was nomiiially a^sigrrol 
in 1838 to Messrs. G. H. Smith, D. Maxwell and Major E. Gwattiu. 
It was composed of three separate plantations, East, C^ntnii 
and West, which have for very many years had no, coiiiiie< 3 tioii 
with each other. 


EAST HOPE TOWN, Pargm-a WesteenDun, Tahsil Dehba. 

East Hope Town is, next to Arcadia, ^ the largest fee-si rnpie 
estate in the Western Dun. It covers 4,681 acres of which 
2,451 are cultivated. The estate has pasaed through many 
vicissitudes and now belongs partly to the East Hope Tuwii 
Tea Coiiipany, partly to Banias, partly to Muhammadan Baajaras, 
to whom fwrtions were sold in order to clear off debt.s owed 
by the company.. It lies, on both sides of the Asan river. The 
cis-Asan portion contains a tea garden with about ' 600 acres 
under tea. The Tea Gompany has carefully develo^d its estate, 
which could be extended across the Asan. The tea garden 
is one of the few in the Dun that yield a substantial proit, 

CENTRAL HOPE TOWN, Pargma Wktern Duh. 
ThIibU Dshba. ■ 

A large fee-simple grant of 2,105 acres lying mainly to the 
north of the Dehra-Sahaspur road between Sahaspur and the Dholkot 
forest originally granted to Mr, Yansittarl under an alias. „ Part 
of it known as Selikua was purchased by Memrs. Mackinnon., 
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who sold it a year or two ago along with the Attic farmlo Chaudhri 
Digambar Singh. 

WIST HOPE TOWN, Pargana Western Dun, Tahsil Dehba. 

A magnificent estate forming the western portion of the 
old Hope Town estate. The revenue has not, as elsewhere, 
been redeemed. The grant fell in in 1890. Practically the 
whole of the estate has now passed from the original _ grantees, 
the. Vansittarts, to petty village zamindars. It comprises two 
well defined portions, West Hope Town proper which lies in 
the fertile triangle formed by the Sahaspur-Ambari, Sahaspnr- 
Patehpur and Fatehpur-Ambari roads and is irrigated from 
the Katapathar canal: and Charba, to the east and south of 
the Sahaspur-Ambari road, of which the upper part is mostly 
sal for^t and the lower part below the Sahaspur road contains 
some of the best land in the river tract with a Tchadar copiously 
irrigated from the Asan river. A number of rather poor tea 
gardens with about 875 acres under tea are situated on the 
ffitate. Mr. H. Judd owns the Edenbagh portion of the grant 
which is now divided into nine mahals and pays a total revenue 
of Rs. 33,100. There is a post-office at Herbertpur. 

JAUNSAR-BAWAE. 

The hill portion of the Dehra Dun district, now forming a 
tahsil under the jurisdiction of a tahsildar stationed at Ohakrata. 
Jaunsar-Bawar originally consisted of two separate parganas 
Jaunsar and Bawar. The former was divided into 30 hkats, 
while the latter (q. v.) formed also one khat divided into five sub- 
divisions or later elevated to the position of independent 
Jehats. The pargana now consists of thirty-nine kkats each manag- 
ed by a sayana. Separate articles will be found dealing with 
each khat, while the peculiarities of the pargana as a whole 
have already been described in the first four chapters of the 
Gazetteer. 


JIWANGARH GRANT, Pargama, Western Dun, Tahsil Dehra. 

A large village originally pven out under grant terms in 
1845-46 to one Tulsi Brahman. Since then others, Muhammadans 
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and BrafimaaSj have pnreiiased shaiBs. Tha grant expired ia 
1895. Jiwangarli adjoins the Anabm Tea-c^te and is sitiiatei 
partly in the rich triangle of upland lying betw^n the Jamna on the 
west and the Sahaspar-Anibari road on the east and 'imrrlj in the 
sheking land sloping down to the Ja-inna kkadar. The proprietors 
are now Hindus and Banjaras* A small tea garden of about 1*23 
acres in iiiahal Bhure Banjara was started by Mr. Watson who 
failed to 'make the venture a success. The garden with other cub 
tivated krid was bought by Bhure Khan for ife. 12,000. There is a 
primary school in the village. The population is 815. 

JOLI G.E.ANT, Pargana Eastiek Dun, Taksil Dehea., 

A large tract of country occupying almost all the land between 
the Jakhan and Song on the east and west and the Thano 
Government forest and the Lachbiwala-Bhogpur road on the 
north and south. It was originally given to Major-General 
Showers in 1876 for an experimental cotton farm. Ultimately 
it passed to the Muttra Seths and whan their estate came 
under the Court of Wards, it was sold to Ohaudhri Shib Earn and 
others for Rs. 32,000. Chaudhri Shib Eam's share has since been 
sold and the owners now are the mahant of Eikhikesh, some 
zamindars of Bidhauli in the Western Dun, and Pandit Fakir 
Ohand of Raipur. A small village school has been established on 
the estate. The population was, in 1901, 472. 

KAILO, Pargana Jaijnsar-Bawae, Tahml Chakeata. 

A hhat of Jauimar in the north .centre of the |mrgana lying^ 
between Missau on the west and Dwar on the east. The reserved 
forest severs it into two portions, of which the larger occupies 
the northern slope.s of the Bajamara mountain and is intersected 
by the streams which form the Binalgadh. The Mmt is much 
circumscribed by the presence ■ of the reserved forests which 
effectually prevent any extension of cultivation, besides sheltering 
animals obnoxious to crops. The permanent cultivation is 297 
acres and the revenue Es. 344. The hhat is skirted on its 
western border by the old . Siin.la road which dro|® steeply down 
Dhnraiddhar and then follows the Binalgadiu The new upper 
Simla road passes through the re^rved fore.st above Kailo and 
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to tlie west of ifc. The only villages worthy of note are Kharora 
tind Koaain, where there is a forest bungalow. Potatoes and 
walnuts are grown in fairly large quantities, and exported through^ 
the Cliakrata mart. 

KALANGA, Pargana Western Dun, TeihsU Dehea. 

A hill about three miles north-east of Dehra in north latitude 
30^21/ and east longitude T8'°8'. It was crowned by a fort 
heroically defended by the Gurkhas, but finally stormed and razed 
1)V the British in 1815. Nothing but a few mounds now remain 
to mark the site of the fort. The hill has an elevation of about 
COO f.et above the lowlands and on the summit is a plateau about 
three-quarters of a mile long and very difficult of access by reason 
of the steepness of the slope. About a mile below the fort lies 
Nalapacii, a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, with 
a latitude of 3,286 feet. It derives its name from a spring of 
excellent water carried by pipes to Dehra town. Nalapani village 
has a small school. 


KALSI, Pitrsfanu Jaunsar-Bawar, yaAsiZ Chakrata. 

Once th chief town of th.i pargana but now merely a decayed 
villiigt', lies in north latitude 30®32' and east longitude 77°53' at 
an elevation of 1,8:0 feet above sea level. The population in 1872 
was 883, in 1881, 854; in 1891, 1,129, and by 1901 it had 
deer ased to 760. Th.; town is situated on the left bank of the 
Amlawa stream which falls into the Jumna about three miles 
from the iron girder bridge over the Jumna on the Saharanpur- 
Cliakrata military road. It is approached from tins road through 
a tin.* grove of mango trees, and contains an old tahsili build- 
ing, a post-office and a schooh 

The scenery around Kalsi is very picturesque. The whole dis- 
trict cun show no more lovely view than the panorama opened up 
Oil dropping from the Saharanpur road at Ambari into the.declivB 
ty by which the Jumna is reached.' The new bridge ^ over that 
rivt-r, a little to the south of an old suspension bridge, the pieis 
of which alone remain, is a magnificent example of engineering 
skill. Prom the Jumna up to Kalsi the knd on the western bank 
of river is formed in two successive ledges or step, each about 
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one hundred feet high. Near thu foot of the upj*r ledge the 
celebrated Kalsi stone containing on^ of A*)ka’s edicts. It is 
reached by a path which goes off from the main road, nearly 
opposite the turning to the Tilwari d&k bungalow. 

The Kaisi stone is a hnge quartz boulder some ten feet high, 
tin feec long and eight feet broad at the base, the breadth 
dimi-niihiag towards the top. The south-eastern face has be u 
])artly smoothed and bears tho greater part of the inscription, 
but a ijortion of the record has been inscribed on the left 
hand side of the rock, the prepared surfac ■ having been evi- 
dently found insufficient for the whole. On the right-hand side 
an elephant is traced in outline with the word gnjatame between 
the legs. The natives call it chit ra-eila, the inscribed or pictured 
stone, not chatra-aih. or canopied stone. When first disco v. red 
by Mr. Forrest, early in 1860, the letters of the inscrijrtion 
were hardly visible, the whole surface being incrusted with the 
moss of ages, but on removing the black film the surface became 
nearly as white as marble. On comparison with the other edicts 
that at Kalsi was found to be in a more perfect state than miy 
other, and more especially so in that part of the 13th edict 
which contains the names of the five Greek kings Antiochus 
Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas and Alexander, who from western, 
reconls are identified with Antiochus Theos of Syria, who 
flourished B. 0. 263-46 : Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt, B. C. 
285-4!6 : Antigonus Gonnatus of Macedonia, B. C. 276-43 : Magas 
of Gyrene, B. 0. 258, and Alexander of Epirus, B. C. 272-54 ; so 
that th • writing was inscribed in the third century before Christ, or, 
say, 253 B. 0. The other similar rock edicts are found at Shabaz- 
garhi in the Yusufzai district, twenty-five miles norlh-west of Attok 
on the Indus, at Girnar in Gujrat, at Dhauli in Kattak and at 
Jangada in the Oanjam district. All these contain the whole four- 
teen edicts, but portions are found in caves and on pillars and rocks 
elsewhere.* The Asoka stone has recently been declared a protect- 
ed monument. 

The local legends connect Haripur with the Baja Rasalu of 
the Panjab, and General Cunningham consMers the fact of the 
existence of the lege nd here as proving that the Indo-ScytMe 

• S«e Genwil A. Conningli»m in Arch. Eep. I. p. 244 ; Corpas Inscripliounm 
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Gojais of fete Jnmna tad emigrated from tte Sind-Sagar Daat, 
tringiag- witt them tt3 legends of their forefathers. The Bad - 
dhist and Seyfchic conneotion with th3 tract of Jaunsar is. further 
borne out by the tradition ascribing to the Nagsidh hil the 
scene of the penance of a Naga king. " When Huen Tsiang^ 
the Chinese travelerj visited this part of India in 735-6 A. 
he does not mention 'any city nearer than Srughna, which lay 
on the right hank of the Jumna below the Siwaliks. This is 
merely negative evidence to show that no city of importance 
existed there during the middle ages; but Haripur may have, 
formerly contained a large city, situated as it was at the con- 
fluence of two large rivers and a border town of the Indo-Scythian 
tribes inhabiting the hills. 

Kalsi is in every respect a decaying town. It now lies in a 
peaceful back-water, remote from the stream of commerce, between 
Chakra ta and the plains. Its administrative importance too has 
disappeared. It used to be the head quarters of the dewan and 
peshkar of the pargana. Later it was the head quarters of a 
tahsfldar subsequently transferred to Ohakrata, Formerly the 
presence of the unahamm, with his financial operations which in- 
volved every landholder in Jaunsar-Bawar, greatly contributed 
to its prosperity. Now most of the well-to-do inhabitants have 
migrated to Ohuharpur in the Western Dun, a rising village and 
mart planted by the Raja of Nahan in his recent purchase, the 
Annfield grant. The cantonment magistrate of Ohakrata, who is 
also mistant superintendent, usually moves to Kalsi for a month or 
two during the cold weather, and with him the tahsil and trea- 
sury also migrates. In the cold weather Kalsi is less somnolent, 
for the divisional forest oflSeer of Jaunsar-Bawar makes it Ms head 
quarters during the working season, when thd gowe is thronged 
with contractors and cooEes who depend for their livelihood 
on the timber trade. The traders of Kalsi still do a little trade 
in the products of the hill pargana such as turmeric, ginger, wax, 
honey, walnuts, soap-nuts, antimony, red-pepper, sheep, goats and 
blankets. A military encamping-ground of 150 acres in extent 
has been taken up at Tilwari as a winter station for the Ohakrata 
trooj® if necessary, but it is now scarcely ever used except for a 
xoght or so by troops on the march. Administratively Kalsi is a 
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towa goTumed by the pravisions of Am SX of 1856. Its iacome 
IS about Rs. 493 a year, speafe ehieflj over saaitatioa md prdiee, 
Kalsi is sapplijd with drinkiag water by a small canal taken 
off from iii3 Amlawa, a few. miles above the town. Th:- origin of 
the canal is anknowa but is said to date from 'before the British 
conquest The canal has of late suffered much damage from slips 
of the hillside and from floods in the xiralawa. In 1904 the 
J Go vernm mt allotte«] Es. for its mq)air, but the work wms 

badly carried out and the canal _ has again teen blocked. The 
district board has contributed a further grant ot Ss. l^OW during 
the year 1999-10 and repairs are being ciirried out. 

The eamping-groundj dak bungalows and forest resfc-hous^e are 
situated about 1| milss below the. fcowm of Kalsij on a level stretch 
of land known is Tilwari aboire the right bank of the Jumna. The 
dak bungalow and the military works bungalow occupy sites 
j nearest to the river, then comes the big camping-ground, and beyond 

it on tha east side of the military road at the foot of the rise 
lies the forest bungalow. 


KALYANPUR, Pargana Western Dun, Takail De,hea. 

Once the head quarters of the old Kalyanpur pargana, now 
abolished. It contains mounds said to be ruins of old govern- 
ment buildings, the remains of what is alleged to be an old fort and a 
well in a fairly good state of preservation. The village is tenanted 
by Banjaras whose chief income is derived from cattle-breeding, 
the soil being stony and waterlffis. Good pasture' is however 
plentiful, and the zamindars make a little money by leasing their 
spare grasdng-ground to the Lakhanwala people. 




KAULAGIR, Pargana Eastien Dun, Tahml D,j^,EA.. 

A village and large tea estate near Dehra. It was the site of 
the first experimental tea garden in the Dun, opened under the 
auspices of the Gavemment. The garden now covers an area of 400 
acres and is in a most flourishiDg condition, . When the govern- 
ment expariment was held to have proved the possibility of 
successful tea cultivation in the Dun the estate was sold to General 
Innes. The Bajah ofNaImn purcha^ it. from General Innes in 
1868. The village coutains^ a large . primary school, and it is a 
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faTomrite residenfeiai suburb for clerks serviug in fcbe various Debra 
offices. Atikuson identifies Kaulagir with Eilaghar overrun, by 
Ehalil-uiiab Eban in 1654. 

KHUTNUGADH, Parga7ia Jaunsae-Bawab, Tahsil Chaeeata, 
A river rising on the southern slopes of the Bajamara mountain ; 
here it is called the Agargadh. A : few miles further south it 
becomes the Dawangadh.^ After passing Banuwa it turns sharply 
to the east and receives the Ehanagadh. Here it forms the boundaiy 
between khais Bangaon (with Burasuwa) and Dwar. A few miles 
further on it is joined by the Nainedhgadh and the Bijidgadh. The 
latter is its most important feeder, rising in the reserved forests 
clothing the great watershed ridge between the Tons and the 
Jumna, and draining khats Bislar and Athgaon Uparli. The 
main stream now turns south-east and, after receiving on its right 
bank the Eotgadh, discharges itself into the Jumna near Eankanoi 
after a total course of about eighteen miles. It drains a well- 
defined basin consisting of Jchats Mohna, Bangaon, Burasuwa, 
Dwar, Athgaon Uparli, Taplar and Bislar. 

EOEU, Pargana Jaunsae-Bawae, Tahsil Chakeata* 

A Mai bounded on the east by the river Jumna, on the south 
by khai Bhalar from which it is separated by the Dabredgadh, on 
the west by kiMt Seligothan and on the north by khat Seli. The 
khat is abundantly watered by the Dabredgadh and the Seligadh 
and has some good irrigated land. The hills however are dry and 
l:^rren, with very little forest and not much pasture, and though 
very highly cultivated are not productive. Two small blocks of 
reserved forest lie on the eastern slopes of the lofty range that 
divides the khat from Seligothan, The range here culminates in a 
peak 7,346 feet high, whence a lateral ridge runs east and forms 
the water-parting between the two streams already mentioned. 
This ridge attains a height of 6,618 feet near Jaindau. The 
Mussooree-Ohakrata road skirts the western boundaiy of the 
Jdiat and the Nagthat-Murlan road runs through its centre. The 
khat has a small amount of trade with Ohakrata, At the last set- 
tlement its permanent cultivated area amounted to 858 acres | 
and it assessed at Rs. 1 ,296, a small reduction on the expiring 
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demand. The re^enne has again been diminfehed to Es. 1,192* 
The chief Tillage is Mmadhan, where there: is a m^heol. 

The saycma of Kora bears the title of Chamtra and receives 
an alowance of Bs. 100 a year. 

KOTHI, Pargmia Jiuksae-Bawab, Tahgil Chakbata. 

A smal hkat of Jaunsar consisting of a single village of the 
same name, lying on the border of hhatg Maleta and Baiiitar, 
The cultivated area is only 44 acres and the revenne Es. 42. 
Mr. Cornwall, th(3 settlement officer, wrote, in 1873 : ** The people 
are in a wr^tchtd state, having lately desc^rtod their houses and 
built new ones, being under the impression that the god had 
cursed the old village site.*^ They have now however recovered 
ninch of their former propc^rty. 

LAKHAU, Pargcma Jau^^sar-Bawab, Tahsil CsAKBAf A. 

The most northerly khat of Jannsar bounded on the south by 
Missan and Eailo, on the west byBanadhar, a khug of Bawar, and 
on the north and east by the reserved forest. At the last setlle- 
ment (when the khat was fonnd to be much crippled by unsnc- 
cemhl litigation with kk.ag Silgaon of Bawar) the permanenl 
cultivated area was recorded as 293 acres, and the revenue w^as 
fixed at Bs. 253. Wild aiiimals from the adjacent forests cause 
some damage to the crop. There is a fair amount of irrigated 
land and a little opium is grown, which nitimately finds its way 
into the neighbouring hill states. The foresfe have s€^parat«i 
the Mai into several portions. The bonndari^ of the largest 
are described above : this portion is drained -"by the Binalgadh, 
along whose right bank runs the old Simla road from Chakrata, 
Other blocks of the 8 territory lie along the left bank of the 
Dharagadh, several miles to the north. The notewrorthy villages 
are Dnngari, Nimga and EistnL 

LAKHAMAMDAL, Parana jArasim-BAWAS,, ■ 
TahsU CMAK&AtAs: 

A village in khat Banndar of Jaiinw-&.war standing at the 
junction of the Mordgadh with the Jumna, al an elevation of 3,650 
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feet above the sea-leveL It lies on the e,xtrenie edge of the district 
and previous to, the British occupafeon was claimed by the states 
of Sirinur and GarhwaL Lakhamandal is a place of considerable 
interest to the antiquarian. It contains temples to Siva^ to the 
live Pandav brothers, to Bisram and to Parsu Ram, a,nd a ruined 
fane dedicated to Siva as Kedar, Ancient images cover the 
ground, and in the month of Bhadoii the people assemble annualy 
to worship at the shrines. Two figures in stone, Arjun and 
Bhimsen are remarkably well executed ; but their faces have been 
mutilated, it is said by the Rohillas in an old incursion. There 
is also a curious stone representing in relief a number of the Hindu 
divinities— Ganesh, Durga, “Bhawani, and others which are very 
readily distinguishable. There is also at this place a narrow passage 
leading underground through the rock to the river side, used, it 
is said, by the people of the country in time of danger, when 
pressed by their enemies. ' 

The inscription has been deciphered by Dr. G. Biihler. It is 
a prasasti or eulogy and records the dedication of a temple of 
Siva by a princess Isvara, who belonged to the royal race of 
Singhapura, for the spiritual welfare of her deceased husband. 
The latter, called Sri-Chandragupta, was the son of a king 
of Jaiandhara, apparently himself not a reigning king but 
either a youagec son, or possibly an elder son w^ho died during Ms 
father’s lifetime. The greater part of the inscription is taken 
up by an account of the ancestors of the dedicatrix, and furnishes 
a pedigree of the kings of Singhapura, who belonged to the line 
of Yadii, The fact that Isvara was married to a scion of the royal 
family of Jaiandhara, the modern Jullundur in the Panjab, makes 
it very probable that the district over which her ancestors ruled lay 
in the same province. ■ The kingdom of Singhapura may therefore 
safely be identified with Sang-ho-pu-lo, i.e, Sinhapura, described 
by Huen Tsiang. Dr. Buhler assigns a date between 600 and 800 
A. D. to the inscription, b^ing his conclusion partly on a con- 
sideration of the character in which it is written, and partly on 
facts concerning the political, state of Singhapura at the time of 
the CMnese travellers. visit. 

The monuments at I^khamancM have been recently declared 
protected monumenfef. . . 
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LAKHWAE, Pargmm jAr^SAE-BAWABj TahU Chakbiii. 

A Mai, tillage aacl camping-gromid on the Mii>sooree»Ghak* 
rata road, fifteen miles from Mussooree and twenty-one fixan 
Chakrata The village lies at the extreme south-east of the 
pargana atout 1| miles abtove the right bank of th- Junina 
river, which is here crossed by ' a fine snspsnsion bridge. The 
village |h 3 S 3 esses a school, a travellc-fs rest-house and an iiiterniit- 
tent po=it-offiee, open between April and the end of Ocnd:or, 

The Hjit is almost entirely composed of terraced l-iiid, and 
the hilk are dry and unproductive with little or -no forest and 
a limited grazing area. A little turmeric is growmo ■ II pays a 
revenue of Ks. 668 and at the last settlement its fermanent 
cultivation amounted to 430 acres. The kMi is, bounded on the 
east,, south and west by the Jumna river, and on. the north by 
hhat Phartar. 


LANDOTJR, Pargana Easteeh D0,Nj TaksU Dehba. 

Or more correctly Landhaur, a convalescent deptt for British 
troofB adjoining Mussooree, is situated in north latitude 30*27" 
and east longitude 78® 8,' partly in Dehra Dun and partly in Tehri, 
with an area ot about 1,(K}0 acres. The populatioii of Ikindour at 
the summer census was 3,711, and on March 31st 1 901, it was 1,720. 
The station covers the crest and slopes of the eastern extension 
of the Mussooree range. The highest point, a |x?ak on the north- 
western boundary, is 7,534 feet above the level of the sea. To the 
east on the road to Tehri are two peaks having an .altitude of 7,699 
and 8,569 feet respactively. The latter is- known, as . Top-tiba. 

In December 1827 the Pioneers, under Captain E. MeMullen, 
went up the hill to prepare quarters for the invalid establishment- 
who were ^ttled by the beginning of -April 1829. The formation 
of the militarj" station was due to a combination of military labour 
and private enterprise, the latter being exercised . under the control 
and with the permission of the co-nimand,ing officer. The station 
comprised lands belonging both to ssamindars who were British 
subjects and to the Tehri Raja, the latter cla&s b.ing held as a 
jagir by the mahant of Dehra. The cantonment was dema, rented in 
1830 and it was decided that the portion of the ground rented from 
feamindara . by m.ilitary, , '.office, wMch lying within, the new 
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bomidaiy had become a part of the ■ militiary station, should in 
future be paid for by the Government, bungalows built thereon to 
be subject to cantonment rules. The station now contains^ in 
addition to .numerous bungalows, quarters for 26 married .soldiers 
and their families and for 244 single men, with male and female 
hospitals, a library, a coffee-shop, a reading-room, an orderiy-room, 
a school, a guard-room and a theatre. There is a commandant and 
station staff officer, with a medical officer and a chaplain. 

The income of the cantonment is derived chiefly from a house- 
tax (about Rs. 3,200), a tax on trades and professions (about 
Rs, 1,100), octroi (Rs* 2,400), miscellaneous receipts from slaughter- 
houses, markets and the like (Rs. 2,550) and averages in all about 
Rs. 10,000 a year. The chief expenditure is incurred over sanita- 
tion, public works and repairs. 

Landour is approached from Raj pur by the ordinary road to 
Mussooree as far as Baric wganj. H -re the road divides, one branch 
proceeding towards the west end of Mussooree, while the other 
maintaining a generally north-eastern direction Qomes out near the 
Club. Below the Club there is another bifurcation, one road going up 
to the Club and the other reaching Landour after traversing a very 
crowded portion of Mussooree. For all ordinary purposes Mussooree 
and Landour are one town, for the boundary line passes thi*ough 
the most thickly populated part of the station. The greater part 
of the Landour bazar is now an integral part of Mussooree, the 
boundary line having been pushed back to the ravine below 
Ivanhoe on the south, so that a very small portion of the bazar now 
remains within the cantonment limits. The nature of the tenures 
of the shopkeepers in the larger portion now within the Mussooree 
municipal limits, is a very difficult and thorny question, and although 

E H. Ashworth in his report decided that the shopkeepers 
were liable to pay ground rent to the municipality of Mussooree for 
their sites, and the Government aecepted Ms conclusions, the expense 
of asserting its rights, and certain other considerations, have hitherto 
deterred the Municipality from pressing its claims. The question has 
several times been raised and dropped, with the not unnatural result 
that the bazar occupants now.disclaim all liability to pay ground rent. 
As Mr. Aihworth pointed out in his report, it is very desirable that 
the claim the municipality makes to the bazar land should either- 
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be definitely asserted or finally almndoarf. ' Heither ©f these 
aliemativeSj however, has yet been eho^n. 

To the Chnrch the xipproaches are very steep* one road T'aci- 
ing to the west in an almrjst direct assent* passing the orderly-room 
and convalescent barrack, and the other taking an easterly direc- 
tion just above th? lower Tehri road zig-zagS' up the side of the 
southern declivity and mee^s the first road at the Church, From 
this point a road, almost level throughout, runs round the northern 
p-‘ak, and a second road which similarly skirts the southern |C'ak 
of Lai-tiba is connected with it by a crc^s road near the dipjt 
guard-room. Beyond this second road is a third which skirts the 
hill where the hospital is situated at the extreme ease of the caii- 
tonment.. The length of the roads completing the circuit of the 
three hills is 2 miles 6 furlongs 74 yards 

The Landour hills are not only better wooded than the Mms- 
sooree hills* but also afford finer views, and are by some regarded, 
as more healthy, because less crowded with houses. The climate is 
excellent, except the tains, and the sanitation is good, due 

to the natural facilitie.s for drainage and the absence of a clayey 
soil, so that the roads rapidly dry even after the heaviest rain. 
With the exception of pulmonary and rheumatic eases and 
advanced stages of organic disease, nearly all maladies appear to be 
ameliorated in, this climate. The permanent residents appear to 
enjoy as good health here as they would in England. Beyond 
colds, disea'se is rarely contracted, and cholera is never endemic, 
and is ■unknown except in .the. few ca^s where it has been imported 
from th.e plains : but even, then it does not become epidemic. The 
public buildings includ St. PauFs Church, the Eomaii Catholic 
. Chapel, the Kellog Memorial Church, the post-office, the telegraph 
, o,ffice .and the barracks. 

MAJRI OB LISTES GEAHT, Pmg^na Easteeh Dm, TaMU 

Dihe&. 

This grant is a wide stretch of land lying towards the 
south of the tract of country contained l^tween the Song 
and the Jakhan. It is irrigated from a fine private canal 
brought all thi way fro:n th3 Song above Soagtiawak by the 
original graat3i3. On th3 failure of the- sUk ex|»rmenl in 1902 
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boundaiy had beooine a parts of ^ the milifcary station/ sboiiM ia 
future be paid for by the GoYernment, bungalows built thereon to 
be sabject to cantonment rules. The station , now contains, in 
addition, to numerous bungalows, quarters for 26 married soldier 
and their families and for . 244 single men, with male and female 
hospitals, a library, a coffee-shop, a reading-room, an orderly-room, 
a school, a guard-room and a theatre. There is a commandant and 
station staff officer, with a medical officer and a chaplain. 

The income of the cantonment is derived chiefly from a house- 
tax (about Rs. 3,200), a tax on trades and professions (about 
Es. 1,100), octroi (Rs. 2,400), miscellaneous receipts from slaughter- 
houses, markets and the like (Rs. 2,550) and averages in all about 
Rs, 10,000 a year. The chief expenditure is incurred over sanita- 
tion, public works aud repairs. 

Landour is approached from Raj pur by the ordinary road to 
Mussooree as far as Barlowganj. H ^re the road divides, one branch 
proceeding towards the west end of Mussooree, while the other 
maintaining a generally north-eastern direction Qomes out near the 
Club. Below the Club there is another bifurcation, one road going up 
to the Club and the other reaching Landour after traversing a very 
crowded portion of Mussooree. For all ordinary purposes Mussooree 
and Landour are one town, for the boundary line passes thi’ough 
the most thickly populated part of the station. The greater part 
of the Landour bazar is now an integral part of Mussooree, the 
boundary line having been pushed back to the ravine below 
Ivanhoe on the south, so that a very small portion of the bazar now 
remains within the cantonment limits. The nature of the tenures 
of the shopkeepers in the larger portion now within the Mussooree 
municipal limits, is a very difficult and thorny question, and although 
]^r E H. Ashworth in his report decided that the shopkeepers 
were liable to pay ground rent to the municipality of Mussooree for 
their sites, and the Government accepted his conclusions, the expense 
of asserting its rights, and certain other considerations, have hitherto 
deterred the Municipality from pressing its claims. The question has 
several times been raised and dropped, with the not unnatural result 
that the bazar occupants aoWjdisclaim all liability to pay ground rent. 
As Mr. Ashworth pointed out in his report, it is very desirable that 
the claim the municipality makes to the bazar land should either^ 
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be definitely as«rted or finally abandon^* ' Neilher of tliosK^ 
aliematiYes, lioweTer, has yet been, chosen. 

TfOthe Church the approaches are mtj steep, one road, lead- 
ing to the west in an almost direct ascent, -pissiiig the orderlj-rooni 
anl conFiilescent barrack, and the other taking an easterly cii,rec- 
tion just above th^ lower Tehri road zig-zags up the side, of the 
southern declivity and meets the first road at the Church. From 
this point a road, almost level throughout, runs round the northern 
|K‘ak, and a second road which similarly skirts the southern fiaak 
of L-il-tiba is connected with it by a cros.s road near the 
guard-room. Beyond this second road is. a third which skirts the 
hill where the hospital is situated at the extremes east of the can- 
tonment. The length of the roads completing the circuit of the 
three hills is 2 miles 6 furlongs 74 yards 

The Landour hills are not only better woewied than the Mus- 
sooree hills, but also affo.rd finer views, and are by some regarded 
as more healthy, because less crowded with, houses. The climate is 
excellent, except 4tiring the rains, and the sanitation is good, due 
to the natural facilities for drainage and the absence of a clayey 
.soil, so that the roads rapidly dry even after the heaviest rain. 
With, the exception of pu.lmonary and- rheumatic cases .and 
advanced stages of organic disea-se, nearly all maladies appear to be 
ameliorated in this climate. The permanent residents apj^ar to 
enjoy as good health here as they would in England. Beyond 
colds, disea'se is rarely contmeted, and cholera is never endemic, 
and is iink,nowE except in the few cases where it has been im,ported 
from lie plains : but' even then it does not become epidemic. The 
public buildings .incliid,.* ,St. PauFs Church, the Roman Catholic- 
Ghapcl, the Kellog Memorial Church, the post-office, the telegraph 
o.ffi.ce and the barracks. 

' ll im m m* 

MAJRI oe lister grant, Pargina Easters Dot, Tahail 

Dehra. 

This graat is a wide stretch of laod lying towar<fe die 
south of the tract of country contained between the Song 

and the Jakham It is irrigat..3d. from a fine private -canal 
brought all th') way from ths Song .above, Songtiawala by the 
'f original grant 3 33 . On th3 failure of the silk 0 xp 6 ri.m 0 nt in 190.2 
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the portion to which Lord Masham was entitled with all buildings 
including the silk factory was sold to the late Ohaudhri Shib Ram 
of Dunga for Rs. 10,000. The residue was resumed by the Govern- 
ment and sold to the same man for Rs. 25,100. 

Some of the difiSculties which beset Messrs. Lister and Com- 
pany’s silk venture have been already described. Another lay in 
the unwillingness of tenants to settle on the estate. To obviate 
this a system of progressive rents, similar to that which prevails on 
the Markham grant, was devised, little or nothing being demanded 
for the first year or two. Now that the railway has been opened 
tenants are more easily attracted. As a zamindari the estate 
promises weU. The soil is rich, and water for irrigation cheap and 
plentiful. The drawbacks are the had climate and poor supply of 
drinking water. The former will right itself in time as the forests 
and swamps give place before extended cultivation, and the latter 
will no doubt be surmounted also. The late Ohaudhri Shih Ram 
was, at the time of his death, intending to sink wells or bring 
piped water from Job. He had already invested much capital over 
the development of the estate : in particular over the repairs to the 
canal and the neglected fence erected by Mr. Lepper against the 
depredations of deer and pig. The great desideratum is however a 
bridge over tbe Song at Doiwala. The population is 489. A 
branch post-office exists at Majri, 

MAIMTA, Pargixna Jaunsae-Bawab, TafesiZ Dehra. 

A kkat of Jaunsar lying to the west of Ohakrata, on the left 
bank of the Tons which forms its western boundary. On the south 
lies khat Athgaon-Ghandau, and it is bounded on the eastby 
Bamtar and on the north by khat Disau. The khat is very small, 
having a permanently cultivated area of only 113 acres. It pays 
a revenue of Rs. 85. The chief village is also ealled Maleta. The 
Miat has no irrigated land. 

MARKHAM GRANT, Pargana Eastern Dun, Tahsd Chaerata. 

An enormous progressive revenue grant with a present ai’ea 
of over 5,000 acres. It lies partly to the east of the Nagsidh 
government forest, on the tongue of land between the Sutwa 
»d the Song near Doiwala railway station and faitly to the 
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sonfcli of felie Siiswa aloag tiie base of tbe Siwaliis. The estate 
was origiaally in 1833 granted to CapMn Kirke and others 
but was resumed in 184'4. In 1858 Captein Thelwall applied 
for the grant, with the excsption of the ^ttled villageSj and 
in 1860 2,618 acres of waste land and forest were assigned to him 
on a clearing lease. Captain Thelwall determined to make erperi- 
menlsia.rhea, and he reserved 200 acres for its cultivation and 
spent about Rs. 20,000 over macMnery and other expends. The 
experiment was not a success, and in 1875 the Delhi and London 
Bank got possession on a decree for debte amounting to nearly 
Es. 2,00,0(KI. The Bank tried tea, with the poorest resmte In 
1882 it was d.iscovered that the land had not been cleared to the 
extent prescribed under the terms of the deed of grant, and resump- 
tion was contemplated. The Bank however obtained an extension 
of 10 yearn. In 1892 the matter seems to have been overlooked i 
hut in 1900 the grantees were again called upon to r^gn the 
estate. The representations of Colonel Harrison, B.E., the tiien 
manager, supported by Mr, Lyle, the Superintendent of the Dun, 
were however successful, and the period allowed for carrying out 
the terms of the grant was extended to 1912. 

The whole Markham estate, consisting of the TbelwaJl grant 
and the Mcdsa villages of Lachhiwala, Doiwak, Hansuwala and 
Ghisar|Bri, was sold recently to Bahu Jyotish Swarup, a leaimg 
Dehra pleader, for Es. 75,000. The development of the estate 
sin©3 the last settlement has been extraordinary. This r^ult is due 
chiefly to the energy and liberality of Colonel Harrison who spent 
nearly a lakh of rupees over wire fencing, roads, canals, a dispen- 
sary,: wells and advances to tenants ; and in addition to Mils intitial 
expnditure the sum of nearly Es. 2,000 is disbursed ...annually in 
the maintenance of works of improvemente. Tea haS' now been 
discontinued. The estate is irri^ted by private canals ccsting 
Es. 7,500 to construct, Tbe climate is still far from healthy, 
but as cultivation extends it will improve. In order to attacfc 
tenants a system of progressive rente has* been devi^* Imid is 
given out to tenants rent-free for the first harvest. A sm.all rent is 
imposed for the second year and it rises by gradual, ineremenfe until 
the maximum is reached after seven ye®* A difference is 
however made between the rates paid for new knd broken up by 
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eEtirely new tenants and that broken up by old tenants. The fomer 
gat the more favourable terms, but the same maximum is " reached 
and in the same period. The greatest difficulty the landholder has 
to contend with is, a class of vagabond tenants known humorously 
as muafi-eatem who go the rounds of all the big estates, cultivate for 
^ year or so, and leave as soon as rent has to be paid. 

The prosperity of the grant is now assured. Thanks to the 
work of Colonel Harrison and the opening of the railway, with a 
station within' the estate, the present proprietor has now under culti- 
vation 3,461 acres of land or 1,256 acres more than the minimum 
required by the terms of the deed. ' The grant is provided with a 
not very popular village school, a dispensary and a post-office, the 
last situated at Lachhiwala, where there is also a bungalow of the 
forest department. The population is now 1,257, 

MISSAU, Pargana Ji.nHSAR-BAWAE, TaJisil Ohakrata, 

A khat of Jaunw divided into four blocks by the intervening 
reserved forest. The largest portion is the most westerly, and it 
occupies the tract between the Chakrata-Simla road and the 
Binalgadh which separates it from Bawar. The most important 
villages are Mashak and Raj ana. The khat has a cultivated 
area of 549 acres and it pays an annual revenue of Rs. 871. 
The growth and export of potatoes is now an important busine®. 
The Dewali festival is celebrated with much ceremony in Mashak 
village. Communications are good. The lower Simla road enters 
the khat near Lokhandi and the soiifeh-eastern tract is traversed 
_by the forest roads from Deoban and Koti Kanasar. There are two 
forest rest houses in the kkat at Bodhyar and Koti Kanasar. 



MOHNA, Pqrga/m Jaxjnsae-Bawar, Tahsil Chakeata. 

' A hhoit of Jaunsar adjoining D war on the east and lying im- 
mediately to the north of Chakrata. On the west it is bounded 
by the great ridge which forms the 'water-parting between the 
Tons and the Jumna ; here a magnificent mountain mass culminat- 
ing in the peaks of Heoban (9,331 feet) and Bajamara'X9, 536 feet). 
The range is clothed with morw and near the sum- 

mit interspersed with the remains of a deodar forest from 

’ wMch the hill Deobfm derives its name. The forest is all include 
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in the departmental reserves, and the p»pla eomplaiE that they 
rather pressed for want of fuel and ' The M/it coTers 

tfi3 tract watered hj the npi^r course of the Dam-angacih, m 
affluent of the KliutniigadJi, and it eoateims some excelleni 
irrigated land. The total area of i^rmanent cultitation is 126 
acres and the rermiie was as^^ased by -Mr. Boss at Rs. 841. 
The khiit lies very high^ few portioiisofit having an altitude of !*:» 
than 6,000 feet. The Simla road rims along the ridge which foms 
its western bonndary. Potatoes are grown to some entente md 
sold at Ciukrata, 


MTJSSOOREE, Pargana Westiek Duh, T^AsU Dehei. 

A hill sanitarium and municiiality situated in north latitude 
80°2^^ and east kmgitude 78®61% seven miles from Eajpur at 
the foot of the Mils and fourteen miles from Dehra. Mussoonw 
lies on the first. range of hills lying east and west parallel to the 
Siwaliks, and on lateral spurs thrown out to the no.rth and south. 

It has .a,n elevation vaiying from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and covers an area of 22 square miles. The population 
varies with the season and in the cold weather it is Mmost desert^ed. 

It contains fia all 4,278 inhabited houses of all descri|^ions, smd 
the population at the September census of 1900 was 14,689. 

Of this , number 3,418 were Europeans. In March 1901 the popu-* 
lation was 4,471. The origin of the name Mnssooree is disputed. 

In the vernacular -the name is written Mansuri, as i.f of Muham- 
madan origin. There is. however no traoe of any eponymous hero % 
chieftain of the name of Mansur and the current spelling of the word 
would therefore seem to be due to false derivation. The other 
derivation is fi^m the maaur plant (cormna Nepalemis) which 
grows abundantly throughout the station. This theojy is strength- 
ened by the fact that the road, officially known as Convent lane, is 
called by the hillmen masuri khala. The only objection to tMs 
derivation is the fact that by natives -.the name of the place is 
invariably pronounced Mansuri, and if we accept the derivation 
from the masur plant, it is difficult to account for the presence of the 
letter n in the first syllable of the' name* Mu»>oree is connected 
with Eajpur by a bridle road and a car® road. The bridle road forms 
the northernmost section of the Ghaxiabad-Meerut-Burki-lAndour 
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ProYiacial road. The cart road was constriicted in 1843 by a Joint 
Stock Company with a capital of Es. 60,000. The road, generally 
known as Mackinnon’s road, is well laid as far as Bbatta village and 
the Crown Brewery. Beyond that the gradient becomes more severe, 
as owing to diffiGiilties connected with land acquisition at the time 
of its construction- Mr. Mackinnon was unable to carry out 
his Ine to the west and therefore had to bring the road rather 
sharply up to the' Library. A branch goes eastward from Kincraig 
towards Tara Hall and comes out on the Masonic road east 
of Kenilworth Lodge. The new cart road from Bhatta to the 
old brewery was made by Messrs. P. and N.Mackinnion Brothers at 
their own expense and is entirely private. The road, which is 
fourteen miles long, has been much improved of recent years, 
but it is liable to interruptions by landslips during the rains. 
This is used largely by the breweries and shopkeepers for the convey- 
ance of heavy goods and is maintained partly by a grant from the 
municipality and partly hy subscriptions from the various brew- 
eries and forwarding agencies that use it. A small length of the 
lower section of the road near the toll-bar at Eajpur belongs to 
Messrs. Mackinnon, who rebuilt the road at this point after 
a heavy slip. Foot-travellers, coolies, riders and pack animals 
use the bridle path which has recently been re-aligned and presents 
no steep ascents. A good saddle-pony should perform the journey 
in an hour and a half. The appearance of the station from 
the approach above Jharipani is that of a series of undulating 
hills extending from Bhadraj on the left bank of the Jumna to 
the west to the heights on which the cantonment of Landour is 
situated on the east. The middle space between Vincent’s 
Hill and Landour contains the greater number of ** the houses of 
Mussooree itself. In the western part of the station, and in the 
municipal portion of Landour the houses are still situated at fair 
distances from each other. But in the central portion of the 
station, and especially in the neighbourhood of the Club and of 
the Eulri bazar they are too crowded for proper sanitation. 
The congestion is probably worst at and around tbe property 
known as Garden Beach, Short of the complete demolition of 
various properties in this neighhourhood it is, however, difficult 
to suggest any remedy likely to prove lastingly effective. It is 
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proba'ili tins miati of tli3 cjatra.! ragioa woaW hme Iwoine equally 
c}aT33t3l biabrtiij ialiroia3fcioiiofttie twa-a^3reTiiia u 1S94-95. 

Tiita li ii3 aatiral levil area of any excaat aloag t-ka ijartioa 
fa^iaj tk 3 Dja, aaJ tk3 of tkj koasas hare .in all cases 
been male by or filling up on tke ridges and 

slopes. Tke araliiGectara of Massooree, rn’katker of private 
or pabiic buMdings, is u a very low ' level' The outsides 
of tke bouses arc lime plastered and whitewasked : the roofs 
are generally of corrugated galvaniiEed iron* fery few per- 
sons paint their roofs re-J^ so that 'the majaritj of houses present 
the appaarance of white and grey blotehes on an otherwise pretty 
landscape. The interiors are no't much more attractive. Most 
houses are planned on the ty|>e of the plains bungalow which is 
for the hiEs a most uns'uitable type. As additional accomiiioda- 
tion is required the verandalis are gkzed in and subdivided into 
rooms ; not infrequently a second or even third verandah is added, 
S0‘ that in course of time the central rooms become dark, unhealthy 
and ill-ventilated. It may be remarked that the Municipal Hall 
and the Eink are singularly ugly edifice, even for a station where 
SO' little attention is given to the aesthetic side in buiidiiig,. The 
only building with any pretension to architectural beauty is the 
Chateau Ekpurthala, which was erected some years ago by the 
Eaja of that state. This is solidly built in the French style and 
I presents a great and, pleasing contrast to the adjacent houses. 

I Mumooree posse®es several fine* broad . roads. One leading ironi 

j the entrance of the Landour bazar to the ii.brary is known as 

! , ' the Mall At the library this road bfiurcates. One. branch known 

as. the Maddo'Ck road runs up to the Mussooree bazar on Yineent’s 
Hill. The other runs practically level the wrhole way to the Charle- 
ville Hotel gates where it again' iivides, one branch, Dick road,, 
circling round on the left to the Municipal gardens, t.he other 
dropping down to the Happy Valley and, ending at ELMare, From 
this branch, again, an off-shoot runs down to the new polo ground 
and race-course, and thence descends the khad in the direc- 
tion of the Jumna, Immediately to the eaat of the libraiy is the 
hill called the Ca.meFs Back. This is endumled by a good road 
;■ leaving the MaE near the Libraiy and rejoining it behind the Eink. 
The maitt and subordinate ridges are 'intorsected by exceiieni 
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l^tihs too numerous for detailed description. The new Circular 
road should, however, be mentioned. This road springs off Just 
above the Municipal gardens at one end, and skirting the south 
side of Vincent’s Hill, emerges some few hundred yards above the 
library. From it some very fine views of the Dun can be obtained 
on any clear day. 

Ever since the opening of the railway Mussooree has been 
growing in reputation as a health resort. It now attracts a large 
number of visitors from the plains, for whose wants there are 
several hotels, banks and schools. The chief hotels are the Charle- 
viEe above the Happy Valley, the Savoy above the Library, the 
Hotel Cecil, the Alexandra and the Grand Central, a new hotel 
opened in May 1909. The boarding houses have increased in num- 
ber and in popularity of late years. They offer cheaper accommo- 
dation than the more expensive hotels, and the high rates 
demanded by house owners have driven many wha would otherwi^ 
have set up a private mr/ 2 agfe to take rooms in a boarding house. 
Boarding houses are now subject to the Lodging House Act : they 
are all licensed by the municipal board and regularly inspected by 
its special health officer. The banks are the Delhi and London, the 
Alliance Bank of Simla, and the Bank of Upper India, while Messrs, 
Bhagwan Das of Delhi have a branch in the Landour bazar. Mus- 
sooree supports two local newspapers, the Mussaoree Times and 
the Echo; both are distributed gratuitously and are mainly adver- 
tisement sbeete enlivened by a brief record of local news and politics. 
There are altogether nine boys^ and five girls’ schools in Mussooree, 
most of which have been noticed elsewhere. , The Summer Home 
for soldiers’ children is also located m Mussooree. There are three 
separate orphanages, St. Fidelis, Wynberg and the Church of 
Ikigland orphanage. The first named is under Roman Catholic 
management but children of other denominations are also taken. 
The management of Wynberg is Protestant and Non-Conformist, 
The Chumh of England institution is much the smallest of the 
three, but is being enlarged. It is now located on the Dunbarnie 
estate and shelters about 150 orphans. The churches are Christ’s 
Church, commenced in 1836 and finished 15 or 20 years later, near 
the Library and All Saints’ Church on the Castle Hill estate, A 
tege Eoman Catholic Church, St, Emilian's, has been recently 



a aottOie-Siionea range oi DEiiaings wiia a«2ommoaaiioB lor rweEty- 
fi¥e resident members, Tiie recent marked deTelopment of the 
west end of Mnssooree has acted nnfa^JEmblj upon, the Himalaya 
Clubs and it was feared, during the season of 1909 that lack of sup- 
port would involve its being cl^d. It has been decidedj howeveis 
to throir opsa the residential quarters to mamed meml>erSj and in 
this wav there is good prosp^elof the continued existence of the Club. 


tered under Act XXI of 1860, is managed by a committee of sub* 
scribeiSj and is a favourite and well suppon:ed .institution. The Eink 
provides for the pastime of roller-skating and is also used as, a concert 
hall and theatre. The most recent invitation of al is the Happy 
Valley Club, started a few years ago by Mr, Vincent Mackinnon. 
This club, occupyin,g the flat land, at the foot of the Charlevile Hii!, 
possesses fourteen hajri tennis-courts, while there are also, covered 
courts for Canadian tennis, and sticks. In addition there is. a 
billiard room and bar, a bridge room, with a smal stage at one end 
much used during the .season for concerts and variety entertain- 
ments, and a reading room and library. The Happy Valley -Club 
has been a.great succe® from its inception, and during the season 
its accommodation is all too smalL It is ...difficult now-a-days to 
: magine how Mu^ooree in the old days contrived to exist wiAout 
.it. Now that this area has been taken over for tennis it is no 
.longer avaflable as a.race-coui^, and a new race-coume and polo 
ground has been carved out of the hillside about half a mile below 
Heme Ball Mussooree contains many excellent English shop md 
the bazars are unusually enterprising, and contain many artificem 
of undoubted skill. The manufacture of beer for the use of the 
troops is the only industry in Muffiooree* Mackinnon^s or the OM 
Brewery lies to the west of the station beyond the library, Mid tiie 
Crown Brewery is situate on the road to Eajpur above the village 
of BhMta. The latter hss recently gone into liquiiiation* There 
is a considerable import of necessaries for ibe of visitors and a 
smal export trade to the Tehri villages. The Dun giva Muffiooree 
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a very small parts of its supplies. Animals for slaughter and 
poultry are brought from the Saharaapur and o&er districts beyond 
the Siwahks^ sheep from Tehri, and poultry from the Panjab, 

Mussooree is the summer head quarters where the surveying 
parties of the Trigonometrical branch of the Survey of India 
come for recess. Hitherto these parties have been lodged in hired 
premises, but in 1908 the Government purchased the Castle Hill 
estate near the Landour bazar for three lakhs of rupees and it is now 
the intention that all parties recessing at Mussooree in the summer 
should be housed ou this estate, while some sections of the office will 
remain up in Mussooree for the whole year. Mussooree is well in 
advance of Naini Tal in the matter of telephones. Not only has 
it an exchange system of its own with some fifty subscribers, but 
it is also conuected by a trunk line with Dehra, where there is also 
an exchange with a fair number of connections. The transaction 
of business between Debra and Mussooree has been much facili- 
tated by this means. The General Post Office was in 1909 trans- 
ferred from its old position at the entrance to the Landour bazar to 
Eorleston House bought for the purpose from Messrs. Fitch & 
Co. The new building, with less than an acre of land attached, 
cost Es. 60,000. The post office is now situated between Messrs. 
Fitch & Co.’s shop and the General Telegraph Office. 

There are several medical practitioners besides the Civil Sur-» 
geon and a number of nursing homes, where patients are received 
on payment of fees. The Civil dispensary is situated in a rather 
decrepit building below the Landour bazar, The site has been 
condemned and another and far more sanitary site selected else- 
where, There is no large public hospital for Europeans as at 
Naini Tal and Simla, The more well-to-do patients are treated 
in the nursing homes mentioned above. A cottage hospital for the 
treatment of poor Europeans was started by Major Alpin in 1902, 
It is supported mainly by subscriptions though small fees are 
charged from those who can afford it, A small but quite up-to- 
date operating theatre has recently been added and this little 
hospital in its equipments can now vie with many on a much more 
ambitious scale, The municipal board have recently erected an 
isolation ward for the treatment of the infectious cases where the 
ptiente cannot be properiy looked after in their own homes. 
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THe ¥iew 3 ara very Deaatimi, c^mpmmg on me Eona me ; 

timaiayas clad ia pareiiaial snow ; on tka soath the rich and varied 
xpaase of tha Daa boualai by the Siwalika; .beyond which the 
prospect extends over th^ plains withoat any other Hmit than that 
of the power of vision, or that caused by the iiii'perfect tmmimemj 
of the atmosphere. The snowy range is ^Idom visible daring the 
rainy season, when the view on all sides is nsnaUy obscured to 
within a few hundred yards by the vast clouds of mist that creep 
up from the valleys. When ho’wever the^ clear, as they do 
occasionally, the views equal if they do not exceed in grandeur 
those obtained at any other ®3ason of the year, To the west, the 
park belonging to the Messrs. Mgy^kinnon is. distant about four 
'miles from the Library by Everest’s road.. It is more than a 
mile long and a third of a mile wide, with fine woodland scenery, 
and is a favourite resort for picnics. The top of the Camel’s - 
Back is reached by a foot-path from the northern side of the hill, 
and affords splendid views of the snowy range and of the plains 
on favourable occasions. The Kimpti Falls, five miles down 
on the Simla road, are reached either by a path from the Happy 
Yalley along the ridge or by the road, and are worth seeing 
during or immediately after the rains. There are small cascades 
near the Bhatta and Kyarkuli villages, and one known as the 
Mossy Falls near Barlowganj. The Murray Falk are above 
Sahasradhara (q. v.) on the stream which has its rise below the 
Landour HiE. 

A few years after the British occupation in 1814 the advantages History, 
of Mussooree as a sanitarium were recognked both by the Gov- 
'.emment and by, private persons, Mussooree proper may be 
,. said to have first com ,3 into existence in the year 1828, when the 
fi,rst house, a small hut on ths OameFs Back was built as a shooting 
box by Mr. Shore and Captain Young, MulEngar, built by Captain 
Young, Commandant of Landour, as his residence, and White Park 
Forest now known as Annefield on the spur Mow it, are probably 
the first houses buEt which are recognimble at. the present day^ 

The first general goods busmen was ^ started in Mussooree 
in the year 1820, by a Mr. Lawrence. In 1828 the influx of 
settlers was so great that Mr. Shore, .the A^istant, felt himself 
CQmpefled to interfere on behalf of the villagers of Kyarkuli who^ 
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rigiits lie ooaceived to be disregarded. The Kyarkali people 
had as is tjhs eommoa hill custom erected goths or cow-sheds on 
flat pieces of land, as summer grazing stations for their cattle. 
Prospectors had apparently visited the ridge at a season of the year 
when the cattle stations- were unoccupied and had naturally 
selected the flat pieces of land as building sites. Mr. Shore 
dsclared that tke land belonged to the villagers and interdicted 
its usurpation, and expressed the opinion that though the 
whole hill belonged to the villagers still they were anxious to retain 
only the undisturbed possession of the level spots. Settlers were, 
he said, at liberty to build elsewhere on the ridge if they so desired, 
but it was fair that they should go to the expense of levelling their 
site : and he refused to recognize any transfers of land between 
builders and the villagers unless they were declared before him. 
Building however proceeded, and in less than two years’ time 
Colonel Young wrote that the ridge to the west of Landour was so 
covered with bungalows that the extension of the Landour d4p6t 
in that direction was not possible. 

In 1832 the Old Brewery was started and in 1834 Mr, Mackinnon 
came up and opened the first of the Mussooree schools. In 1836 
Christ Church was erected by Captain Rennie Tailyour of the 
Bengal Engineers, and in 1841 the Himalaya Club was formed. 
By this time doubts began to arise as to the correctness of 
Mr, Shore’s views of the villagers’ rights. As early as 1830, at 
any rate, Major Young had been able to establish the principle 
that the ownership of all land vested in the Sovereign, and though 
this view was subsequently abandoned Mr. Shore was far in advance 
of his time in recognizing the’ villagers’ proprietary right over 
uncultivated land. Doubts were freely expressed as to the title 
acquired by the settlers, and in 1842 Mr, F. O. Wells was ordered 
to prepare a list of holdings, confirm those registered by 
Mr. Shore’s orders in the Superintendent’s office, demarcate suitable 
sites and include them within the boundary of the settlement 
and induce the Raja of Tehri to come to terms as to the portion 
of his territory included within the limits of the Mussooree settle- 
ment. And the fundamental principles upon which he was to 
b^e his proceedings were (a) that 'villagers in British revenue- 
never po^ssed any title capable of transfer in 
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they siioiild be coEfirmed ; hut the rent for the future is to be 
paid to the Goveminent ; (c) ia the ca^ie of sites already 
the ¥iliag.jrs may be paid by the GoTemmeat ' two-thirds of the 
rental as compensation for their los^ of graziag rights ; (d) al 
unoccupied sites to be sold by auction subject to a grtsund rent : 
the price and the ground rent to be assigned to the bocal commit- 
fche. Mr. Wells carried out his instructions. The 'Rija of Teliri 
appears to hare ceded liis t 
the portion of the settlement in Ms dommions, stipuktiog that he 
should be paid two-tMrds of all the receipts derived from his lands. 

The rents re^rred from bungalow sites were made over by the 
Government to the municipality. Further details as to the tenures 
in Mussooree may be gathered from Mr, Ashworth’^.s interesting 
report on the subject. 

The subsequent history of Mussooree is merely a record of 
slowly develoi)ed prosperity. The last point of interest is the , 
opening of' the Hardwar-Dehra railway in 1900, which has done so 
much to enhance the popularity of the station. 

Mussooree was one of the first hill stations to enjoy the benefits Mmaia- 
of local self-government. Immediately after Mr. Weis's settle- 
ment of 1842 a local committee was consituted under Act X of 
1842 and bye-laws were drawn up for the regulation of the station. 

The committee's main source of income appears to have been the 
Government share of the ground rent impcBed upon . bungalow 
sitffi. The constitution of the committee was varied from time 
to tiine as one Municipal Act superseded another, and for many years 
the chairman was always a non-official. Since the seventies of 
last centuryj however, the municipal board has invariably elected 
the Superintendent of the Dun to its chair. The official or 
appointed members are three ' in number : the senior Assistant 
SuperinteBdent ofthe Dun, the^ Officer ' Commanding at Landour 
and the Civil Surgeon. The elected members number eleven, 
nine of whom are Europeans and two Indians,- -Sir of the eleven 
are elected by the house-proprietors, three by the residents, and 
one each by the petty-holders of Landour and Mussooree respectively, 

Kules have been framed defining the qualific^ions of electors and 
regulating the retirement in rotation of the elected members,- 
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In 1832-33 ths total revenue of the Board from all sources 
was Rs. 34,003, It has more than quadrupled in the last quarter 
of a csutury. In 1907-03 the board enjoyed an increase of 
Es. 1,59,903 ; derived from taxes on houses Es. 36,605, from taxes on 
professions Rs. 2,476, from taxes on vehicles and animals 
Es, 1,2-24, from tolls Ks, 79,141, from conservancy Rs. 16,211, from 
the horse tax Es, 716, from the dog tax Es. 996, from the 
slaughter tax Es. 7,679, from licences Es. 360, from rents Rs. 3,734 
and from other minor sources Rs. 6,388 : together with an extra- 
ordinary receipt of Es. 4,083. The chief charges were Es. 15,615 
for collections : Rs. 6,938 for the municipal office ; Es. 55,694 for 
public works : Rs. 48,784 for conservancy. The finances of the 
municipality have not for the last few years been in a very satisfac- 
tory condition. Since 1905 it has been engaged on a costly scheme 
for providing the station with light and water by electric power. 

A detailed account will be found below. 

In 1907-08 solvency was only secured by paying interest 
charges out of capital. Early in 1908-09 a special sub-committee 
was appointed to investigate the board’s expenditure in all 
branches, suggest economies and recommend additional sources of 
income. This sub-committee’s recommendations were accepted 
in the main by the Government but owing to the delay that 
intervened before the sanction of the local and the supreme 
Governments reached the Board it was not possible to impose the 
taxes in time to derive from them the whole additional income, 
and it was therefore found necessary to postpone a portion of 
the interest charges until the following year. 

The budget estimate for 1£ 09-10 shows an income of 
Es. 2,44,372 and an expenditure of Rs. 2,23,728. This income 
includes a special subvention of Es, 25,000, granted by the Gov- 
ernment for the next six years. On the expenditure side an item 
of Es, 80,000 is absorbed for the payment of the sinking fund and 
interest charges on the Hydro-Electric Scheme and earlier loans. 

It is rather early yet to say how far the new taxation introduced 
in 1908-09 will prove adequate. The season of 1909 was abnormal 
and the tolls have produced much less than was anticipated. 
With more normal weather, the influx of visitors and the revenue 
consequent thereon should increase. If this takes place and the 
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ineoBie from tbe Hydro-Elect ric Scheme m develoi^, there mems 
every reason to anticipate that the hoai^% finances will' recover 
their oH staMlity. 

The Civil Siircreon is o€cio health officer of tho station^ 
hut as he is much pr^wenpied hy his medical duties it has h'^eii 
found necessary to appoint a sf^cial health officer to »ar*t as the 
Civil Snrgeonls assistant directly responsible for the pnhlie health. 

The station is fliTiflecI into two sanitarv’ circles with a EiiropMn 
inspector over each. In the ontlying parts of the station sweep- 
iiigs an; burnt and night soil is trenched on the spot. In the centre 
of the station, the sweepings and a small portion of the night soil 
is. burnt in an incinerator and it is proposed to establish another 
.at the west end of the station , in view of the rapid development 
that has^ taken place there of late years. The bnlk of the night 
soil is collected at a d^p5t below the Savoy hill and shot down a 
short distance to the trenching ground. Twenty-five per cent, of 
the total expenditure is incurred over conservancy, but even so 
the sanitation of Mnssooree is not all that might be desired. 

When funds admit a connected system of drainage for the Landonr 
and Knlhri bazars and the congested European quarter in the 
vicinity of the latter will have to be initiated. 

Up to 1909 the water supply of Mnssooree was provided partly 
by gravitation from the Chalmer Khad and Khattapani springs gcliems. 
and partly by steam pumping from the Mackinnon spring below 
the Library. Of late years however it had been recognized that 
the supply was quite inadequate to the demand, and , in 1900 
the question of the provision of a further supply was seriously 
taken up. In October 1902 the Sanitary Engineer, Mr. Aikman, 
presented a preliminary report and estimate for improving 
the : Mnssooree and Landonr water supply, coupled with a 
scheme for lighting both places by electricity. The general 
plan .of the scheme was that power should be derived from the 
Kimpti falls and utilized firstly to drive eteric pump, which 
would pump up water from the Murray springs for the supply of 
Mnssooree, with subsidiary pumps for Landonr, and secondly to 
' light the streets, public .institutions, hotels' and private houses in 
Mnssooree, The cost was tentatively estimated at Es, 6,50,000, and 

a detailed scheme was actually worked out and ajj roved ; hut 
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■anforfcimately tits regotiarions with the TehriEajafor the use of the 
Kirapti falls fell though, aad the board .chose as a' substitute the 
Bhatta falls oa th 3 south face of the Mussooree ridge, which had 
the aiYaatage of beiag situated both ia British territory aad, 
also nearer the rail head at Dahra. Some further modificatioas 
ware iatroduced into the -scheme, on the recommendation of llajor 
DeLotbiniere, who was ■ called in to ad-rise in September 19l}4 
The final estimates as sanctioned by the ■■ GoYeniment in March 
1905 come to Es. 7,29,560 for Mussooree and Landour, The 
Landour portion of the scheme as however subsequently dropped 
as the cantonment authorities withdrew from participation in the 
scheme shortly after the final estimates had been passed. The 
general plan of the scheme is as follows : — 

About two miles below the Mall and to the south of Mussooree, 
near Bhatta village, two mountain streams join forces. Just 
below this jimotion are constructed the necessary head works, 
which control the flow of water from these streams into 
the . steel pipes through which the water will flow to the 
generating station. .The latter is situated at Galogi, approxi- 
mately one mile below the head works. The generating station com- 
prises three generating sets of. 150 kilowatts each, the generators 
being alternating 3 phase, 50 cycle, 6,600 volt machines direct 
coupled to Pelton wheels, each set being controlled by a Lombard 
governor.,, These machines are connected to the necessary switching 
apparatus fixed on the switchboard, whence two sets of high tension 
lines issue forth on their way to the pumping station, the one 
running over Yincent's Hill, feeding two sub-stations, while the 
other wanders right through Mus sooree from Barlowganj at the 
one nnd to Herne Hill at the other, and feeds ten sub-stations. 
Several spring situated in the Murray estate have been im- 

pounded for the supply of water which is led through pipes to a 
reservoir hard by the pumping station. The latter is situated 
about 1| miles below the Old Brewery and contains two three- 
throw pumps rope-driven by two motors of 150 horse power each. 
The water is lifted, at the rate of 180 gallons a minute, some 
1,700 feet, to the topmc^t point of Mussooree, Vincent’s Hill, 
where are situated two reservoirs of 50,000 gallons capacity each. 
Then«^ the water flows by gravitation to all parts of the s tatioi^. 


The secondary portion of th^ scheme pi^fidm for the lighfeiiig 
of all rcmds in the station. The. Mall' is to'l^ iightei by means of 
2, 0 ‘30 candid power are lamp? and- other road^ by means of 32 
candl :* power ineandesceat lamp. The station has l^n diTided into 
twelTe approximately «?qiial are.as. At the centre of each area is 
fixed a traiisfomier station, or , siib-station. ■ In each of thes ^3 
sniuV.e apparatus transform thi high tension pressure of genera- 
tion t:> lo'w t'3iisioii pr,;-.sur.* of 22*) xcdts, suitable for a supply 
to the piilili'-f, and from eac'h sub-station issues a net work of 
wires, srime of which convey the curre.nt to the -public lamp 
while others will convey it to private houses, Eiectrie energy is sold 
at the rata of four annas psr B.T.U. (Board of Trade Unit), while 
th3 watar is obtainable through a in.eter at the rate of Rs. 2 per 
1,033 gallons if supplied through house c^^nnectioiis : at the public 
standposts the supply is free i 

The scheme is -in many ways unique. The lift of 1,700 
feet is certainly the highest lift in Asia -and one of the highest 
in . the world. The ~ laying of the power pipe line .is .an 
exceptionally line bit of ’work. The line, instead of ruii'n,ing 
straight as most large power pip3 lines do in Europe, has to 
foEow the contour of the hills... The survey of this line and the 
calculations involved so .as to make ■ ■sure of getting the right 
..angles in the bends ware of a most diflScult. nature. Great craiit 
is due to Mr. Pitkeathly, the contractors’ chief- engineer, who 
almost sacrificed his- life in his endeavours to complete this 
pipe line in time for the scheme to be opened in 190'9, The 
actual cost of the .scheme .has far exceeded the final estimate of 
1905. In 1908 the revised estimate for the completion of the 
scheme had risen to .Rs. 9,7*2,000 for Mussooree alone— an increase 
of some- 40 per cent, on -the ■original estimate. In the end the 
Government granted a subve-ntion of Bs. 25,000 for six .years to the 
.municipal finances, in order to assist -the- board in defraying the 
charges due for interest and sinking fund on -the loans incurred, 
until the scheme commenced to pay ite way. 

Oommeacsed in January 1^906, the scheme -was practically ready 
for working by May 1909. The new hydrante were opened- for 
public use on the 15th of that month. .. On the 24th— Empire Day— 
the electric light was switched on with, some 6clat for the first time. 
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Since fehen the lighting and water serriees have been conducted 
with but few hitches. Experience has, however, shown that are 
lamps are ill-snited to road lighting in a hill station, and they are 
being replaced by incandescent lamps on the Waverly road between 
the Library and Oharleville Hotel The only serious interruption 
which occurred was that caused by the heavy floods of the 11th 
August 1909. These breached the paved pipe line in two places and 
damaged the terre plein on which the power house is situated. Tem- 
porary repairs were effected within a fortnignt, but the permanent 
repairs are still under construction and are estimated at Es. 75,000. 
By the time therefore that the scheme is finally completed the total 
cost will probably have amounted to not less than 11 lakhs and 
may possibly come to more. Even to repay the interest and 
sinking fund charges on this sum at six per cent., an income of 
Rs. 66,000 per annum would be requited — which is scarcely within 
the bounds of proxinate probability. The anticipations of speedy 
profit which were entertained at the time of the launching of the 
scheme are therefore never likely to he realized. At the same time 
the hoard is taking active steps to promote light and water connec- 
tions, and expects to have a hundred-'houses at least on its mains 
when the 1910 season opens. The income from these connections 
will he considerable. While therefore' it is improbable that the 
scheme will, at any rate for many years to come, he a commercial 
success, it is quite possible that in the near future, the net cost 
of the scheme to the rates, will, after deducting the income derived 
jfrom house connections not exceed the amount paid by the hoard 
for the vastly inferior lighting and water supply which prevailed 
prior to 1909. 

The present municipal boundary was entirely revised in the 
year 1903 and the total area within the revised limits is about 
12,280 acres or 19 square miles. The Landour bazar which was 
handed over to the municipality by the cantonment authorities in 
the year 1897 is included in this area. It is to be noted that 
Bhadraj although municipal property, by virtue of the transfer 
by the Raja of Tehri in 1894 of his interests in the Tehri unoc- 
cupied lands,” has been outside the municipal boundary since 
1873. In Major Brown’s time (1842) Mussooree’s area was 17,473 
or 271 square The difference is due to the exclusion of 
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Bana, on the easfe by hhat Phartar and on tbe north by hhod 
Seligotban. The country is on the whole poor with bare hilk 
and little forest or grazing. The cultivation amounted at the 
last settlement to '725 acres, and the revenue was assessed at 
Es. 1,104. The chief village of the hhab is Thaina. Com- 
munications are good. The Ohakrata cart road follows the 
Amlawa river, though on the bank remote from the Ichat, and 
numerous bridle paths connect the southern villages with each other. 

PHANIYAE, Fargana Jaxjnsae-Bawae, Tdhsil Chakeata. 

Now a ’khat and formerly a hhag of Bawar. It is situated in 
the north centre of the Jaunsar- Bawar pargana, being bounded 
on the west by hhat Bawar, on the north by the reserved forest, 
on the east by hhat Silgaon, and on the south by portions of the 
Banadhar and Lakhau hhats from which it is separated by the 
Binalvadh. This stream and its tributaries drain the entire hhat. 

O 

The hhat has on the whole a south aspect sloping down from a 
lofty range to the north attaining a of height of nearly 8,000 feet 
to the Binalgadh, Villages worthy of note are Phaniyar and 
Baghur. The established cultivation amounts to 214 acres and 
the revenue paid is Es. 261. 

PHAETAK, Pargana Jaunsae-Bawab., Tahsil Ohakeata. 

A hhat of Jaunsar with a permanent cultivated area of 619 
acres. Mr. Cornwall fixed the revenue at Es. 1,224 including the 
sayanas' fees, and Mr. Boss reduced it- to Es. 1,114 : it now stands 
at Es. 1,035. The hhat is traversed by the Mussooree-Chakrata 
road and its chief villages are Laksyari, Luharna and Khadi. The 
hills are precipitous, dry and baiTen : there is little forest and 
pasture is scarce. Tho cultivation is largely on a southern aspect 
and therefore not particularly productive, while the soil is poor 
and stony. The hhat is bounded on the east by the Jumna, on the 
south hy khat Lakhwar, on the north by hhats Bhalar, Koru and 
. Seligothan, and on the west by khat Panjgaon. 

EAIPTJR, Pargana Easterh Dun, Tafmil Dehea. 

One of the largest villages in the Eastarn Dun. It is irrigated 

The main hamlet situated on the. 


Sajpmir- 




right baBk of the Song river is a favoarile resideac* of mincff 
distriet officials* Pensioned Qarkhas mmh aied^ the village* 
A rambar were pliated here iminediatelj- ato Mr. DanieFs 
settlement oa verj^ low terms. Present settlers however have 
heen compeled to pay more dearly for the privfle^, A portion 
of the village is let by the Qanr Brahman proprietor to the 
Baipnr Tea Companys which has 180 acr^ under te^a. !nie 
|»piilatioii in 1901 wm 1,961. Raipur a wel*attaided 

vilage school^ a post-office and a smaU canal bungalow* 


■ 


lAJPUB^ Pargam Wistieh Dto, fahsU Dihia* 

A smdl town situated on the low slopes of the IfiMooree hills 
at an elevation of about 8,000 feet above the me. It marks the 
tenniniis of the cart road from Dehra, and is seven mil^ distant 
from both Dehra on the sonth and Mnasooi^ on the north. 

It consists for the greater part of a donble row of hotiMS stand- 
ing on either side of the road to Mnssooiee, which is here very sl<^p. 
The hillside opens out somewhat at ife upper and lower extemd- 
ti^, thus affording sites for a nnml^r of dwelling-honses and huts. 
Expansion to the east and west . is prevented by ' the pre^ac» of 
deep ravines. Eajpnr has grown out of three smal village, Baj-, 
pur, Birgirwali and Dhakptti, who^ names are now borne % 
the mnhalias into which the town is divided. ■ 

In the early days of the British occnpation Bajpnr was as 
a samtarinin for invalid soldiers, but with the rise of Mii»«ree 
its reputation vanished, and its importence lay in the fact that 
it marked the beginning of the final stage to the MB 
sanitaria. Two hotels were built and a club also came into exis- 
tence. Both these hotels were snb^qnently d^troyed by fire and 
new hotels were built in Dhakpatti. As soon as the metalled road 
from Saharanpnr was completed more hotels were opned,and wi4 
a yearly increasing number of travellers halting in the town, il 
began to flourish. The present Prince of Wales* Hotel was estab- 
IMiad under another name in 1^5 and Mr. Chapmstfs 
1860. In 1867, such was the developmenl of Bajpnr, il 
was declami a town under the provisions of Act XX of 1856 and 
reteined this status till 1907. The income was Mrly kige ; tfie 
cdmnHckri tax'yieldbd Es. 1,2C0 and the mmi Es, 800 a year. Of 
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late years Eajplir has declined in prosperiiy ; travellers do not now 
make a stay of any length, since the communications have 
become so much easier with the opening of the railway. In 1907 it 
became a notified area. The committee now consists of three 
members, the Assistant Superintendent of the Dnnbemg president. 

It has introduced many reforms in the way of sanitation, Kghting, 

io£«i-watering and the removal of dangerous thatched houses from 
the main street. The annual income amounts to about Es. 3,000, 
chiefly derived from a tax on property and cirenmstances. 
Eajpur owes its very existence to its position at the terminus of 
the Dehra cart road. It is the summer head quarters of a 
large floating population of coolies, and it is for the convenience 
of travellers compelled to break their journey here that the hotels 
now three in number, are maintained. The Star Company and 
Lawson’s Agency are new concerns which are also used as hotels. 
All act as forwarding agents for baggage or other goods, Messrs. 
Smith, Eodwell & Co. have an important business here. They 
own many of the tongas that ply between Dehra and Eajpur and 

are also agents for the railway. 

The ppnlationin 1901 was 2,900. In addition there’ is the 
coolie ppulation, sojnmers chiefly from Tehri and British Garhwal 
ffittd Doti in Nepal They transport dandies, baggage or heavy 
goods according to their physique and nationality. The Dotialis 
usually undertake the heaviest loads. The remainder of the 
population consists of Banias who are shopkeepers and middlemen 
in the supply of food-grain to Mussooree, Lodhs who are mnlet^rs, 
and Chamars who are grass-cutters. There are in addition always a 
few European residents in Eajpur, those who find Mussooree too 
expensive in the summer, and in the winter a few of the permanent 
remdents of Mussooree resort to Eajpur to avoid the rigours of the 
Mussooree climate. Eajpur is in telephonic communication with 
both Dehra and Musooree though there are at present but few suh- 
ajrihers in the town. 

The climate is equable being, warmer than that of Dehra in the 
winter and cooler in the summer, and it is said to have a beneficial 
effect on phthisical patients, Eajpur contain a dispensary, a pound, 
a comlnned telegraph and post-office, two commissariat godowns, 
two Brewery godowni^ a district hoard school, an anglo-Ternacnlar 





in Dehra, The cmllifalioa amoiiafes lo only 73 i«res, 


EANQAU, PargaM Jauhsae-Baw^ab., ImhAU Chakbata. 

A small Miat of Janasar' m%h a recorded ciiltiFated area of 70 
acres paying a revenue of Es. 101, II was originally a service 
grant assigned by the Eaja of Sirmnr, and belon|p to Bawate who are 
probably the descendants of a younger branch “of the Eaja’^s 
family. It is bounded on the north and east by kimi Baundar 
and on the south and west by khai Athgaon Uparli. 


RANI POKHEI Pmrganm Easteen Duh^ jTaAsil .Dehea. 

A village of moderate ske, situated in the ikstern Dun on the 
Dehra-RikMkesh road, a few miles south of Bhogpur. The village 
belongs to Eajpute, Banias and Fakirs, the chief of whom is the 
Ma.Iiant Sheopuri. A police station is situated here ; and there is 
also % small school, and a post office. The village is tmver^ by 
the main Jakhan can^ and' produces ezoslleat wheal. 


EIKHIEESH, Pargama Eastebk Duh, TafmU Dehra. 

A village or town teautifuHy situated on the right bank of the 
Ganges, on a high cliff overlooking the- river. The place is 
developing veiy rapidly, especially sinoe tfie construction of the new 
bridge over the Song river, and the reaUgnmant of the |ri%riia 
road from iteiwak to Rikhikesfa, 

Pilgrims, no longer deterred by the difficuMes of ^ joumey, 
now vmfc the in great numl^iB, e^s^nally after the Mrs at 
Hardwar. Some use it merely as a resting plaf» kifore continuing 
their pilgriiiiage to Badiinath : others, mA these form the greater 
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number, make Eikiiikesh their iinal goal, and return homewards 
after haring visited the various shrines that dot the road from 
T ^ ,iV >i;irpsli to Lachhmanjhula, The most famous temple is that 
of Bharat, the brother of Lachhman who did penance here for the 
^rilUng of Bavan. It has been partly rebuilc, but even now it is 
not a particularly imposing edifice. There are numerous minor 
temples and shrines. The building of temples and dharam^alas 
proceeds apace. The largest of the new buildings is the Panjab 
Kshetra, This fine edifice, which has been erected by suoscnptions 
from the Panjabi Sikhs, is the borne of a very well managed insti- 
tution. It contains on the premises a spacious temple with |a full 
complement of priests, readers and singers for the performance of 
the S ikh religious services; a well-equipped dispensary with a 
trained hospital assistant for the treatment of pilgrims ; numerous 

sets of apartments in which the pilgrims reside, and lastly a big 

general kitchen where cooked food is distributed not only to the 
pilgrims but to any of the hordes of fakirs, who frequent Eikhikesh. 
Pilgrijns, who prefer it, can obtain the usual rations from the store- 
room and cook their food themselves with fuel provided by the in- 
stitution. A careful account of the stock and daily expenditure is 

maiutained and a thorough supervision is exercised by the manager, 
anEnglish-speaking Panjabi, Pandit Bhagwan Das. The whole con- 
duct of the institution reflects the greatest credit on the commfttee 
of management and on Eai Bahadur Buta Singh of Eawal Pindi, 
who is said to have been a leading spirit in starting it, and who 
munificently maintains the dispensairy at his entire expense. 

Like most places of pilgrimage Eikhikesh swarms with sodhm. 
These live for the most part in little conical-shaped grass huts on 
the sandy shore of the river. Their material wants are amply sup- 
plied by free kitchens maintained at the Panjab Kshetra, and i the 

Dharmsala of Earn Nath Kali Kamliwala, popularly known as 
the NathjL To the exertions of this remarkable man are due the 
construction of the bridge over the Song at a cost of nearly a lakh 
of rupees, the improvement and realignment of the pilgrim road 
between Hardwar and Eikhikesh, and the construction of nu- 
merous dharamsalas and wells en route. He was until lately busily 
money for a bridge over the Suswa, the only link missing 
traffic at all seasons of the year between these 
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two feimoiig places of pilgriai.ige. Willi the devclopineiil of, 
EilcMkefelij tlif3 qiicitioa of its pi\?|».T fcanitAtiyii has necemrilf . 
paslied itself txi the fore. A siitisia'.'Uiy -okiion' of the irobkai 
is not easy with the !ceal meaas araiAM . Till a year or two 
ago the place was a mere collection or a f;w lioa»js and 'teiiiples 
and one sniali line of s!io|iS doite^i about on the baok of the 
Ganges arnid heavy iiadergruwth. Jlij \'inage waa notoriously 
nnhealtliy in the rains and ferr tliii r;a--.<in the iXiiice iisocl to 
bo mu¥ed eviny yeew’ at that season t > Bh.’gpur. As a jm'liriiinary 
stop to belt ;r tilings^ the viihge* has k«.E mised to the fetains 
of a town iim:L*r the Bengal Chau kioari ■ .Act' (XX of 1B56 i and 
the jiingli and iiridngrjwrJi within th: town area have been 
cleared. Money is, liwvjv.r, urgnu’y r.jqiiired for the drainage 
of the place and tlia pav'i,ag oi thj lanes and .roads. 

Rikliikesli is a'pproac}i?d by two ruad.s the Hardw^ar-Eikhikesh 
road on the south, and a new road from Delira ri t Lachhiwala and 
Barkot on tlia west. The former is a section of . the main pilgrim 
route from Hard war to .Badrmath,. This, road is. classed as provin- 
cial and is in charge of the public works depiitmest, who have 
a small iiisp:^ctioii bungalow to the south of the village site. 
The pilgrim road ceases to be prafjticabie ■ for carts beyond the 
Chandanawua Eao, and the journey is coDtinued on horselmck 
or in dandy to IiacIilima.Qihula. A .new pciice outpsl is-, 
teing constructed and a post-office remains, open except in the 
rains. The vilage was assigned by the pre-deceasors of the 
British Government for the support of the fc^tmple of Bharat. , 

SAHASPUR, Tiirgm^ Dun, Tahsil Dehba. 

One of the oldest village, in the. Dun with a population of 
1,098 at the census of l&OL It is connected with Dehra, 20 miles 
away, by a first class metalled road.- The village possesses a pubic 
works department inspection bungalow, a police-station, a pert- 
offic 3 and a somiwhat sprsely attended primary school The 
famous old Sahaspur swamp was drained by the mmindars many 
years ago. The bench of honorary magistrates for the Sahaspur 
polce circle was constituted in 1904. Originaliy they used to sil 
alternately at Ambari and Sahaspur. Now the »ssions are usually 
hdd at AnnfieM, 
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SAH4SElDHm,-Pcir^tX?^'a; EiSTESH TahsU Dehbi. 

The fehottsand-fold spriag is a staketifeic ca¥e aboufc iialf way 
up 1ili3Soai3wliat pracipifcous righfe bank of tbs Baldi ri^er in a Tillage 
called Bagda Dboran, e^t of Raj pur. The Mllside is composed of 
tufaceousii mestsoae oozing with water. In the cave itself water drips 
from the roof in a perpetual shower which has the power of petrifying 
eTerythiiig coming into contact with it. From above hang stalactites 
and stakgmites cover the ground below. One such pillar in a 
smaller cave resembles the emblem of Siva and is tended by Brah- 
mans from Nagal On the opposite side of the river is a smal 
sulphur spring. The spring has been . recently purchased by 
Mr. Lawson, who under the style of The Sansahara Water Com- 
pany ” is endeavouring to create a trade in the bottled water of the 
spring, which possesses undoubted medicinal properties, 

SELI, Pargana Jaunsar-Bawab, Tahsil Chakbata. 

A hhat of Jaunsar, bounded on the east by the Jumna, on the 
south by khat Koru, from which it is parted by the Seligadh, on 
the west by khats Udpalta and Birman ; on the north a lateral 
ridge diverting from the main Lakhwar-Chakrata range with peaks 
rising to 7,239 and 6,788 feet separates it from the Bangaon and 
Burasuwa khats. The khat is one of the largest in the pargana. 
It had at the last settlement a permanent cultivation amounting 
to 1,092 acres, 248 acres of intermittent cultivation and a very 
large number of cattle. On these assets Mr. Ross fixed a revenue 
of Rs. 2,182. At its north-west extremity the khat adjoins the 
Chakrata rifle range, and it has undoubtedly benefited largely 
by the establishment of that cantonment. The land is excellent 
and much of it is irrigated from the Seligadh. The chief villages 
are Nagau, Makhata, Matyawa and Maralhan, and the communi- 
cations are good, the Mussooree-Ohakrata road running along the 
w^t of the khat. There is a village school at Nagau. The 
sayana of Seli holds the title of Ghauntra and receives an 
allowance of Rs. 100 a year. The dak bungalow of Chauranipani 
on the Mussooree-Ohakrata road is situated in this khat The 
Bisu fair at Chauranipani attracts a good gathering. Potatoes are 
grown in feirly large quantities and sold at Chakrata, whence 
they are exported to the plains. 
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SELI GOTH VN, Fargim Jaunsab-Bawae, Yahs'd Dkhea. 

A kh%t of Jaua-sar, boaEded on the sonth by Panjgaon, on the 
north by Udpaita, on the east by the main ridge which forms the 
water-parting between the Jumna and Tons drainage system, and 
on the west by the Amlawa river. The soil is fairly productive but 
the cultivators are prejudiced by the absence of forest, and the conse- 
quent difficulties over pasture and fuel. The khat has a perma- 
nency cultivated area of 562 acres, and it jays a revenue of Rs. 863. 
The chief villages are Gothan, from which the kM derives its 
name, and Panuwa. The Bairat-Saiah road through the 

centre of the khat. 


SEMALTA, Pargana Jaunsae-Bawab, TahsU Dbhba. 

A small khat or Jaunsar, lying between Udpaita on the north 
and SeUgothan on the south. It is bounded on the east by the 
Chakrata-Mu^ooree road and on the west by the Amlawa river, 
which is followed by the Chakrata cart road. A good bridle padi 
jjass^ through the centre of the khat &om south to north ; so tiiat 
it is especially favoured in the matter of communications. It jays 
a revenue of Rs. 684, and ite permanent cultivation amounts! at 
the settlement to 436 acres. 

The psopla are taking to potato growirg, and export their 
produce to the plains by way of Saiah. 

SILGAON, Pargana Jaunsas-Bawab, TahsU Dehha. 

A knat of Jaunsar, bounded on the w^ 1^ the Tons, on the 
south by khat Bisahal, on the north by Athgaon-Chandau 
and on the east by the Amlawa river. The khat is traversed a 
path from Kalsi, and drained by the Dhawadgadfa which forms 
the southern border of the khat. The chief villa^ are Bhainjra, 
Ubhran, Mandau and Bhamari. The kheU has a recorded per- 
manently cultivated area of 282 acres, and on this and its other 
arots it pays a revenue of ife. 1,195. Potato^ are the chief com- 
modity exported through the Eiaisi bazaar. 

SILGAON BAWAB, Pargana Ja0nsae-Bawab, Tak$il 
• Ohakbata. 

Now a khat and formerly a khag <rf Bawar. On the north- 
east and south it is mdosed by the reserve forest. On the week 
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it adjoins khat Phaniyar, A few dataclied ¥illages such as Patenra 
and Lokar are situated in the middle of the forest. The khat is 
crossed by the Upper Simla road. The largest Tillage is, Chhajar, 
The khat has 282 acres permanently cultivated and it j^ys.a; 
revenue of Es. 178. 

TAPLAR, Pargana Jaunsau-Bawab, Tahsil Dehra. ■ , 

A khat of Jaunsar, bounded on the east by the Jumna, on the 
south by the Khutnugadh which separates it from Bangaon, on 
the north by Baundar and on the west by Athgaon Uparli The 
chief villages arc Dabala, Khabau and Kota. The khat is drained 
by the Khutnugadh, the Sirigadh and the Jumna. It appears 
to be thriving. Its cultivation was found to have doubled between 
the years 1863 and 1873,* and the population also increased 
greatly. At present the permanent cultivation is recorded as 533 
acres and the revenue paid is Rs. 802. The people keep large 
herds of goats. The khat is traversed by two paths made in the 
famine of 1908. 


TAPOBAK, Pargana Eastern Dujt, Tahsil Dehra, 
Tapoban, the grove of penance ’’ is a small village on the 
right bank of the Ganges. It is, like its neighbour Rikhikesh, a 
celebrated tirtha or place of pilgrimage. When the brothers 
Rama and Lachhman had slain Ravan they performed powerful 
austerities to remove their sin, the form 3r at Rikhikesh and the 
latter at Tapoban. 

The chief places of worship in the. village are the Lachhman 
temple and the group of small shrines neard the bridge head. 
A striking feature of the villag3 is the Lachhmanj hula sus- 
pension bridge. The present suspension bridge was erected 
at the cost of a munificent Bmgali millionaire. A short way 
above the suspension bridge there is a big rook in the middle of 
the river with various markings on it, which is held to be sacred 
by Hindus. The village possesses an ancient temple of Vishnu 
governed by a mahant of the Ramauauji Biiragi ord^r. The 
village is held revenue-free by the mahant : it is almost entirely 
irrigate and is locally famous for the production of a fine rice 
known as bmsmMi, The population wa^ in 1901 only 162. 
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UDPALTA, P.trjxm Jal'-vsar-Bawar, T Aiil Gbaksita. 

A -S T 1 J.,1 — i,_ tj: — -1 

AJk. \JX jkjrjui. 

feiie soath by Seligotban, 1% comprisea the tract at the head 
the Amlawa rifer and its cooipoaeat streams, lying betweca 
Mnssooree-Chakrata bridle pith en th^ east and the Chakraia cart 
road on the west. The chief village is Udpdta ia the centre of 
the kkat Saiah on the cart road is also- worthy of notice. From 
this piiat the bridle path for Chakrata, iiiaa miles away, ha 
the cart roar! ; while to the east runs the road to Bairat. A fwst- 
office and a village sehtXil have be^n established at this village aiiil 
the military works department have a rest-lioiii^ here. The fc, 
has a permanent cultivated area of 4118 acres and it pays a 
revenue of Rs. 800. The people ex|^nd much labour, over 
keeping the.ir carefully terraced fields in repairs, but they are 
rather handicapped by the absence of forest and pasture, and their 
advantageous position on the carl road has its drawbacks ; their 
crop sufier much from the depredations of the pick animals 
traveling between Chakrata and the plains. Potatoes are grown 
to a small extent and brought to Saiah whence they are exported 
to the plains. 


WESTERN DUN, Pargana jAUNSiB-BAWAE, fafisU Chakrata. 

A pargana of the Dehra tahsil and a natural , subdivision 
of the Dun, It is bounded on the north by the pimi dhal 
or water-parting of the lowest Himalayan range, on the east 
by the Bispana and Sukh Eaos flowing from the Himalayas and 
the Siwalik hills and meeting in the Sus wa river, on the south-west 
bytheSiwalik hlls and on the north-west by the .river Jumna. 
TOie entire tract is drained by the Asan river and its variou! 
afflnenfe, which have been fully described in the first chapter 
Th3 surface of the Western Dun is tolerably level with a gentle 
slope to the north-west down to the Jumna river. To the north- 
west comer lies the Ambari hill, a forest cM outlier of the 
Himalayan system. Below this hill and to the west of it lie the 
plantations of the Ambari Tea Company and to the south the large 
Annfield estate now in the possession of the Baja of Nahan, Other 
important villages and estates are Sahxspur, Fatehpmr, lampur 
and the Jiwmi^rh grant. The north-west triangle of the pargana 
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^ watered by the Kafcapathar Canal, and the eastern portion by the 
Byaipnr and Rajpnr Canals. The soil is on the whole not so zil 
as that of Che Eastern Dun. bnt the climate is much superior and 
the commumcations infinitely better. The Western Don’ ImV 
reached a high state of developmsnt and a large number of sue- 
^ful grants are included within its area. The physiography of 
the pargana has already been described in the first chapter 
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Total ... 178,195 102,826 75,369 148,275 84,979 63,296 94,661 16,002 9,669 5,259 2,845 2,414 
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Table III . — Vital statistics. 


* 

1 

Births. 



Deaths. 


; Tear. 


1 


Rate”' 




Rate 


Total. 

1 Males. 

Females. 

per 

1,000.=» 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

per 

1,000.* 

1 

i ' 2 

1 3 

4 

5 


7 

8 


1891 

i 3,080 

1 1,722 

1,358 

18-32 

3,415 

1 2,009 

1,406 

20*31 

1892 

1 3,438 

1 1,843 

1,595 

20*45 

7,289 

; 4,119 

3,170 

43*35 

1893 

1 4,472 

2,431 

2,041 

26*60 

3,502 

i 3,971 

; 1,531 

20*83 

1894 

4,690 

2,516 

2.174 

27-89 

4,233 

; 2,377 

1 1,856 

25*18 

1895 

4,471 

1 2,467 

2,004 

26-59 

4,394 

; 2,472 

3,922 

26-13 

1896 

3,875 

2,057 

1,838 

23 05 

5,371 

3,173 

2,198 

31-94 

1897 

4,271 

2,275 

1,996 

25*40 

4,141 

2,371 

1,770 

24*63 

1898 

4,766 

2,603 

2,163 

28-35 

4,358 

2,508 

1,850 

25*92 

1899 

4,994 

2,731 

2,263 

29-70 

5,189 

2,974 

2,215 

30*86 

1900 

0.346 

2,878 

2,468 

31-79 

4,499 

2,432 

2,067 

26-76 

1901 

4,955 

i 2,623 

2,332 

27-81 

3,796 

2,059 

1,737 

21*30 

1902 

5j3o4 

2,894 

2,460 

30-04 

4,632 

2,507 

2,125 

25-99 

1903 

j 

1 5,077 

2,651 

2,426 

28-49 

5,569 

3,044 

2,525 

31-25 

1904 

4,942 

2,737 

2,205 1 

27*73 

3,700 

2,046 

1,654 

20*76 

1905 

1 4,964 

2,755 

2,209 

1 

27-86 

4,894 

1 2 593 

i 2,303 

27*46 

1906 

1 5,013 

2,778 

2,235 

128*13 

4,746 

2,585 

2,161 

26-63 

1907 

! 5,083 

2,717 

2,366 

28-52 

4,795 

i 2,651 

: 2,144 

26*91 

1908 

1909 1 

1910 ... 1 

1911 . ... 

1912 ... j 

1913 • "... 1 

} 

1914 ■ ..,- '1 

[915' ... 1 

[916 ' "... i 

^917' ■■ ... 1 

,918.' , 1 

4,477 

2.460 

2,017 

25 06 

5,403 

. ! 

1 3,096 

I' 

’ ■ \ 

1 

. i 

i 2,367 

30*65 


' The rates from 189.1 t.o 10OQ. are calculated from .tb.e . 
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Table IV . — Deaths according to cause. 


Year. 



Total deaths from 

_ 



All 

causes. 

Plague. 

Cholera 

' Small- 
pox. 

1 Fever. 

1 

Bowel 

com- 

plaiutg. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 “ 

1891 

3,415 

... 

13 

3 

2,608 

681 

1892 

7,289 


3,049 

3 

3,483 

647 

1893 

3,602 


10 

... 

2,684 

676 

1894 

4,233 


3 

1 

3,363 

741 

1895 

4,394 


1 

1 

3,420 

821 

1896 

5,971 


216 

20 

4,323 

693 

1897 

4,141 


1 

34 

3,319 

546 

1898 

4,358 

• •• 

... 

... 

3,743 

494 

1899 

5,189 


196 

3 

4,100 

563 

1900 

4,499 


1 

2 

3,610 

683 

1901 

3,796 


6 

2 

3,032 

401 

1902 

4,632 

1 

31 

6 

3,705 

467 

1903 

6,569 

... 

807 

6 

3,700 

348 

1904 

3,700 

5 

12 

17 

2.822 

134 

1906 

4,894 

24 

... 

' 4 

3.841 

176 

1906 

4,746 

8 

166 

39 

3,622 

268 

1907 

4,796 

55 

18 

16 

3,816 

222 

1908 

6,463 

11 

21 

10 

4,477 

251 

1909 







1910 







1911 







1912 







1913 







1914 : 







1915 







1916 







1917 






: 

1918 




. 




Table V. — Statiatios of cultivation and irrigation^ 1315 Fasli. 



Elguies have been taken from 1310 PasU. 






-No return* prepared on account of census operations. 


Table VI««-(<5oncluded).~j4t*eo^ in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Ohakrata. 



The above are the settlement figures. No annual returns are prepared in this tahsil 
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Table VIII; — Gognizahle orime^ 



Jmi, 

dumber of cases investi- j 
gated by police. 

ITninber of persons— | 

Suo I 
moiu. 1 

orders of; Sent np 
Magis- jfor trial, 
trate, I 

Tried. 

Acquit- 
ted or 
dis- 
charged. 

Con- 

victed, 


1 

2 

3 1 4 

5 

6 

7 

1898 


395 

181 

234 

50 

184 

1899 


459 

214 

291 

75 

216 ' t 

1900 


521 

... i 227 

305 

63 

242 ' 

1901 


466 

39 1 202 

300 

46 

254 : 

1902 


590 

21 254 

364 

60 

304 S 

1903 


999 

46 675 

L067 

914 

153 ' , : 1 

lOOi 


842 

141 747 

1,106 

156 

950 f 1 

1905 


1,012 

140 799 

985 

180 

805 i 

1906 


783 

115 453 

540 

44 

496 ' ■■ 

1907 

• «« 

732 

107 444 

672 

68 

504 f. 

1908 

a.. 

780 

98 615 

633 

87 

546 ■ 

1909 

... 






1910 







1911 

... 






1912 

... 






1913 


... 





1914 

... 





■ 

1916 






■i 

1916 







1917 

. ... 

... 





1918 






: n 
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Table IK.— Revenue demand at successive settlements 

4 

Pargana. 

Year of settlement. 

1866. 1 1886. 1 1 

1 

906. 

1 

Weitern Dim ... ... 

Bs. 

28,375 

Es. 

47,504 


Es. 

15,876 

Eastern Dun 

7,695 

16,451 


23,427 

Jauusar Bawar ... 

26,171 

24,671 


23,523 
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Tabbe X . — Present demand for revenue and cesses for the 
year 1316 Fasli. 


Pargana and taiisil. 

Revenue. 

Cesses. 


' Incidence per 
acre. 

Total. 

^ Culti- 
, Tated. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 6 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 



Western Dun . 1 

1 

65,491 15 6 

9,625 2 0 

: 75,017 1 6 

3-66 

0-42 

Eastern Dun 

23,427 0 0 

3,176 7 o| 

26,608 7 0 

2B5 

! j 

021 

Jaunsar Eawar ... j 

23,623 11 7 

2,386 S o! 

1 

25,910 0 7: 

1-18 

I 0-93 


1,12,442 11 1 15,087 14 0 1,27,680 9 1 
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T A BLE XII. — ^Stamps. 


Year. 

j Receipts from 

- 

Total 

charges. 

1 Non- 
j Judicial, i 

Court-fee, | 
including | 
copies, 1 

i 

All 

sources . 

— — 1 “ 

1 2 

3 i 

4 

5 

■ 

Ks. 

Es. j 

Rs. 

Es. 

1890-91 

14,131 

28,437 1 

42,617 

1,098 

1891-92 ... 

15,434 

27,044 

43,666 

1,151 

1892-93 ... 

j 13,606 

80,883 

45,663 

1,857 

1893-94 ... 

... 14.926 

27,242 

44,374 

1,819 

1894-95 ... 

14,319 

23,456 

39,143 

1,513 

1895-96 ... 

17,135 

25,450 

43,586 

1,463 

1896-97 ... 

17,324 

27,533 

45,446 

1,339 

1897-98 ... 

18,397 

29,545 

48,294 

2,002 

1898-99 ... 

... 15,331 

31,645 

48,904 

2,247 

1899-1900 

15,235 

30,792 

46,565 

1,730 

1900-01 

22,249 

j ^ 

36,098 

58,691 

849* 

1901-02 ... 

19,834 

40,590 

60,730 

1,971 

1902-03 ... 

21,177 

37,460 

58,912 

i 2,081 

1903-04 ... 

24,533 

34,934 

59,728 j 

' 2,298 

1904-05 ... 

28,654 

36,859 

65,810 ' 

i 

2,756 

1905-06 ... 

21,465 

48,242 

70,026 

1 5,363 

1906-07 M. 

20,024 

51,640 

71,994 ^ 

2,943 

1907-08 ... 

... 27,333 

.» 1 

61,655 

79,324 

3,400 

1908-09 ... 





1909-10 ... 

... 




1910-11 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1912-13 ... 


j 



1913-14... 

... 




1934-15... 



m 


1915-16 

' ... 




,1916-17, ... 






® Discount only. 
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Table XIV, — Income-tax by TahsUs {Part IV only). 


Taiisil Delira . 


Under Rs. 2,000. j Over Rs, 2,000, 


1891- 92 

1892- 93 


1894- 95 

1895- 96 
1896 97 
1897-98 


1399-1900 


1901-02 


1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 


Kot forthcoming. 


1912-13 



m 


Dehra Dun district, 


Table XIV. — Income-tax hy Tahsils 
( Part 1 7 only j. 


Year, 

Tabsil Chakrata. 

Under Es. 2,000. 

Over Rs. 2,000, 

as 

§ 

QQ 

OQ 

O 

□Q 

CO 

< 


Assessees. 

M 

ei 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 


Es. 

1896-97 

20 

332 

1 

78 

1897-98 

23 

360 

2 

130^ 

1898-99 ... 

25 

390 

2 

130 

1899-1900 

26 

463 

2 

166 

1900-01 ... 

21 

390 

4 

266 

1901-02 ... 

21 

452 

3 

339 

1902-03 ... 

24 

414 

5 

381 

1903-04 






y Not forthcoming. 



1904-05 ... 

) 




1906-06 ... 

9 

310 

5 

322 

1906-07 ... 

10 

267 

5 

843 

1907-08 ... • 

8 

205 

4 

268 

1908-09 ... ... 





1909-10... ... ... 





1910-11 ... 





1911-12 ... 





1912-13 ... 
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Table XYTl.— Distribution of Police, 1907 . 


Thana. 

t 

Sub- 

Inspect- 

ors, 

Head- 

consta- 

bles. 

Con- 

stables. 

Town 

Police. 

Rural 

Police. 

RcHsd 

Police. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

l>ehra ... 

3 

2 

14 


62 


Mtisiooree 

: 

3 

2 

14 

.. 

13 


■ 

Ohat^raija 

1 

1 

13 

1 

- 

4 

Bajpur 

1 

1 

9 


21 

2 

Sahaspxir 

2 

1 

9 

... 

61 

2 

Rani pokliri «. 

. ♦ 

2 

1 

10 

3 

24 

j 

3 

Total 

12 

8 

69 

4 

171 

10 
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Table ILYlll.—Ednoation. 


Tear. 

Total. 

Secondary education. 

Primary education. 

Schools and Col- 
leges. 

Scholars. 

Schools, 

Scholars, 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Males. 

m 

o 

'a 

B 

a 

Males. 

w 

1.2 

B 

<o 

Males. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 , 

■ 9 * ' 

10 

1896-97 

... 

36 

1,809 

377 

12 

1,070 

377 

23 

728 


1897-98 

... 

43 

2,167 

382 

12 

1,227 

382 

29 

932 


1898-99 


46 

2,144 

389 

11 

1,033 

357 

34 

1,103 

32 

1899-1900 


62 

2,333 

435 

16 

1,102 

432 

34 

1,199 

3 

1900-01 

... 

52 

2,421 

415 

17 

1,133 

391 

32 

1,281 

20 

1901-02 


68 

2,789 

455 

16 

846 

263 

48 

1,921 

180 

1902-03 

... 

73 

3,623 

691 

18 

1,253 

586 

51 

2,363 

100 

1903-04 


77 

3,309 

800 

18 

1,280 

627 

65 

2,020 

164 

1904-05 


56 

2,213 

149 

1 

298 


56 

1,915 

149 

1905-06 


54 

2,301 

t>8 

2 

468 

... 

52 

1,833 

68 

1906-07 


56 

2,418 

ISO 

. 2 

470 

... 

54 

1,948 

160 

1907-08 


56 

2^27 

143 

2 

443 

... 

54 

1,884 

143 

1908-09 











1909-10 

... 

: \. ■ 

^ . • 



* 





1910-11 











19U-12 











1912-13 


1 









1913-14 












■ ■ ! 








.If 
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Dehra Dun Disiriei* 

List of schools showing grades and attendance. 



" Name of school. 

Grade. 


Average 

attendance. 

1 

Town School, Behra 

... 

... Middle School 

. ». 

22i 

2 

Bhogpur 


Ditto 


93 

3 

Raipur 


... Village School 


39 

4, 

Kaulagir ... . 


... Ditto 


63 

6 

Majra 

... 

Ditto 


' 36 

6 

Lakhond ... 


Ditto 

• «* 

76 

7 

Bbawwala 


Ditto 


79 

8 

Myanwala ... 


Ditto 

M. 

29 

9 

Rangerwala ... 


... Ditto 

«#« 

19 

10 

Ajabpur 


Ditto 


47 

11 

Sahas pur .i. 


Ditto 

' 

29 

12 

Thano ... 

... 

Ditto 

... 

49 

13 

Kilsi 

... 

... Ditto 

... 

23 

14 

Bidhauli 


Ditto 

.*> 

36 

15 

Khcra 


... Ditto 

... 

24 

16 

Kaonli ... 


Ditto 

»*. 

22 

. 17 

Badripur 


... Ditto 


14 

18 

Baundha ... 


Ditto 


17 

19 

* 

Sahia 


Ditto 


12 

20 

Bisoi 


Ditto 



21 

Lakhwar 


Ditto 

... '! 

.35 

22 

Eajpur 


... Ditto 


.58 

23 

Bharkot 


Ditto 


51 

24 

Jiwangarh 


Ditto 

... 

25 

26 

Horawala 


Ditto 


28 

26 

Dhakrani 


.i. Ditto 


25 

27 

Markham grant 


Ditto 

1*. 

19 


IPPEHBIS:, 


xxm 


List of schools shotoing grades mid (continned). 


Ho. 

Hame of School. 


Grade. 


Average 

attendance. 


28 

Bliagwantpur ... 


; Tillige School 

... 

26 


29 

Hariawals ... 

... 

Ditto 


16 


SO 

Diina 

.** 

; Bitto 

... 

S 

; 

t 

Si 

Hagu 


j Ditto 

... 

! 27 


32 

Barwa 


: Ditto 

t 

... 

84 


ss 

Mihanwala 

... 

1 Ditto 

1 


14 


34 

Laori 

... 

1 Ditto 


6 


35 

Kandoi 

... 

Ditto 


, 

8 


36 

Kuanti 


Ditto 


12 


37 

Garhi 

... 

Ditto 

... 

31 

1 

38 

Chaliarpur 


Ditto 


25 


39 

Jhajhera 


Aided School 


12 

1 

40 

Grant no. 8 


Ditto 


61 

■ 

4i 

Church Mission School, Chuharpur 

... ; 

Ditto 


65 

■ 

f 

42 

Jhaiki 

... 

Ditto 


18 


43 

Duara .«» 


Ditto 


21 


44 

■Ranipokhri ... ... 

.. 

Ditto 


26 

. : 

45 

Jassonwala 


Ditto 


16 


46 

loli grant 


Ditto 


17 


47 

Uuni (i. •»« 

.. 

Ditto 


7 


48 

Iiadwakot 

... 

Ditto 


17 

1 

49 

Kota , 


Ditto 

... 

l7 

.. 

60 

Kanya Pathshala, Bhogpui' 


Ditto 


14 

■ ' ■ , |i 
■■ 1 

51 

Mundhan 


Ditto 


23 


■ 52 

Nalapani ... 

... 

Ditto 


, ■i7.': ' 

• 

63 

Ghinga 


Ditto 

»«« 



64 

Mcixnda »•. •«« 


Ditto 



1 


TtlV 


Dehra Dun District, 


List of schools showing gradss and attendance — (concluded). 


No. 


Nam e of Scliool. 


55 I Mafid-i-am Scliool, Dehra ... 

56 I Mahajani Pa thshala, Debra.,, 

i . 

67 j Model Girls* School, Dehra... 
58 


59 


60 


American Presbyterian Mission Boys’ 
High School, Dehra. 

American Presbyterian Mission Girls* 
High School. 

0. A. V. School, Dehra 


Grade, 


Average 

[attendance. 


Municipal Board 

Aided School. 
Ditto ,,, 

Government School 

High School 

Ditto 

Ditto 


7~8 

18 

48 

202 

137 

223 


There are several European Colleges and Schools at Mussooree which have 
to be shown here. 


Nuiober. 
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1 

2 

3 
3f 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

I Q 


10 

11 

M 

U 

14 

25 


£isi of roads in B ekra Dun DistricL 


Name of r<vad. 

Grade, 

on 

j© 

i 

Furlongs. 

© 

r® 

Bemarks. 

Gaziabad-Meeriit-Eoor- 

Ist class met- 

14 

H 

556 

FroTincial. 

lee and Landanr trunk 

ailed road A. 





road. 

Bridged and 






drain e d 






throughout. 





Dehra-Fatelipur portion 

Ditto 

21 

6 

0 

Provincial. 

of Bampnr-Maudi road. 






Saharan pur-Chakrata Hill 

Ditto 

6 

7 

0 

do. 

road. 






Dilarambazar-Hath, and 

Ditto 

1 

7 

0 

do. 

Cantonment road. 





(Prov i n c i a 1 

Gbaziabad- Meerut- Boor- 

2nd class un- 

8 

3 

0 

from Dehra 

kee and Landaur trunk 

metalled road 




to Dhaki and 

road Bajpur to Lan- 

A. Bridged 




Local from 

daur. 

and drained 




Dhaki to Fa- 


thronghout. 




tehpur.) 

Ghaziabad-Meerut-Eoor- 

Ditto 

1 

0 

0 

Provincial. 

kee and Landaur trunk 






road through Landaur 






Cantonment. 






Hardwar-Badri Nath 

Ditto 

17 

0 

0 

do 

road. 






Doiwala and Harrawala 

1st class me- 


4 

0 


Railway Station roads. 

tailed road 





i 

A- Bridged 





1 

and drained 





^ . 1 

throughont. 



j 


Pehra and Hardwar road i 

Ditto 

12 ' 

1 

100 ; 


JOandaur^Eumaun road. 







Landaur to Tehri bound- 

2nd class nn- 

11 

0 

0 



ary at Baranskand. 

metalled road 







A. Bridged 







and drained 







thronghout. 






Simla road. 












f Local. 

Mussooree via Ohakrata 

Ditto ... 

86 

0 

0 

■| 

to Jaunsar boundary. 







Chakrata to Tons at San- 

Ditto 

24 

0 

u 



gota b ridge. 







Dehra-Hardwar road ... 

2nd class un- 

184 

0 

0 




metalled road 







B. partially 





- 


tjridged and 







drained. 






s Behra,KaonH and Sahpur 

Ditto ... 

3 

4 

0 



road. 







Pilaram bazar to canton- 

Ditto 

1 

0 

0 



V' . 'incnt. ' ' 





1 

Fatehpur-Bampur Mandi 

Ditto ... 

4 

3 

0 

‘ i 

1' 

road. 





I ^ . 




Dehra Bvm Bisfrici. 


List of roads in D&hra Dun District— (aontinned). 


Name of road* 


Jliagra to Dunga 


Banjarawala to Dliaram* 

. , ! 

Dehra to Silakua with » 
branches to Sahpnr 
and Mithibheri. 

I Harrawala- Barati w a 1 a 6 
road. 

Mussooree-Ha r a w a la 
road. 

Dehra to Raipur and 
Bhogpur. 

Lachhiwala*Bhogpur and 
Eanipohri road. 
Dehra-Dunga road 
Sahaspnr to Harrawala... 
Bhopatwala to Raiwala... 
Rihhikesh to Eanipokhri 
Kotra— Katapathar road 
Hanawala to Thano via 
Thalnwala. 

Bhadraj'Punuha bridge... 
Mnndam to Katapathar 
Lanjha.Cbermelah 
Road to Bhadraj water 
spring. 

Dhudli to Bhadraj 
Bidhlua to Nohin Balan 
Ivaisi-Bairat road 
Dundlani road 
Saia-Bairat road ^ . 
Panjita to Guewalani ... 
Panjita lani to Tandaxa- 
dhar. 

I Sahia-Pokhri road 

Pnnaha-Lakhwar road... 

: Nagfchat-Kaknoi road ... 

I Nagthat-Murlan road ... 
s Nagthat-Basoi road ... 

) Badilkhera'Dakham a n - 
dal road. 

) Punaha bridge- Basan road 
' Bogoni'Bijnadgadh road 
I Pokhri-Kaknri road 
) Koti-Donda road 
3 Paniita^Knanuroad w. 

L Polonkhera (Dakhwar ) 
Dakhamandal road. 


4th class road. 
Banked but not 
surfaced; parti- 
ally hridgedand 
drained. 

Ditto f.. 

5th class roads. 
Cieared,partial- 

ly bridged and 
drained. 

6th class road. 
Cleared only. 
Ditto 


Miles. 

CO 

tD 

a 

^ dj 

pLi ■ 

6 

0 0 y 

1 

4 0 

12 

0 0 

6 

4 0 

10 

p 

o 

16 

0 0 

8 

0 0 

10 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

2 

0 0 

10 

0 0 

12 

0 0 

8 

0 0 

10 

0 0 , 

6 

0 0^ 

4 

0 0 

0 

4 0 

4 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

9 

3 0 

3 

6 330 

6 

1 162 

7 

3 330 

3 

1 0 

4 

1 264 

11 

2 264 

7 

6 396 

7 

0 396 

1 

1 528 

8 

5 330 

2 

.. 6 528^ 

1 

6 528 

10 

0 0 

11 

0 0 

8 

2 132 

6 

5 628 / 


Remarks 


SIS a 2.’ g g Numbor 




rtTii 


List. of roads in Dehra Dun District — (concinded). 


i 

Grade. | 

03 

O 

Furlongs. 

4a 

O 

o 

1 

6 fall class roads, i 

5 

7 

528 

Cleared only. 
Ditto 

1 

3 

528 

1 

! Ditto 

1 

0 

!264 

Ditto 

: 7 

3 

463 

Ditto 

i 0 

7 

im 

Ditto 

! 1 

1 

462 

Ditto 

1 0 

6 

i 86 

Ditto 

! 1 

0 

! 0 

i 


5S 

59 


Kame o£ road. 


Dntan-Gbati BBeralaQi ' 
road. 

Ma1eta*Kopliritliat road 
Panjita-Darnalani road ... 
Jamdan-DtiBgan road ... 
Gnewa-Fokhri road 
kadidiiar-Darg a d n o t i 
road. 

Kalgnpani-PolaTi Bridge 
road. 


Bemarks. 


\ Local. 



Dehra Dun Distria 


Head Office- 
Ditto. 

Sub-office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Open from 1st Aprd 
to Slst October each 
year. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Open from November to 
30fcb June each year. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. Season office. Oponfrom 
1st April to 31st Octo- 
ber each year. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sub' office. 

Ditto. 

Dranch office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


1. Dehra Dun ••• 

2. Musaooree 

3. Chakrata... ... 

4. Dehra Dun Cantonment 

5. Dehra Dun city 

6. Eajpur 

7 . Bambagh 

8. Barlowganj 

9. Charleville Hotel 


10. Jharipani 

11. Kulhri Bazar 

12. Landaur 

13. Library Bazar 

14. Dilaram Bazar 

15. Kalsi ... 

16. Lachhiwala 

17. Majri 

18. Raipur ... 

19. Rikhikesh 


20. Sahaspur 

21. Saiah 

22. Lakhwar 


23. Birpur 

24. Dehra Dun 

25. Herbertpux 

26. Tehri ... 

27. Ambarr ... 

28. Ghojhra 

29. Jhandu ... 

30. Ranipokhri 

31. Uttar Koai 


appehbix. 


xnx 


Fairs, 1909 


Fargsna. 

Iiocality. 

Xame of fair. 

Date. 

: Attendance. 


I 

Eikhiksti ... j 

Basant Pancliini ! 

January ... 

1,000 



Ditto ... 

Holi ... 

March ,»• 

1,000 

Eastern Pnn( 


Ditto .. 

Diklianti 

April 

1,500 



Delira 

Jhanda 

March ... 

3,000 


\ 

Raiwala 

Basanti Debi 

June 

1,000 



G&ZETTEER OF DEHRA DUN 


INDEX. 


A. - 

Act XX. of 1856. pp. 154, 1 56, 233, 259, 263. 

Administration of districfc, pp 123,191 
—193- 

Agave, p. 60, 

Agriculture, pp. 41 —66. 

Agricultural comp'Jny, p. 151. 

A jabpur kalan, p. 199, 

AJabpur kliurd, p. 199 . 

AJbu Kuar, pp. 47, 17 1, 199. 

Aman Singh Thapa, pp. 178, 182, 183, 184. 
Amlawa river, p. 199. 

Annfield grant, pp, 120, 200, 

Area of the district, p, 1. 

Arhar,!p. 42. 

Arya Samaj, p. 101- 
Asan river, pp. 4, 8. 

Ashworth, Mr. E. H., pp. 238, 251. 
Asoka’s stone, pp. 168, 231. 

Athgaon Chandan, p. 201. 

Athgion Uparli, p. 201. 

Atkinson, Mr. E. f., pp. 1, 93, 146. 

Attic Parra or Attica, pp. 118, 150, 151, 
152, 201. 

Anckland, Lord, p, 151. 

Aurangzeb, p. 172., 

B. 

Bairat, p. 6. 

Bajamari, p. 6. 

Bajgis, p. 98. 

Baibhaddra Singh Thapa, pp. 180—182, 
Bamboos, p< 19. 

Bam tar, p. 202, 

Bana, p, 202. 

Banadhar, p. 203. 

Bangaon, p, 203. 

Banjaras, pp. 99, 119, 167. 

Banks, p. 246. 

Barley, p. 43. 

Basantpur, p. 203* 

Banndar, p. 204. ■ 

Bawar, p, 204. 

Bears, p. 31# 

Beer, pp, 106. 155. 

Bhalar, p. 206, 

Bhangis, p, 99. 

Bharam, p, 206. 

Bhimghora, p. 167* 

Bhogpur,p, 207. 


Bhnre dicoit, pp. 186—189. 

Bi Jaipur Canal, p. 46. 

Bindal river, p. 9. 

Birch, Captain, pp. 138, 184 
Birds, p. 32. 

Birth rate, p. 88. 

Bisalial, p. 208 
Blshts, p. 96. 

Bislar, p. 208. 

Bodhyar, p. 21. 

Body guard lines, p- 221. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 2. 
Brahmans, p. 96 
Bricks, p. 13- 
Building materials, p. 13. 

Burasuwa, p. 209. 

0 . 

Cadet corps, p. 221. 

Caine ville school, p. 157. 

Calvert, Mr., pp. 125, 154, 184. 

Canals, pp. 44 — ~50, 53, 

Cantonments, pp, 209, 219. 

Carpenter, Colonel, pp. 181, 182. 
Castes, p 95. 

Cattle, p. 35, 

Cautley, Sir P„ pp. 45, 46. 

Census, pp. 85, 86. 

Chakrata, pp. 123, 209, 

Chakra ta tahsil, p. 211. 

Chamars, p. 95. 

Channtras, pp 124, 138, 140, 141, 149. 
Chiiuntrii, pp. 139 — 141, 142. 

Chhultar, p , 211, 

Chillies, p. 56. 

Chital,p31. 

Cholera, p. 160. 

Christianity, p, 99. 

Civil Courts, pp. 124, 125. 

Climate, p. 37 

Colonisation, pp. 192, 103, 150—157, 193. 
Co ndm uni cations, pp. ■77—84. 

Condition of the people, pp. 102 — 105. 
Convent schools, p. 159. 

Cornwall, Mr., pp. 144—187. 

Cotton, p. 59. 

Crime, p. 154, 

Criminal Courts, pp. 124-125. 

Crops, pp. 42, 56. 

Cultivation, pp, 41, 50, 51, 




1 


ii 


INDEX. 


D. 


Dacoits, pp. 184—189. 

Dam pier, Mr, Gt, K., pp. 18, 49, 50, 51, 
136, 137. 

Daniell, Mr. C. A., pp. 45, 134, 136. 
Darzis, p. 97. 

Dasiur*ul'amah pp. 72, 115, 116, 143, 
Death rate, p. 88. 

Deer, p. 31, 

Dehra, p- 211. 

Dehra tahsil, p, 223. 

Dehra Dun district, pp. 1, 122. 

Denehy, Mr. P., pp 49, 50, 227, 

Deoban, pp. 21, 210. 

Deodar, pp. 21, 26. 

Deogbar, p. 223. 

Dhanau, p. 224, 

Digambar Singh, Chaudhri, pp. 118, 202 
Disau, p. 224. 

Diseases, p. 159. 

Dispensaries, p. 159. 

District Board, p. 156, 

Doiwala, p. 225. 

Dorns, p. 97. 

Duns, p. 1, 

Dwar, p. 225, 

E. 

Eastern Dun, pp. 3, 4, 225, 

Education, pp, 156 — 159. 

Elephants, p. 31. 

Emigration, p, 87, 

Excise^ p. 154. 

F. 

Pairs, p. 77. 

Famines, p. 68, 

Fateh Sah, Baja, p. 171. 

Fauna, p. 30. 

Ferries, p. 84. 

Fever, p. 169. 

Fiscal History, pp. 125— 160. 

Fish, p. 34 
Fruit trees, p. 30. 

Forest school and college, p. 162. 
Forests, pp. 14—25. 

Forests, rillage, pp. 24, 146. 

Forests, rights in, pp. 16, 25. 

Forests, settlements, pp. 18, 636—138. 

G. 

Ganges river, p. 8, 

GarM, p. 226. 

Garhwal, pp. 125, 169, 171, 173,174, 176, 
177. 

Garhwal, Tehri, pp.l, 250, 261, 254, 256. 
Geology, p. 11. 

Ghulam Kadir, pp. 126, 175. 


Gillespie, Major-Gen,, p. ISO. 

Ginger, p. 56. 

Goats,, pp. 32, 36. 

Goitre p. 161. 

Gold, p. 12. 

Grain rents, p. 114. 

Gram, p. 43. 

Great Trigonometrical Survey, p, 164. 
Gujars, pp. 174, 176, 184—190, 

Gulab Singh, p. 176. 

Gural, p. 3^2. 

Gurkhas, pp, 126, 177. 

Gurkha oppression, p. l78, 

Gurkha war, pp.*l78, 1 79. 

Guru Earn ^i, temple of,*pp. 172, 214, 

H. 

Har Kishen or Har Sewak, mahant, pp. 
47,178. 

Har Sewak Har Eishen, 

Hardwar, pp. 77, 88. 

Hari Singh, p, l77. 

Harawala, p. 226. 

Haripur Beas, p. 226. 

Harvests, p. 42. 

Hasti Dal, pp. 126, 129, 178, 179. 
Health, 169. 

Hemp drugs, p. 155. 

Hill forests, pp. 21—27. 

Hill Taluqas, p, I09. 

Himalayas, pp. 1, 2, 8, 7. 

Hindus, pp. 90, 95. 

History, p. 167. 

Hope Town, pp. 120, 160, 154, 227, 228. 
Horses, p. 36. 

Houses, p. 106. 

Hutton, Captain, pp, 61, 62. 

Hyaenas, p. 31. 

I. 

Immigration, p. 86, 

Industries, p, 101. 

Infanticide, p. 187. 

Inoculation, p. 160. 

Interest, p. 72. 
iron, pp, 12, 13. 

Irrigation, pp. 43 — 50, 53. 

J: 

Jail, p. 214. 

Jains, p. 90, 

Jakhan canal, p. 48. 

Jakhan Rao, p. 4. 

Jaunsar, pp. 6, 228. 

Jaunsar Bawar, pp. 6, 13, 21, 60, 60, 86, 
90, 104, 116, 123, 138, 183, 228. 
Jharipani, p. 244. 

Jiwangarh grant, p. 228. 

J oli grant, pp. II 8, 120, 163, 229. 
Jumna river, p. 8. 



•IHBIX. 


ill 


■ ' K. 

Kailana, p. 209. 

Eailo, p. 229. 

Kakar, p. 32. 

B:alai8,p.ll9. 

Kalanga, p. 3, 4, 47, 180—182, 230. 
Kailua, ^ujar, pp. 184—187. 

Kalsi, pp. 168, 230, 

Kalyanpur, p, 233. i 

Karm Prakash, Baja, p. 183. 

Karnavati, Baiii, pu. 47, 171. 

Katapathar canal, p. 45. 

Kanlagir, p, 67, 233. 

Khalil-nHah, p. 171. 

Kkats, p. 115, 124, 228. 

Kkii, pp. 51, 52 
Khntnngadh, p. 234, 

Kineli Singh, Baja, p. 183 
Koris, p, 97. 

Korn, p. 234. 

Kothi, 235. 

Knar, dacoit, pp. 186 - 189. 

Knls, p. 53. 

Knnja fort, pp. 186-187. 

Kyar Knli, p. 249. 

L. 

Lachhman, pp. 90, 167. 
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